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FIVE ENGLISH CONSORTS OF 
FOREIGN PRINCES 

PART r 

MARGARET TUDOR, QUEEN OF SCO'^LAND, 
ELDEST DAUGHTER OF HENRY VH 
1489-1541 

CHAPTER I 

Relations between England and Scotland. James III. His deatli. 
Accession of James iv. Marriage treaty between James iv. and Princess 
Margaret Tudor. Margaret’s cbikihoo<l. 'fhe betrothal by proxy. Death 
of Lli/.alieth of York. Margaret sent 10 Scotland. Meeting with James. 
I’he marriage. Kebelliou in the Isle.s and on the Border. 

jW ARGARRT TUDOR’S chief claim to the notice of 
\ / I posterity is that she was the source from which 

T JL the union of Kngland and Scotland sprang. Her 

rnarriaoe with James IV, was arranged in the hope that it 
would t-oii.solidate a lasting peace between the two countries of 
(jreat Ih'ihJi.i, a ci possibly lead them to unification under one 
crown. I'hc first object was never accomplished ; the second 
a century ; iter, but in a manner that would have btxm distasteful 
to the monarchs who ruled England in the interim. Henry tlie 
Kiglilh’s aversion to his eldc^st sister caused him to [)ass her 
over in his will wlien mentioning jiossible heirs, and Kii/a- 
beth’s refusal to nu:tify this omission and her dislike to the 
idea of the Stuart succession U‘d to the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. At Elizabeth’s death, however, Mary’s son, 
James VI. of Scotland, peacefully ascetulcd the throne and 
united the tv^o countries. Elizabeth s objection to the prospect 
of his succession had been modifiKd by his subservience 
to her, and his callous mdifference to his mother’s fate. But 
Henry the Eighth’s mortification would have been intense had 
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he known that the first king of Great Britain would be 
descended, through both parents, from the detested Margaret. 
Could Margaret herself have been given a vision of the great 
event of 1603 she would indeed have rejoiced at the triumphs 
of her desdendant over the machinations of her enemies. 

England and Scotland had been at enmity, with brief pacific 
intervals, ever since they had existed as nations. In the earlier 
part of the fifteenth century both countries were too much 
disturbed by internecine strife to enter into wars with one 
another. England had been occupied by the Wars of the 
Roses, andfi Scotland by insurrection of nobles against kings 
who were frequently minors. In 1485, however, Henry Vlt., 
having married Elizabeth of York and ascended the precarious 
English throne, was anxious to strengthen his interest in 
Scotland, so offered the hand of his mother-in-law IClizabeth 
Woodville to James TIL, who was seventeen years her junior. 
The ill-assorted match was only prevented by the death of 
King James. 

Janies IV. ascended the throne of Scotland after much strife 
and turmoil. His father, James III., had become king at the 
age of eight, and had suffered much from the various factions 
of the nobility who had become powerful during his minority. 
Later, his two brothers, the Duke of Albany and the Earl of 
Mar, rebelled against him ; eventually, however, he triumphed, 
and after the latter’s death banished the former, who fled to 
France, where he became naturalized and married a French 
heiress. 

His son, John Duke of Albany, and Regent of Scotland, 
played an important part in the life of Margaret Tudor. 

Owing to a prophecy that his next of kin should slay him, 
James ill. arranged that his son should be brought up away 
from home. 1'hc precaution was unavailing, for in the name of 
the prince, the nobles again rebelled, and meeting the king’s 
army at Snuchieburn in June 1488 defeated it. In the midst 
of the battle King James galloped from the field, was thrown, 
and presently murdered by a party of pursuing rebels. 

James iv. was crowned at Scone a few days later, and not- 
withstanding the /act that he was not yet seventeen, he evinced 
good senses and a capacity to govern. During his minority the 
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nobles who had led the rebellion remained in power, but on 
coming of age he dismissed them and chose new councillors 
with discrimination ; amongst them was Sir Andrew Wood, the 
great naval commander, who encouraged the king’s taste for 
shipbuilding. Scotland prospered under the new regime, 
excellent laws were made and enforced, and the king gained 
the affecLion of his subjects by frequent progressions through 
the country, his handsome person and graceful and gracious 
manners. His foreign policy was equally successful : the ancient 
league between France and Scotland was renewed, and James 
was able to hold his own against the l^ope and maintain the 
ecclesiastical independence of the realm. 

James’s excellence as a ruler was by no means equalled by 
his domestic virtues, his susceptibility to feminine charms was 
phenomenal, and his maitresses en titre rivalled those of Louis 
XIV. in numbers and magnificence. The first of any importance 
was Lady Margaret Urummond, for whom his affection was so 
great that, after keeping her in rdmost royal state for more than 
twelve years, he resolved to marry her, and wrote to the Pope 
for a dispensation. The unhappy lady, however, was murdered 
by her enemies before the Papal bull arrived. The next, who 
must have been partially contemporaneous with Margaret 
Druminoiid, was Jane Kennedy, who retained his affection for 
some }A..ars after his marriage, and who was the mother of James 
Stuart, Primate of Scotland. The last was Lady Heron of Ford 
Castle, whose induence was pernicious on the eve of the battle 
of Pdoddcii 

Meanwhile serious matrimonial negotiations had been en- 
tered 'Tito with Cicely, daughter of Kdward IV. ; and after that 
king’s death, Anne of Suffolk, daughter of his sister Kli/abeth 
and William de la Pole, Lari of Suffolk, who had supported 
Richard in. y\fter Hosworth .such an alliance was thought 
unworthy of the King of Scotlanu, and overtures w'ere matlc to 
Ferdinand for the hand of Katharine of Aragon, .\ftcr tempo- 
rizing for some time, the King of Spain chose the brilliant 
English alliaftice in preference, and James was forced to seek 
another bride. 

The nobles were most desirous for the kirTg’s marriage with 
a fo^ign princess, as his union with i subject would certainly 
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lead to strife; and in 1501 his infatuation for Margaret Drum- 
mond was causing them keen anxiety. It was suggested, 
therefore, that the offer made by Henry vii. of his eldest 
daughter’s hand in 1493, which had been disparaged by James 
at the time, should now be accepted. That such a marriage 
would consolidate the peace between the two countries made it 
a most desirable event. Lord Bacon gives an account of the 
making of the alliance in his History of King Henry the Seventh. 
He and the luiglish ambassador Bishop Fox had met King 
James to discuss the subject in Melrose Abbey. Presently the 
* King spol<e with the Bishop apart, and opened himself unto 
him, saying : that these temporary Truces and Peaces were soon 
made, and soon broken : But that he desired a straiter amity 
with the King of England, discovuring his mind ; that if the 
King would give him in marriage^ the I^ady Margaret, his 
eldest daughter, that indeed might be a kfiot indissoluble, that 
he knew well what Place and Authority the Bishop deservedly 
had with his Master. Therefore, if he would take the business 
to heart, and deale in it effectually, he doubted not it would 
succeed well. The Bishop answered soberly, that he thought 
himself rather happy than worthy to be an instrument in such 
a matter, but would doe his best endeavour. Wherefore the 
Bishop returning to the King, and giving an account of what 
had j)asscd, finding the King more than well disposed in it 
gave the King advice ; first to proceed to a conclusion of Peace, 
and then to goe on to the Treaty of Marriage, by degrees. 
Hcreupcui a Peace, was concluded, which was published a little 
before Christmas in the h'ourtecnth year of the Kings Raign to 
continue for both tiic Kings’ lives, and the overliver of them a 
year after. In the Peace there was an Article contained, that 
no Englishman should enter into Scotland and no Scottish-man 
into England, without letters commendatory from the Kings of 
cith(^r Nation This at the first sight might seem a means to 
continue a slrangemcnt between the Nations ; but it was done 
:o locke in the Borderers.’ 

So the ncgotiati(ms for the marriage of James of Scotland 
with Princess Margaret of England prospered, but, notwith- 
standing his rernSriss to the Bishop, James was still reluctant to 
marry the . ilk* Prmccs.s ; and it was only by assuring hir^^*that 
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disaster would accrue to his country, if he persisted in his refusal, 
that his councillors were able to persuade him to conclude the 
marriage treaty. 

The bride-elect was born at Westminster Palace on 29 
November, 1489, and was baptized with becoming splendour at 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, on St. Andrew’s day. It 
seemed prophetic that the Scottish Patron Saint, St. Andrew, 
and St. Margaret, Malcolm Canmore’s wife, and Edgar Athel- 
ing’s sister, should both be connected in the baptism of the 
future P^inglish Queen of Scotland. The baby princess received 
the name of Margaret, after her grandmother Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, and the saint already mentioned. When the 
ceremony was over Princess Margaret was given into the charge 
of Lady Guildford, wife of Sir Richard Guildford, one of the 
knights of ihc household, and taken to the Queen’s favourite 
palace at Richmond, hitherto called Shene, but renamed by 
Henry vn. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm for letters caused by the 
Renaissance, and in spite of the fact that the Countess of Rich- 
mond, one of the most learned womcm in Europe, took an 
interest in Margaret’s education, she fail(;d to assimilate know- 
ledge* and to the end of her days her mind remained uncultured ; 
but lirr skill at dancing and playing the lute and clavichord 
was c' nsiderable. She was a very pretty child, with golden 
hair, a rose-leaf complexion, and sky-blue eyes. Her eldest 
brother Arthui was devoted to her, and bequeathed to her all 
his pers^iMal property, jewels and silver, and even his most 
magnificent roixs, somewhat to the chagrin of his Spanish 
bride, Katharine of Aragon. His death at Ludlow, on 2 April, 
1502, was Margaret’s first gicat sorrow, and young as she was, 
she felt it most keenly. Shortly afterwards, in January 1503, 
her thoughts were turned into pleasanter places by the 
arrival of James the I'ourth’s Commissioners, the Earl of Roth- 
well, the Bishop of Glasgow, and Andrew I'orman, with a 
request for her alliance in marriage with their king. Henry Vll., 
glad to fin^ that his negotiations had come to such a satis- 
factory conclusion, accepted the proposal with joy and thank- 
fulness. When a pessimistic ccnmcillor iHUggcstcd that as 
Margaret miglit one day be Queer of lingland that country 
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might become a province of Scotland, Henry wisely pointed 
out that the union of the nations would be advantageous to 
England ' as the most noble head of the whole isle, as it ever 
happens that the less becomes subservient to the greater, the 
greater naturally preceding the less in importance/ The idea 
of the union of Britain under Margaret’s rule had occurred to 
the clear-sighted monarch as it had done under a different 
aspect to the Scottish nobles some time before. Prince Henry 
alone disliked the match, and his rage was so furious that it 
threw him into a fit of ague. During the autumn the marriage 
treaty was arranged ; Margaret was immediately put in posses- 
sion of the castles and manors to the amount of ;^^2000 a year, 
that formed the jointure of the Queen Consort of Scotland, to 
which James added a pension of 5000 marks. In event of her 
widowhood she was to be permitted to live cither within or 
without the bounds of Scotland at her pleasure. Henry was to 
give his daughter during the three following years i^io,ooo. 

When all these protracted arrangements were at length 
complete the date of the marriage by proxy was fixed, and in 
the words of John Young, Somerset Herald: ‘At the King’s 
right royal manor of Richmond, on St. Paur.s day, January, 
24th, I 503, were performed the Jiancels of the high and mighty 
Prince James iv. King of Scotland, and Margaret, eldest 
daughter of our sovereign lord King Henry Vll. ; King of 
England and France, and Lord of Ireland as ensucth. 

‘ The King, the Queen, and all their noble children having 
heard Mass, and a notable sermon preached by Richard Fitz- 
james. Bishop of Chichester, the Queen, after service, received 
the whole illustrious company in her great chamber. She was 
attended by Jicr daughter the Princess Margaret, and by the 
little lady Mary, her youngest child ; likewise her sister, the 
Lady Katharine of Devonshire, and most of the ladies of the 
court. . . .’ The king was attended by his son Prince Henry, 
Don Peter the Pope’s orator, and the ambassadors of Spain 
and Venice; the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, with 
four other bishops ; likewise the members of the Privy Council, 
and a great number cf the nobles of England. Then were 
introducef! Patricki Hepburn, the Earl of Bothwell, who acted 
as proxy for Lhe King of Scotland his sovereign ; and the ot^er 
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procurators for the marriage, being the Archbishop of Glasgow 
and the elect Bishop of Moray. 

‘ Then the Earl of Surrey stood forth, and with very good 
manner, right seriously declared the cause of that fair assembly 
being met to-gether, Dr. Routhall, King Henry the Seventh’s 
secretary, proceeded to read the Scottish Commission. A 
canon of Glasgow, Mr. David Cunningham, followed by read- 
ing aloud the Pope’s dispensation “ for consanguinity, affinity, 
and nonage.*’ Thereupon the Archbishop of Glasgow asked 
King Henry if there was any impediment to the wedlock and 
the king replied that there was not ; the Queen a«d Princess 
Margaret gave satisfactory answers to the same question, and 
Henry made similar inquiries with regard to King James of 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, who notwithstanding his knowledge 
of his sovereign’s relations with Jane Kennedy and Lady 
Margaret Drummond, replied that he was free and disengaged. 
I'liese preliminaries settled the Archbishop of Glasgow pro- 
ceeded to read the words of the Jiancelles first to Lord Bothwell 
and then to the Princess, Bothuell having plighted King James* 
faith and troth to take Margaret for his wife and spouse, and 
Margaret having accepted the same and “ willingly and deliber- 
ately” taken James for her husband, and a loud noise of 
minstrels answered in their best and most joyful manner.’ 

Ot^ the same morning the jiancelles were proclaimed at 
St. Paid’s (j'oss amidst the joyful acclamations of the people, 
who foicsa .v in he marriage a promise of an everlasting peace 
with Scotland. At the banquet which followed the ceremony 
Margaret \va.s created with the same honour that would have 
been rendered to the Queen of a foreign monarch visiting 
England. 

Festivities, jousts, balls, and fcastings ensued, and presents 
were exchanged between the Scottish and English nobles, but 
in a few days the gaiety was turned to mourning by the death 
of the bride’s mother, Elizabeth of York. She had gone to the 
Tower for her accouchement immediately after the ceremony of 
the fiancelles, and on 2 February a princess was born ; nine 
days later tRe last Queen of the House of Plantagenet passed 
away, and the toll of the funeral supplanted tjic merry marriage- 
bell. 
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Although I September had been the date named in the 
marriage treaty for the Queen of Scotland’s departure for her 
husband’s country, she actually set out on i6 June. Some 
writers ascribe this precipitancy to the death of Lady Margaret 
Drummond, which had occurred in a most painful manner. 
Shortly after the King’s marriage by proxy, she and her 
sisters Lady Flemming and Sybella Drummond were poisoned 
at breakfast at Drummond Castle. The King’s grief for her 
was profound, and he caused their child Lady Margaret to be 
recognized as his daughter and carefully brought up at l^din- 
burgh Castie. Kventually she was legitimized by James v. 
and married to John Lord Gordon. Probably James felt more 
free to receive his official wife now that his unofficial one was 
dead ; probably the Council dreaded some similar complication 
with another subject, and wished to hasten the State marriage. 
But whatever the cause may have been the fact remains that 
the new Queen started ten weeks earlier than was originally 
arranged. King Henry escorted his daughter from Richmond 
to Colleweston, the home of her grandmother, the Countess of 
Richmond, who entertained her for a fortnight. Having said 
good-bye to her father and grandmother Margaret set out for 
Scotland under the charge of Lord Surrey, the Karl of 
Northumberland, Lord Dare, the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of Durham. The journey was long and tedious, but 
was relieved, at least to the little Queen, by the magnificence 
of her receptions in the cities and towms through which she 
passed. Incidents, such as dressing in a litter by the wayside 
before taking the most prominent place in a brilliant assembly, 
and eating m* als in a somewhat haphazard manner, which 
would have distressed an older woman, were merely enjoyable 
to this child of thirteen, and any discomforts she experienced 
were more than compensated for by the honour and glory she 
received. 

On 3 August the procession reached Dalkeith, when 
Margaret was solemnly received at the palace gates by Lord 
Morton and many of her new subjects. The reception over 
Lady Morton led her Queen to her apartments, aiid she was 
scarcely iTistalled tljerein wffien the cry rang through the castle 
‘the Kinn; has arrived.* Notwithstanding the political nature 
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of the marriage and the extreme youth of the bride, James 
played the part of ardent bridegroom to perfection. Instead of 
awaiting Margaret’s arrival in Edinburgh and receiving her 
in state, he hastened to Dalkeith in order to give her the 
satisfaction of a private meeting, and a favourable opportunity 
of making his acquaintance. Margaret must indeed have 
thought herself fortunate when she saw him, for even maidens 
of thirteen are not impervious to manly excellence. James was 
the handsomest prince, the most chivalrous knight, and the 
most courteous gentleman in luirope. Of the manifold descrip- 
tions of him perhaps Scott’s in Marmion is the T3est — it is 
certainly the most synchronized : — 

The monarch’s form was middle size ; 

For feat of strenj^th or exercise, 

Shaped in proportions fair ; 

And hazel was Ijis eagle eye. 

And auburn of the ^harkest dye. 

His short curled beard and hair. 

1 jght was hi.s foot-^‘ep in the dance, 

And firm his stiirup in the lists ; 

And, oh ! he had a merry glance, 

That seldom lady’s heart resists. 

After a short conversation dinner was served in a ceremonial 
manner, and when it was over there was music, and Queen 
Margai v t danced accompanied by Lord Surrey. When the 
daitce was ended the King took leave of his Oucen and returned 
to Ixlinburgh. The night was less fortunate than the day, for 
at midnigiv a fin^ broke out in the stables and threatened to 
spread to tlie ca.'.tle, and Margaret was awakened and frightened 
by the flames. 'I'hough the house was saved, the stables were 
entirely destroyed and Margaret’s two white palfreys burned to 
death. She was inconsolable, and she spent the following 
morning in tears for her loss. James, on hearing of the 
catastrophe, sent a message of co’- dolence, and two more white 
palfreys ; also he arranged that Margaret and her suite should 
remove to the neighbouring castle of New battle. As .soon as 
she was settled there Jamc.:- hurried to her side. ‘ Darting,’ .says 
an eyew'itness, Mike a hawk on its quarry, he eagerly entered 
her chamber, and found her playing at carcis : he then, after 
an embrace, ente* tained her by his perfo! mance on the clavichord 
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and the lute : on taking leave he sprung upon a beautiful 
courser without putting his foot in the stirrup, and pushing 
the animal to the top of his speed, left his train far behind.’ 

The two following days were occupied by feasting, music 
and dancing, and on 7 August Margaret commenced her 
journey to Edinburgh preparatory to her state entry into 
the city with her husband. She was richly adorned, wearing a 
gown of cloth of gold with a purfle of black velvet and a neck- 
lace of pearls and precious stones. 

When she was half-way to Edinburgh she was met by the 
King and company of knights. James leapt from his charger, 
and mounting one of the palfreys asked her to get up in a 
pillion behind him. She did .so ; and the King and Queen entered 
their capital on one horse like two country people. Naturally 
the populace a])plauded to the echo. Just outside the city a 
tournament on a small scale took place, and a deer hunt 
followed. VVlien the procession reached the gate of the city an 
angel flew down from the windows above it and presented 
Margaret with the civic keys. All the streets w^ere decorated, 
and there w^ere many allegorical tableaux. I'he King and 
Queen dismounted at the churcli of Ilolyrood, entered and 
knelt before the altar. The prayer ended, the King led the 
Queen to Ilolyrood Palace, and then wished her good-bye ; they 
supped in separate apartments, but later James again visited 
Margaret and joined her in a dance. The next day, <S August, 
they were married in Holy rood Church by the Archbishops 
of York and Glasgow. 'Phe bride wore w^hite and gold damask 
bordered with crimson velvet with a crown and collar of pearls 
and precious siones ; the King a robe of white damask figured 
with gold, a jacket slashed wu'th crimson satin and bordered 
with black velvet, a w^aistcoat of cloth of gold, scarlet hose and 
a black bonnet buttoned with a huge ruby, and carrying his 
.sword. 

At the subsequent banquet the King caused the Queen to be 
served bid'ore him, and w^hen the officers-of-arms began to cry 
the largesse of the King and Queen, James interrupted saying, 
‘ It sufficeth to cry her.’ At last, after great rejoicings, the day 
came to an end. • William Dunbar celebrated it in his poem 
T/ie Thiytlc the Rose. 
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Nor hold no other flower in life so dainty 
Like the fresh Rose of colour red and white, 

For if thou dost, hurt is thine honesty, 

Considering that now flower is so perfite, 

So full of virtue, pleasance, or delight, 

So full of blissful angel-like beauty. 

Imperial with honour and dignity. 

is the poet’s tribute to his Queen. 

The festivities concluded with the coronation of Margaret in 
the Parliament flail, in the presence of all the members of the 
three estates of the kingdom. ^ 

Notwithstanding all the glory and chivalrous attention she 
received, Margaret’s first letter to her father from Edinburgh was 
a discontented one : she appeared to be jealous of James’s friend- 
shij) with Lord Surrey, and said that ‘this king here cannot for- 
bear the company of Itim at no time of day,’ and that if her 
chamberlain would speak anythin*^ for her cause, Surrey ‘hath 
such words unto hint that he dare sj^eak no further.’ From this 
letter it seems j)rohable that ai the early age of thirteen 
Margaret was fully imbued with the "I'udor egotism, which 
demanded the fulfilment of its desire regardless of cost. 

The pipes of peace soon changed to bugle horns, and a 
rcbcllioji ni the Highlands caused the king to lead his army 
northwards. When by victory he restored peace he turned his 
attentior to foreign affairs. Since the war concerning the 
division of Naples had broken out in 1503 France had taken 
practically no mterest in her ancient ally, but now that Spanish 
arms had ij.umj)hcd over hers, and a firm alliance had been 
concluded between England and Spain, Louis Kll. felt that 
friendly relationship with James IV. was his one hope in case of 
a renewal of the war ; negotiations were therefore '^ipened, w^hich, 
as it transpired, were much to the advantage of the elder 
monarch, but for the time being all looked bright for Scotland : 
not only was she closely allied to France, but was on amicable 
terms with all European countries. 
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CHAPTER II 

Birth of a son. James’s pilgrimage. Jane Kennedy. Margaret’s illness. 
Death of the little I'rince. Excellent condition of Scotland. King Henry’s 
annoyance at the Kranco-Sroitish alliance. Arrest of Arran. Death of 
Henry vii. Accession of Henry viii. His enmity towareis France. James 
offers to aid Louis, (tiicriila warfare with F.ngland. Preparations lor war. 
Birth of Jam .*s V. War with Kngland. Margaret’s jealousy of Queen Anne 
of France. Omens. Flooilen. Death of Ja>nes iv. 

O N ro J^'cbriiary, 1506, Marj^aret’s first son was born; 

the King’s joy wa< so great that he presented a silver 
cup filled witli a hundred gold pieces to tlie lady 
who brought the glad tidings. As the Ouecn was desperately 
ill her affcctitinate husband resolved to make a pilgrimage to 
Galloway on foot h) the shrine of St. Ninian, a saint who, 
according to his biographer, Ailred, not only worked n inedial 
‘ iiiarles during his life, but bequeathed similar powers to his 
relics and his tomb. On this occasion the result of the pilgrim- 
age justified the reputation of the saint ; Margand took a turn 
for the better immediately after James reached the shrine. The 
beauty of the incident is dimmed, however, by the fact that 
while on this meritorious journey James renewed the acquaint- 
ance of Jane Kennedy, who appeared still to have hiid a strong 
hold on his affection. The renewal of the Iriendshij) was un- 
propitious, as Archibalrl Douglas, J^arl of Angus (Ikdl-the-Cat, 
of historic fame;, was wooing Jane just then, and contention 
ensued, but the Karl, dauntless if elderly, and not to be baffled 
even by the king, canied off the lady by sheer force, and 
married her in the teeth of opposition ; as a rew^ard for his 
temerity James impnsnn.xl him. 

When Margan I s recovery was complete, she and James 
made a pilgrimage of thanksgiving St Ninian if\ great state; 
but this time the saint failed he *, her health became worse 
after the journey and was i?ot restored for some years. In 
February 1507 rlf- Ihtle prince whose birth had cau.sed >0 
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much rejoicing died, and Margaret’s illness was increased by 
the shock. 

James was not only an excellent soldier but an able states- 
man also, and during his reign many good laws were made and 
enforced. In the words of Tytlcr, ‘ the husbandman laboured 
in his lands in security, the merchant traversed the country 
with his goods, the foreign trader visited the markets of the 
various burghs and seaports, fearless of plunder or interruption.’ 
James was so assured of the safety of the roads in his kingdom 
that one day in 1 50<S he set out from Stirling on horseback, 
quite alone, wearing a riding-cloak, and carrying a hunting- 
knife, and twenty-six pounds in his purse for travelling ex- 
penses. He rode all the way to St. Duthois, of Ross, where he 
heard a Mass, and then returned to Stirling with all the glories 
of a royal progress ; but his pride in the safety of tl : roads 
which he had proved by his lonely ride was excessive. 

On 2 April, 1500, Henry vii. died, and Henry vill., 
young, vigorous, and headstrong, mounted the English throne. 
James sent ambassadors to congratulate his brother-in-law on 
his accession and to ratify existing treaties. .Although married 
to a Spani.sh prince.ss Henry did not share his father's jeahous 
antipathy to France, and in the first year of his reign he con- 
cluded a treaty with Louis xil., by which peace between the 
tw'o coin. tries seemed hrmly c.stablishcd. 

In the mean' ’me, James had been doing everything in his 
power to iinpnwe his navy ; and when it liad become powerful, 
he decided add a finishing touch to its grandeur by building 
the largest warship ever .seen. The vessel, the Grra/ Michael, 
to(^k two years to build, and the King himself superintericled 
with keen interest the creation of this ‘wonder of the seas.’ 

After Henry vilT. had been 01. the English throne for two 
years the political aspect of Eii-opc changed considerably. 
Henry revived the claim of Edward ill. and Henr\' v. to the 
crown of iMancc. And Pope Julius ll. and I'erdinand I. of 
Spain were ready to assist any scheme for the corKiuest of 
Louis’s armies, which had hitherto been successful under Cheva- 
lier Bayard and Gaston dc Foix. All three rulers determined 
to drive the French out of the Italian "^tateS, and an alliance 
caHed the Holy League was established. 
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James remained loyal to France notwithstanding his treaty 
with England, and proceeded to raise troops for the assistance 
of his ally. 

In the midst of all this excitement a boy, afterwards James 
V,, was born at Linlithgow Palace on lo April, 1512. When 
Henry heard of the closer alliance between James IV. and Louis 
XII., and of the former’s martial preparations, and being desirous 
of peaceful relations with Scotland while pursuing the French, 
again sent Dr. West to PMinburgh to negotiate an alliance, and 
also to congratulate James on the birth of his son. Margaret, 
whose position as Princess of lingland as well as Queen of 
Scotland rendered her a probable mediatrix, interviewed the 
ambassador ; unhappily she opened proceedings by asking if 
her legacy had been sent, and when Dr. West replied that 
unless James signed the treaty Henry would not only keep the 
legacy but invade Scotland and take its best towns, her anger 
and annoyance with her brother militated against the prospect 
of peace. However, she dissembled her wrath sufficient!}' to 
send an agreeable letter to Henry, and presents to Queen 
Katharine and Princess Mary, and to invite the ambassador to 
lanLthgow to see the baby prince, whom he described as ‘a 
right fair child, and a large one for his age.’ 

After Dr. West’s return to England another demand was 
made by James for Margaret's legacy, offering war as an alter- 
native to its payment. Henry rei>lied in most gracious terms, 
promising to .send the legacy, and moreover, on the condition 
that James would agree to the peace, to c*cate Iiirn Duke of 
York, and acknowledge his son heir to the English crown in 
case no direct heir shou-d be born. 

Conicinporancously with this courteous correspondence 
ICnglish and Scottish ships were skirmi.shing on the high seas, 
the borderers indulging in guerilla warfare, and the King of 
PYance striving to prevail upon James to declare war with hmg- 
land. As the prt pr«r;U*ons already made had exhaushxi the 
Treasury, he rej . ie«) that Louis mu: t supply the required 
funds. Louis agrct.-d, .ind sent a .squadron ladrjn with money 
and provisions. Hem y, more an. cions than ever for the .Sc'/iti.sh 
treat}^ again .sent 1 )r. West with proposals of peace, but as James 
insisted upon ItC' iy’s making ]>ea(;e with France as a necessary 
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condition, the negotiations fell through. With characteristic 
generosity James promised not to open hostilities against 
England without previously sending a declaration of war by a 
herald ; if Henry went to France with his army ample time 
should be allowed him to return and defend his kingdom. This 
is the first notable instance of James’s extraordinary chivalry. 
Whatever the result might be he would never take the slightest 
advantage of an enemy, and he would always endeavour to place 
himself in a position of danger equal to, if not exceeding, that in 
which his followers stood. He told D’Ayala, the Spanish 
ambassador, that his subjects served him with their persons 
and goods in just or unjust quarrels, exactly as he wished, and 
that therefore he did not think it right to begin any warlike 
undertaking without being himself first in the danger. In that 
one sentence is the keynote to the King’s character, and the 
explanation of Floddcn. 

In 1512-13 the Scottish nation dkl not desire war with Eng- 
land ; and the Knglisli were equally anxious to be at peace 
with their northern neighbours. James himself, as a soldier, 
could not fail to see the extreme difficulty and danger that an 
invasion of the stronger country would entail ; but he was allied 
to the Kiiig of k'rance, and had promised to help him in time of 
war, and if the invasion of England was a part of the fulfilment 
of that p;oinisc England must be invaded. In order to prevent 
any triumph of good sense over noble emotion in James, Queen 
Anne of France wrote and appealed to him for protection 
against the ^ , :;aclicry of Henry, describing herself as an unhappy 
damsel surrounded by dangers, and sending 14,000 crowns and 
a ring from he<* own finger. She concluded her high-flown letter 
by imploring him ‘to tadvance, were it but three steps, into 
English ground for the sake of his .nistress, as she had already 
suffered much misconstruction in de^fence of his honour, and the 
delay of his expedition.’ Naturally, any hesitancy that may 
have lingered in James’s mind out of deference to the opinions of 
his nobles and Queen, vanished as a mist before the sun. He 
issued writs for the general muster of all lus forces, and ordered 
every ship in his service to be put to sea ; and sent Lion Herald 
post-haste to Henry at Terouen with a letter containing a 
declaration of war on the grounds that Henry had imprisoned 
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and hanged several Scots ; withheld Margaret’s legacy, and 
slain Andrew Barton, ‘ breaking peace and amity by the deed.* 
Henry’s angry reply did not reach James, as Lion Herald was 
detained in Flanders till after Flodden. 

Even the chivalrous James did not think it incumbent upon 
his honour to await the ret\irn of his herald before commencing 
military operations. The first drawback he encountered was the 
ancient feudal custom that the force, both naval and military, 
should be commanded by the great nobles. With regard to 
the army this arrangement was satisfactory enough, as social 
position went far in making a military commander followed and 
obeyed, and every well-born youth was trained in the art of 
war ; an inefficient soldier might be a good general on account 
of his influence over his followers. With the navy it was quite 
different ; unless the commander of a fleet had some technical 
knowledge of navigation the result was sure to be disaster. 
James was now to realize this, but at an enormous cost. He 
gave the command of the navy to the Earl of Arran, and 
despatched him to France with thirteen large ships, including 
the Great Michael, and ten smaller ves.sels, carrying three 
thousand men. Instead of sailing for France Arran made for 
Ireland ; stormed the town of Carrickfergus, took it, and treated 
the inhabitants with the utmost cruelty. James, incensed at 
such an outrage being committed in his name, sent Sir Andrew 
Wood to supersede Arran in his command ; but before the 
great admiral arrived the fleet had .set out again for France. 
That it reached its <!cstination was certain, hut its ultimate 
fate is veiled in obscurity. Very few ships returned to Sc(jt- 
land, and of the remainder some may have been sedd to the 
ITench government, and others converted into ships of 
merchandise. The record of the Great A/lchael alone is 
known : she was i)urcha.sed from the Duke of Albany by the 
French Governmetit for 40,000 francs. In the meantime Lord 
Horne, the Lord (. hamberlain, crossed the Fngli.sh border with 
8000 men, and pn^ceeded to lay waste the country. He was 
surpri.sed by lire ICnglish army, under Sir William J^uKver, at 
the Broomhouse Pa.ss, and uUerly routed. ( 5 n hearing of 
this defeat, Jai«»es resolved to command his army him.selfand 
invade Englar 1 
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The war had been deprecated by both Queen and Council, 
and James’s intention to lead his forces to the front was sincerely 
deplored by them and by the people generally. The Queen’s 
objection was enhanced by personal feeling, of which jealousy 
of the influence of the elderly and invalid Queen of France 
was a considerable factor. Anne of Iketagne had grievously 
offended her by writing James ‘ane love letter.’ She tried first 
to dissuade her husband from his rash purpose by vituperation 
of the rival queen, whom she described as a woman twice 
married by means of divorce, and of far from exemplary 
character. I'his failing, she related inauspicious dreams — one, 
that in a vision she saw James dashed to pieces at the foot 
of a precipice — another, that all her jewels turned to pearls, the 
emblem of widowiiood, in her hands. James remaining uncon- 
vinced, she had recourse to apparent miracles ; but if events 
do cast their shadows before iliem, the extraordinary occult 
incidents that preceded Flodden may have been authentic 
‘warnings’ and not fictitious oocs, arranged by the Queen as 
most historians surmise. 

One evening .shortly before the army wms to start, when 
James was hearing vespers at the church of St. Michael, at 
Linlitiigow, a man, blue robed with long yellow hair and car- 
riage of majestic dignity, mysteriously appeared in the church, 
and, to die amazement of all present, approached tlur kneeling 
King and said ii' clear tones: ‘Sire, I am .sent to w.un thee not 
to proceed in this present undertaking -for if thou dost it 
shall not i.ire with thyself or those who go with thee. 

Further, it hath been enjoyned me to bid thee shun the familiar 
society and councils of women, lest they occasion thy disgrace 
and destruction.’ All present were .seized with suj)erstitious 
dread and horror, aiid the mysterious stranger, ‘ like the blink 
of the whiff of the whirhvind, vaTushed away and could be no 
more seen.’ 

An even more striking augury occurred a few days later 
in the market-place at Kdiohuigh : at midnight a herald, pro- 
claiming himself to be an emi>sar\ from Fluto, sounded a 
trumpet and summoned a muster-rr^ll of the Scots nobility 
and burghers under arms to appear bt ^orc his master within 
forty days. All who heard were paralysed wu'th iear except 
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one man, a lawyer, who appealed from the summons, and said 
he would rely on ‘the mercies of God.’ ‘But, whether,’ says 
Lindsay of Pitscottic, ‘ this sumniondis was proclaimed by vaine 
personnes for their pastymes, or it was ane spirit, I cannot tell. 
But . . . Verrilie, he who caused me to chronicle this was . . . 
in the town in the mcanctynie ; . . . and he swore efter the field 
thair was not ane man that was called at that tyme that 
escaped except that ane man that appealed from thair judge- 
ments.* 

Notwithstanding these ill-omened portents the army set out 
for the border, and entered England on 22 August, 1513. 
While encamped on the banks of the Till, a tributary of the 
Tweed, James caused a law to be made by which the heir of 
any who should fall in the campaign should be free from legacy 
duty. Two days after crossing the border the Scottish army 
took two castles, one, I'ord Castle, was held by Lady Heron, 
whose husband was a prisoner in Edinburgh. She was beauti- 
ful, fascinating, and alluring, and James was far more her 
captive than she his. He wasted several days in dalliance 
upon her, and the Scottish chroniclers assert that she not only 
deterred the King from his military duties but betrayed his 
ill-advised confidences to I-ord Surrey. The delay she occa- 
sioned enabled the hlnglish forces to collect and Lord Thomas 
Howard, Lord High Admiral of England, to join his father 
with five thousand men. The Scots, either from lack of 
proper provision or disgust at the King’s folly, deserted daily 
in battalions. 

Eventually James took up an excellent position on the crest 
of Elodden, a hill near the banks of the Till. On 4 Sep- 
tember Surrey sent a herald to remonstrate against this position, 
which he said was more like a fortress or camp than the 
‘indifferent ground ‘ on which a battle should be fought. James 
made no reply to this remarkable message, but when Surrey 
sent to say that he wished to offer battle on the following 
Friday, James cordially agreed, notwithstanding the strain 
further delay would make upon the troops. Everything was 
more like the eve cT a tournament than of a battle, messages of 
a most courtly^ character passed between the hostile com- 
manders. On ;hc appointed e!ay Surrey led his army over the 
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narrow Twissel Bridf^c within gunshot of the Scottish artillery, 
but James would not permit a shot to be fired, though the 
captain of the gunners fell at his feet in supplication, and the 
head of the Douglases left the field in anger at such quixotism. 
In answer to all petitions the King replied that he would meet 
his antagonists on equal terms, and that he scorned to avail 
himself of such an advantage. 

Surrey therefore was enabled to arrange his army in the 
most advantageous position possible on the plain of Brankston 
at the foot of Flodden Hill. 

Surrey was an immeasurably greater general tiian James, 
and the English arrows more deadly than the Scottish heavy 
artillery, but the great misfortune, says Burton, ' was that the 
Scots were led by a champion bent on feats of personal prowess 
rather than by a general. The King was in front fighting with 
his own hand, thus signally justifying what the Spanish 
ambassador has said of him. With tJie true spirit of the 
soldier, the flower of the army gathered round him and took 
their share in the result of his lamentable blunder. Thus the 
chief gentry of Scotland were gathered into a cluster for 
slaughter. Leaders were drawn from their posts, and their 
followers left to themselves, were broken and dispersed. Ten 
thousand Scots were reported at the English Court to \)e killed. 
The Ling himself fell close to the English commander, to 
whom he seems to have been fighting his way in the hope of a 
personal combat.’ 

During the nigiit the surviving Scots hurried back to their 
country, telling all whom they encountered 

Of the stern strife and carnfige drear, 

Of Flodden’s fatal field 
When shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield. 
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CHAPTER III 

Margaret’s grief. Coronation of James V. Margaret marries Angus. 
Depost^l fr<vn Keg- ncy. Alb my Regent. Margaret struggles for the 
possession of her sons. Her escape to Kngland. Birth of Margaret 
Douglas. Her luisbancl and friends desert her. Arri\es in T.ondon. 
Returns to .Sfoiland. Her tlemands for money. King Henrv supports 
Angus. Margaret’s indiscreet friendship for Albany. She prevents a war. 
She ende ivo ts to gain jiower by the erection of her son. Albany defeated 
by the English. Albany reiurns to France. James v. erected. 

M AR(xARF/J' was at Linlithgow when the news of 
the disaster arrived. Although her grief at her 
liusband’s death was profound it did not blind her 
to the necessities of the moment, and she at once started for 
I’erth, convened l^arliament, and made arrangements for her 
son’s coronation. Meanwhile her grief must have been intensified 
bj^ tidings from Kngland concerning the discourteous treatment 
of the body of James IV. As tht^rc had been a Papal edict 
against his taking arms it was supposed that no Chri.stiin 
funeral had taken place ; the information that he w'as buried 
in the monastery at Sheen did not arrive till a later date. 
Also there were rumours that James was not dead, having 
escaped from Idoddcii, and had citlier gone on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, or had been carried off. and imprisoned by the 
Homes. In iuture years Man^aret made use of these reports 
to assist in obtaining her divorce frotn Angu.s. At the present 
time all her energies were centred in arranging the coronation 
of James v., and getting her position as regent ratified by 
Parliament, as, dtlioiigh James had stated in his will that .she 
should govern during her .son’s minority, the custom of the 
country was that tlie man next of kin to the king should rule 
during his child b<C'od. 

The ‘Moui'iin ; '"'••>roiiaticn ’ took place at Scone on 29 
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September, and when the crown was put on James’s infant brow 
his bereaved subjects could not restrain their tears for the 
fallen heroes of Floddcn and their knight-errant King. 

When the melancholy ceremony was over Margaret was 
made regent and tutrix of the king, and Stirling Castle 
appointed for their residence. In the meantime Surrey had 
retired, realizing the impossibility of supporting an invading 
army without the help of a fleet, and the attacks from England 
diminished to mere border raids. Immediately after h'lodden 
Margaret had written privately to Henry for a truq^.', pleading 
that the king of Scotland was ‘very small and tender’ being 
‘only one year and five months old.’ Henry granted the truce, 
and Scotland was allowed a chance to recuperate. Hut the 
gold(m opportunity was lost, as the nobles that had survived 
Elodden entered into warfare with each other, and the a])point- 
ment of prelates in place of those who had been slain almost 
caused a civil war between the upholders of the regent and the 
Church. No sooner was Margaret established in the regency 
than a party arose who objected to the government of a woman 
and wished to recall the Duke of Albany (L.ord High Admiral 
of h'rance and son of James the d'hird’s orother who had tied to 
France to escape fraternal wrath) and make him regent. An 
envoy was sent, but Louis xn,, mindful of his treaty with 
Henr>, ( Ejected to Albany’s dejxirture. 

Margaret’s position was arduous in the extreme : she had to 
rule nobles at war with each other and far from loyal to herself, 
and people almost starving from the devastation of crops and 
cattle caused by war, A calm firm woman with a powerful mind 
and great tact might have governed with some success, but 
thougdi Margaret’s intellect w^as excellent her temperament was 
impulsive and passionate. She was remarkably like Henry Vlll. ; 
an imperious will and uncontrolled emotions characterized them 
both, but while his political position enabled him to rule 
circumstances, hers left her absolutely at their mercy. When 
Henry wished to divert : Katharine of Aragon and marry 
Anne Holeyri, altht ugh the great powers of Europe was against 
him, he accomplished his desire by the strength of his position 
as King of England and chamjfion of the Reformation, and in 
its achievement became the only monarch in Western Europe 
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free from Papal control. Margaret attempted a similar feat, 
and lost all she hoped to gain except the gratification of an 
emotion. But it is unfair to describe Margaret as weak and 
Henry as strong. Probably had she been forty and absolute 
ruler of a powerful country, when the psychological moment 
arrived she would have met it in as satisfactory a way as her 
brother did ; and had Henry been twenty-five and the un- 
popular regent of a disaffected country when he essayed the 
divorce, Katharine in all likelihood would have remained his 
consort tiy death, or the 'Fudor dynasty would have ended 
with the second king. Perhaps Charles VT. of France was 
more responsible than is generally imagined for the lack of 
mental balance in some of his descendants : Margaret’s rashness 
and Henry’s selfish cruelty may have been inherited from the 
mad \/alois King. 

After Margaret had ruled her turbulent nobles for six months 
her son Alexander was born, and immediately created Duke of 
Ross. 

Soon afterwards Louis Xll. made her an offer of marriage, 
but Henry, most unwilling that such a close union between 
France and Scotland should be consummated, wrote strenuously 
to dissuade his dearest sister from consenting. Margaret duti- 
fully obeyed his behest. 

Henry’s policy was to prevent a strong French influence 
in Scotland, as it would militate against his great wish to 
rule that country by means of his sister and nephew ; and he 
always exerted his diplomacy to prevent a Franco-Scottish 
alliance. 

In order to lessen the possibility of a union between France 
and Scotlarnl, [Icnry arranged one between the former country 
and England, con.solidating it by giving his younger sister 
Mary in marriage to Louis xii., and so eliminating Margaret’s 
chance the French crown matrimonial. Louis, who realized 
the advantage offered by an alliance with prosperous England 
over one with ciushed Scotland, agieed to Henry’s terms, 
accepted the hand of tlie Princess and promised to V.cep Albany 
from Scotland. On o October, 1314. the wedding was cclebiated 
and a treaty concluded between the three countries ; but the 
cool and cautious in which Scotland was mentioned 
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showed her rulers their folly in having sacrificed so much for 
their ancient ally. 

Margaret now began to weary of widowhood and long for 
manly aid in the many difficulties of her position. A wise 
marriage with the approbation of the nobles might have 
proved advantageous to both Queen and country, and al- 
though by James the Fourth’s will Margaret would cease to be 
regent if she remarried, the Council if they so desired it might 
have overruled that clause. Wisdom not being Margaret’s 
salient characteristic, it naturally became meekly subservient to 
emotion in the question of marriage. She met the liandsome, 
fascinating, and accomplished Earl of Angus, and having 
promptly succumbed to his many charms, determined to marry 
him, notwithstanding that he was affianced, and devoted, to 
Lady jane Stuart, Lord Traquairs daughter. 

Angus was at the time eighteen and a widower, having 
at an early age married Lady Margaret Mepburn, who died 
wit)\in a year. II is father had been killed at Flo<lden, and he 
had recently succeeded his grandfather, the notorious llell- 
the-Cat, to the titles and estates of the most powerful family 
in Scoiiand. Had he been older and wiser, and had the 
Council been consulted, the marriage might have been more 
successful, but he was, to quote Lord Dacre, ‘childishly young, 
and attended by no wise councillors.’ The manner in which 
the marriage was performed was tlic most foolish imaginable. 
Margaret pcTsuadcd Angus to agree to a clandestine wedding 
and, onl> informing his maternal grandfather, Lord Drummond, 
who arranged ways and means, they were secretly married on 
4 August, 1514, at Kinnoiil Church, by Walter Drummond, 
Dean of Dunblane. 

Both the Queen and Angus thought that the union of the 
regency with the powerful house of Douglas would establish 
them as rulers of Scotland and guardians of the King, but they 
failed to recognize that the method of their marriage would 
alienate the Council, and that the elevation of one powerful 
family wouM create the envy and enmity of the others. The 
clans were more like hereditary principalities than ordinary 
noble families, and Douglas, Hamilton, li^ntly, Gordon, and 
Home were nt this time the most powerful. When the secret 
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of the marriage was divulged the four last, regardless of past 
feuds, bound themselves together against Angus and the Queen. 
Margaret increased their wrath by giving the high offices of 
state to her husband’s relatives. In September, Elphinstone, 
the learned Bishop of Aberdeen, died on the eve of his transla- 
tion to the archbishopric of St. Andrews and the primacy, and 
the Queen illegally appointed Gavin Douglas to these exalted 
posts, notwithstanding that Hepburn, the Prior of St. Andrews, 
had been elected by the canons, and P'orman, Bishop of Moray, 
nominated by the Pope. A triangular conflict ensued, which 
ended in Douglas retaining the primacy and archbishopric, and 
the other aspirants receiving propitiatory emoluments. 

In the midst of all this turmoil and unpopularity it was 
comforting for Margaret to learn that Henry VIII. commended 
her marriage. She attributed his approval to brotherly love and 
desire for her happiness, not realizing that she had given him 
a further oiiportunity of influencing Scottish politics by marrying 
the head of a family that had always courted the alliance of 
Phiglish kings, and relied on their support against its rightful 
sovereigns. y\s soon as it was understood that the Queen and 
Angus were the leaders of the h^nglish party, several no!)les, 
including Iluntly and Home, joined forces with them, but 
the majority under Arran, Lennox, Glencairn, and Chancellor 
Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, supported the P'rench alliance, 
and desired that Albany should be called to the regenc3^ 
Arran and his friends declared war against Angus, and once 
more Scotland was the scene of civil strife. 

Henry, wlio was informed by Dacre of all Scottish occur- 
rences, invited Margaret to Jingland with her sons, but she was 
at this time too wise to accept the invitation, remembering 
the consequences of James th(! First’s visit to fCngland. Un- 
happily the secret leaked out, and the Council believed that 
Margaret was preparing to cross the border, and in consequence 
kept her under close surveillance. Shortly afterwards the 
Council soleninl}' deposed the Queen from the regency and sent 
Sir William Comyn, Lyon King at Arms, to inform Angus that 
*he must forthwith appear before the Lords of the (V;uncil to 
answer for his Ixjdness in marrying the Queen without their 
assent and recommendation.* When he approached Margaret, 
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Sir William addressed her as ‘my lady the Kings mother/ 
instead of by her royal title. Lord Drummond, who was present, 
was so enraged at the insult that he boxed the herald’s ears, an 
act without precedent, which cost him both lands and liberty 
later. 

Angus did not obey the summons, but instead hastened to 
Perth, arrested Beaton, the Lord Chancellor, and taking the 
great seal by force, assumed the Lord Chancellorship himself. 
The indignant nobility flew to arms to avenge the insult to 
Church and law, and the injured prelate fulminated eccjesiastical 
anathemas against the Queen and her adherents, so that ‘there 
was no service done in the Queen’s grace’s presence nor yet in 
the diocese where the persons dw^elt’ When Parliament met 
the factions were so discordant that it w^as decided to prorogue 
it till Albany should come and rule the segregated country. 

In January 1515 Louis XII. died, and was succeeded by his 
nephew and son-in-law, Francis I., who had no objection to his 
Lord High Admiral the Duke of Albany visiting Scotland for 
an indefinite period. The Duke therefore set out as soon 
as possible and landed in Dumbarton on (8 May. Proceeding 
slowly to Ldinburgh he w^as formally insiallcd regent on 10 July. 
Margaret was wise enough to disguise her jealousy of the 
man who would su[)piant her, received him graciously, and did 
all in iier power to gain his friendship. /Mbany was an accom- 
plished courtier and Margaret a beautiful woman, so at first 
their relations were most cordial. Indeed, throughout his con- 
nexion W1I.1 her, Albany, though often sorely tried, behaved 
with great courtesy and consideration. 

A-: first Albany’s regency prospered, but after a time his 
inability to understand Scottish feeling and method of govern- 
ment and his obvious sympathy' with all things French caused 
dissatisfaction, and the appointment of Frenchmen to high 
offices provoked the jealousy of the nobles ; nevertheless the 
majority of them sacrificed personal feeling to loyalty to their 
country, supported Albany and helped him to form the strong 
government \^hich w'as to save Scotland from internecine strife. 
Unhappily for Margaret ^hc greatest attribute of strength in the 
eyes of that government was the possession of the person of the 
King. J^arliamcnt convened to discuss the question of his 
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guardianship, nominated eight lords, four of whom were to be 
chosen by lot, and from them Margaret was to select three to 
be the guardians of the King and his brother. Having sent to 
acquaint Margaret of this resolution, the four chosen peers 
proceeded from the Tolbooth to the Castle to put the new law 
into effect. All the town turned out to see the King and the 
Duke taken from their mother, but those who imagined that 
Margaret would tamely submit to being deprived of her 
children were vastly mistaken in her character. Arraying her- 
self in r^bes oi state, she received the deputation at the Castle 
gate, holding James by the hand. The Duke of Ross in his 
nurse's arms and Angus were close behind her. Nothing could 
have been more effective : a beautiful golden-haired queen, with 
anger flashing from her blue eyes, surrounded by her two 
small children and handsome, stalwart husband. 

The Oueem stopped the peers as they approached the gates, 
and commanded them to stand and declare their errand before 
drawing nearer to the sovereign. They replied that they were 
sent by Parliament to receive the persons of the king and his 
brother. On hearing this Margaret ordered the portcullis to be 
lowered, and answered through the bars : ‘ I hold this castle by 
the gift of my late husband, your sovereign, who also entrusted 
to me the keeping and government of my children, nor shall I 
yield them to any person whatsoever ; but I respect the Parlia- 
ment and require a respite f)f six days to consider their 
mandate. Tor my charge is infinite in import, and, alas, my 
councillors arc few.’ Angus did not show such courage, but 
endeavoured to persuade Margaret to obey the Parliament, 
and, for fear of losing his life and lands, insisted upon signing 
a document to the v ffcct that he consented to the surrender of 
the children. Margaret, however, uninfluenced by such pusil- 
lanimity, remained firm, and the deputation was obliged to retire 
discomfited. The j^cople admired their Queen’s courage and 
applauded her vociferously. 

On the fifth day Margaret wrote to Albany to say that 
if James V. and liis brother were left in her cj^rc she would 
maintain them on her dc.wry and submit that they .should be 
under the guardianship of the Earl Marshal, Lord Keith, the 
Lord Chambei lain. Lord Home, Sir Robert Lauder of Pass, and 
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Angus. Albany declined to accede to this appeal, and regarded 
it as a refusal to obey the order of the Parliament. On hearing 
of the futility of her petition Margaret, recognizing the impos- 
sibility of holding Edinburgh Castle against the Regent, fled 
with her children to Stirling, where she was greatly beloved of 
the people. Angus retired to Tantallon and Home to Newark, 
where he entered into negotiations with Lord Dacre on behalf 
of the Queen. 

Finding that Margaret did not intend to yield her children 
at their command, the Estates resorted to force and ordered the 
nobles of Scotland to assemble with their retainers to blockade 
Stirling Castle and capture the King. Angus was summoned 
with the others, but he had the temerity to refuse to assist at the 
siege of his wife and queen. Instead, he hastened to her assist- 
ance with a company of sixty horse, but when he found the 
castle surrounded by four hundred soldiers, he realized the 
impotence of his force. lie, therefore, took a few faithful 
followers and entered the castle by a secret way in order to have 
a few minute.s’ conversation with his wife, fn spite of all 
precautions he was observed, and only escaped tlirough the 
bravery of his attendants, sixteen of whom were slain in his 
defence. Hi.s brother, with a small force, remained to advise 
and defend the Oiieen, but, on the arrival of Albany with seven 
thousand men, fled for his life, taking his soldiers with him. 
Even a higli spirited princess, fighting for the possession of her 
children, could r^jt hold a fortress with a few domestics against 
a large ar:.:v'’, Margaret intimated to Albany that she was 
ready to capitulate and obey the Government. 

On 4 August she received the Regent at the castle gate, 
and putting the keys into the little King’s hand, told him 
to present them. Albany kneii to receive this token of submis- 
sion, and then having embraced James, told Margaret that she 
might see her children as often as .-he liked, but that no control 
over their actions could be permitted. Thus, in the kindest and 
most courteous manner possible, Albany deprived Margaret of 
real power ui Scotland, She appeared to appreciate his 
graciousness in appointing the peers she had selected as 
guardians, and in the Council book it is wr?tten that Hhe 
Duke pleased the Queen in that behalf and other ways.’ Her 
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pleasure was, however, more apparent than substantial. It was 
expedient to submit to the all-powerful Albany, but he had 
deprived her of authority and frustrated her cherished plan 
(definitely formulated since the edict that the Government should 
have control of the Royal children) to take the King and 
the Duke to England, and keep them there till the nobles 
agreed to her terms ; a person of Margaret’s temperament 
would feel intensely the abrogation of her power and the failure 
of her scheme. 

Albany e\cn dictated her letters to Henry; and it was 
only by sending him a message through one of Lord Dacre’s 
agents to the effect that spontaneous epistles were signed ‘ your 
loving sister,’ and supervised ones * Margaret R.,’ that she 
could acquaint her brother with the true state of affairs. 

In spite of apparently insuperable difficulties, and with the 
advice of i.ord Dacrc, Margaret resolved to make an attempt to 
escape with the King. She therefore retired to lanlithgow 
Palace, presumabl}' to await the birth of her child, and to elude 
the vigilance of Albany reported that she was dangerously ill 
Having made her arrangements satisfactorily, she sent for 
Angus, and on 1 5 September, the day after his arrival, 
they slipped out of the palace, accompanied by a few faithful 
servants. They were soon met by Lord Home and a troop of 
horsemen, who escorted them to Angus’s border fortress, 
Tantallon Castle. Margaret was afraid to enter England with- 
out express permission, and aware that Albany would certainly 
find her if she remained at Tantallon, she took refuge in the 
adjacent nunnery of Coldstream, where she was within riding 
distance of Lord Dacrc, who frequently visited her. 

Tlic‘ scheme to abduct the King entirely failed. It had been 
arranged that one of Albany’s towns should be fired in order to 
take his attention from Stirling, and that simultaneously Home, 
who, as Lord C'hamberlain, had access to them, should carry 
off the Royal children and rejoin Margaret on the border. The 
plot was di^co'cTed and thwarted and Home outlawed: he 
escaped, however, and was able to carry the b:^l news to tl\e 
Queen and Angus. 

As soon a.s^he heard of Margaret’s escape from Linlith- 
gow and iiite’^ri^n to vi‘-it England, Albany despatched a 
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messenger with propitiatory letters, promising that if she 
would return she should be put in possession of Stirling 
Castle, and all her rights and revenues as Queen-Dowager, 
except those forfeited by her marriage, and allowed to see her 
children as often as she washed. These terms were to hold good 
until she was well enough to travel back to Edinburgh. Had 
Margaret accepted Albany’s proposal, Henry’s plan to use her as 
a means of obtaining influence in Scottish affairs would have 
fallen through, but Dacre assured her that the Regent’s letter 
was insincere, frightened her by saying that he was seeking her 
with an army of forty thousand men, in order to take her 
to Edinburgh by force, and persuaded her to refuse the offer. 
Thus the great opportunity for a conciliation w^as missed, and 
Margaret elected to ally herself with England against the 
country of which her son was Sovereign. The only explanation 
of her action after Albany’s generous offer is, that her state of 
health prevented her from reasoning the (luestion out for herself, 
and rendered her susceptible to Dacre’s persuasion. 

At length King Henry’s messenger arrived with the 
expected invitation, and Margaret started for Morpeth, Lord 
Dacre’s castle neat the border, where everything was ready 
for her reception. Unhappily, her health broke down before 
she arrived, and she was obliged to stay at Harbottlc, a grim 
fortress :isone<l against the Scottish borderers, who were 

unusu'"’ turbulent just then. Lord Dacrc, who was in 
con .nd, rclused to admit the Scottish attendants, and was 
only persu.rletl by sheer nece.ssity to receive the Queen herself 

Forty-eight hours later, on 8 October, Margaret Douglas 
w^as born. After a youth full of adventure, but void of pleasure, 
she married the Earl of Lennox, and eventually became the 
mother in-law of Mary Queen of Scots, and c<jnsequently the 
ancestress of subseq\;ent Sovereigns of Groat Britain. Little is 
known of her early life, but oci,., uonally she is mentioned in 
contemporary records as being at Holyrood with her mother, 
or at St. James’s with her father. 

On 10 October Marj^aret wrote to inform Albany of 
the birth of her daughter, and notwithstanding her concessions 
at Stirling, to demand restoration to the regency and to the 
tutelage of her children, according to her late husband’s will, 
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and to point out that she had been compelled to fly from Scot- 
land as her life was in danger. Instead of regarding the letter 
as an hysterical effusion of an overwrought woman and tempor- 
izing, Albany took it seriously and passed it on to the Council, 
who sternly replied that the choice of a Regent was the 
prerogative of the tliree Estates, not of the King, that Albany 
had been legally appointed and with her approval, and that she 
had by remarrying deprived herself of the guardianship of 
the Royal children, therefore it was impossible to grant her 
demands. Albany, however, wrote a private letter in which 
he repeated the terms offered in September, and besought 
her to return ; but Margaret, distrusting any arrangement by 
w^hich, instead of gaining the authority she desired, she would 
be dependent upon Albany’s generosity, again refused his 
conditions. \ \ V . 

On 1 5 October, Angus, Arran, Home, and several other 
Scottish nobles entered into a bond to resist the Regent and 
remove the Royal children from his guardianship, and the 
knowledge of their loyalty cheered the Queen greatly. In 
November she was sufficiently recovered to travel to Morpeth 
Castle, where she and her baby could enjoy the comforts 
necessary to their condition. But the journey was too much for 
Margaret after the trials and privations of the last few 
months, and she became seriously ill immediately after her 
arrival. The death of the Duke of Ross at the age of one 
year and nine months, on i8 December, overwhelmed her 
with grief, and naturally retarded her recovery ; the rumour that 
the prince had been poisoned by the Regent added to her 
pain, and the feeling that if she had been with her child he 
would not have died, weighed heavily upon her mind. 

Troubles never came singly to Margaret Tudor, and now 
a change of European politics was the occasion of her greater 
distress. Henry viii. entered into a league with the Emperor 
to drive the IVcnch out of Italy, and before sending troops 
abroad it was necessary to be on amiable terms with Scotland. 
Albany also being anxious for peace, a truce between the two 
countries was arranged on 17 January to extend till Whit- 
suntide. Ang^Js and his friends were therefore between Scylla 
and Charybrhs in the shape of their own offended rulers and 
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their faithless supporters. Recognizing their impotence, and 
feeling that it would be less grievous to lose honour than 
lands or liberty, they abandoned their Queen, although she was 
dangerously ill, and offered their allegiance to Albany, who 
accepted it and restored their forfeited possessions. Margaret 
never forgave Angus for this cowardly desertion, although she 
received him kindly when he returned to Morpeth. 

Shortly afterwards Henry viil. invited Margaret and her 
recalcitrant husband to London. They both arranged to go, 
and a suitable escort was sent to accompany the invaliA Queen 
on her journey. Although he had accepted his brother-in-law’s 
invitation with alacrity, Angus’s heart failed him at the last 
moment, and when on ^ April all were ready to start he was 
missing ; it was subsequently ascertained that he had retired to 
the security of the borders. Margaret was deeply hurt ; that 
her husband should again abandon her was dej)Iorablc, but that 
he should humiliate her in the eyes of the English courtiers was 
mortifying in the extreme. His conduct eliminated the remain- 
ing fragments of her affection for him, and the angei caused by 
his first desertion vv a.s crystallized by his second into an implac 
able and inexorable hate. 

That she became happier as she neared London is shown 
by a letter written to Henry from Stoncy Stratford : — 

‘DL'M.EST Bkotiier, — As heartily as I can, I recommend 
me unto you, and let you wit that yesternight I came hither, so 
being comforted of you in my journey in many and sundry wise 
that, loving; be to our Lord God, I am in right good health, and 
as joyous ol my said journey towards you as any woman may 
be in coming to her brother as I have great cause and am most 
desirous now to come to your presence, and have sight of your 
person, in whom, next to God., is mine only trust and confi- 
dence — Your loving sister, Margaret ’ 

On 3 May she entered I 'mdon, according to Hall’s 
Chronicle, ‘ riding behind Sir Thomas Parr on a white palfrey. 
She was richly dressed, with a great company of lords and 
ladies. She came first to Baynards Castle, and from thence 
she was convoyed by water to Greenwich Palace, where she was 
received right joyously by the King, her brother, Queen 
Katharine, and the French Queen, her uster.’ 
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Gay functions and festivals were held in her honour, and the 
Londoners heartily acclaimed her as she passed by. y\ftcr the 
sufferings and humiliations of the last three years, applause and 
popularity were dear to the deposed Regent. 

As Margaret had brought nothing of value from Scotland, 
and had, since her arrival in luigland, received nothing from 
Albany but her jewels, she depended upon Henry for her main- 
tenance. The fervour of her reception by him blinded her to 
his dislike of her ever-increasing expenditure, and she continued 
to petition him and W'olscy for funds to meet the demands of 
her open-handed extravagance. Moreover, she wearied them 
with reiterations of her grievances and constant complaints of 
Albany, atid it was only by indiscreet revelations of his plans 
that she was able to command their attention. 

In June 1516 Scottish amba.ssadors came to London to 
arrange the renewal of the truce, and Henry made it a condition 
that Albany should not only be removed from the regency, but 
banished from the kingdom, and, in a letter to the Estates, 
pointed out that should a disaster befall the little King, 
suspicion would certainly rest upon the Regent, who was the 
next heir to the throne, and also that Margaret’s revenue should 
be paid. Contrary to the expectations of Henry and Margaret, 
Albany’s position was strengthened rather than injured the 
ultimatum. The Estates replied that they had perfect confi- 
dence in liim, and that the guardians of the King were the 
same as his mother had chosen. An attempt was made 1<.» 
collect Margaret’s revenues, but although most drastic methods 
were pursued, only a hundred and fourteen pounds was paid 
out of i^i4,334 that was owed to her. Her financial position, 
therefore, was worse than before, as hitherto she had borrowed 
money on tluj understanding that she would pay it back when 
her revenues arrived ; now it was obvious that her resources were 
practically nil, and VVolscy, aware of the fact, became less 
generous. 

In the spring of 1517 Margaret expressed a desire to return 
to Scotland. Whether her dependence upon Henry, and his 
obvious reluctance to piovide for her with the rnunificence she 
required, mad<j#a further prolongation of her visit intolerable, or 
a rumviur tha' James v. was ill caused her to wish to see him, 
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is unknown, but it is certain that the news of Albany’s contem- 
plated return to France removed any difficulties witli reji;ard to 
her reception. The Estates intimated that they would be happy 
to welcome her on the condition that she sliould abstain from 
all interference with the authority of Albany or his vicegerents. 
She therefore arranged to leave London in May, and before 
starting implored Henry to make the restoration of her jointure 
one of the terms of the peace that was made possible by 
Albany's departure, but Henry, ever bent on his own interest, 
disregarded lier appeal, and omitted to take this most nScessary 
precaution for her welfare. 

Lord and Lady Shrewsbury, with a small train, were 
appointed to escort her back to Scotland. The route was the 
same that she had followed as a bride fourteen years before, 
and the contrast between the two journeys must have been 
painfully apparent. 

At Berwick she was met by Angus, and, knowing how 
helpful the Douglas inlluence would be in the accomplishment 
of her plans to regaiti the Regency, she agreed to a reconcilia- 
tion. Unhappily, however, she heard that he had returned to 
his earlicu' love, Lad\' Jane Stuart, and taken her to Donglas- 
dale, v\ here she had become the mother of a daughter. Angus, 
therefon , v-.as mot, not witli open arms as he had expected, but 
with tr'Misnorts of jeakui.sy and vigorous upbraiding. All the 
same a periencton [lacification was arranged for political pur- 
poses, and pc»*haps, too, on the Oiuxn’s part from a wish to 
reclaim hei lusba ;d’s straying affections. 

She reai'hed lulinburgh on 17 June, and look up her 
abode in Holyrood Jkilace. She was cordially received by the 
councilldis but not permitted to visit her son who, on her 
arrival, had been removed from Edinburgh to Craigmillar. She 
said in a letter to Wolsey that she thought this incomprehen- 
sible, and, evidently mistrusting tii. ruling powers, asked that 
Dacre might be authorized to send agents to see how she was 
treated, and concluded by remarking that if Albany should 
return, ScotlancJ would be no ‘]»iding j'lnce ’ for her. 

Soon afterw^ards James was taken ill, and Lord Erskine, his 
personal guardian,' allowed Margaret to see fflm ; but the 
frequency of her visits arou.sed the ' -id suspicioiis that she 
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would try to spirit him off to England, and the permission was 
rescinded by the Council. 

The ill-feeling between the parties of Albany and the Queen 
had been increased shortly before the Regent’s departure by the 
execution of Angus’s chief supporter, Lord Home, Lord Cham- 
berlain and Warden of the Border, and his brother. As Home 
was the only noble of importance who had escaped from 
Flodden, he was extremely popular, and the sentence given by 
what was considered a packed jury caused general discontent. 
To make matters worse, Albany gave the wardenship of the 
Border to his friend the Sieur dc la Bastre, with the additional 
office of general charge tV affaires. The anger of the Borderers 
was excessive, and as soon as an opportunity occurred they 
murdered de la Bastre, and so very nearly caused a breach with 
France. Margaret sought to take advantage of the coolness 
with France and the death of Albany’s vicegerent to raise her 
husband to the vacant chancellorship. Angus was entirely at 
one with his wife in this, and strove his utmost to acquire the 
chief power in the country. Arran, as the noble most nearly 
connected with the crown, assumed the office of Warden of th(^ 
Border, and the first place in the Council. Feuds between the 
house of Douglas and Hamilton ensued which practically 
annihilated the best endeavours of the Government for peace. 
To make confusion worse confounded, Macdonald of Lochalsh 
raised the standard of rebellion in the Isles. 

In the midst of the turmoil Margaret’s distresses increased. 
Owing to Henry’s failure to insist on the payment of her join- 
ture by the State she was without funds, and the revenues that 
could be collected from her personal estates, such as Ettrick 
Forest, were tjiken by Angu.s. Without money or any one to 
champion her failing cause, she appealed to Lord 13acre for 
help from Itngland. ‘ I stand in .sore case,’ she wrote from 
Stirling Castle. ‘ An I get not the King my brother’s help, nor 
my Lord Cardinal’s, for such jewels as his grace gave me at 
my departing, I must put away for money. I have discharged 
all my servants, because I had nought to give them, .scarcely 
finding meat for the day to sustain myself, and for that I is 
indebted to %\y faithful comptroller, Robin Barton, for my 
sustenariL-e. lord Dacre, intercede that I may return to live 
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in England, for the Lords of the Scottish Privy Council prohibit 
me from seeing my son. I had lieve be dead than live out my 
life in Scotland. ... His Grace promised me, at my departing, 
that Scotland should never have peace from England without I 
were well done by, which is not done, for I was never so evil ; 
wherefore I beseech his Grace Henry VIII. to remedy it hastily, 
for all my hope and comfort is in him. And wit you, my lord, 
this realm stood never as it doeth now, nor never like to have 
so much evil rule in it, for every lord prideth who may be the 
greatest party, and have the most friends ; and they chink to 
get the King my son into their hands, and then they will rule 
all as they will. . . . And I see no good for my son nor me.' 

Dacre wrote to Henry, who sent Commissioners to insist on 
the payment of her revenue as Queen- Dowager, and on 15 
February, 1519, a full Council assembled at Edinburgh to 
discuss the matl(T. As Angus objected to the presence of the 
English Commissioners, Margaret conducted the case for herself. 
After sitting for .several days i.^c Council decided to accept 
Margaret’s offer to exchange some of her lanfls for a fixed annual 
sum to be paid from the royal treasury; also ordered that Angus 
should sign a document renouncing any claim to her possessions. 
But tliesc decrees, though passed, were not enforced, and the 
unhappy Queen lemaincd in precisely the same condition as 
before. 

Angus havii^g failed her again (he tried to cancel his pro- 
mise to relinquisli his claim to her lands), Margaret resolved to 
divorce hu; 11 conjugal and political infidelity wer(! enough 
to justify that drastic course, but naturally the nobles wore 
aghast at the annoiuicemcnt. Angus, who would lose most by 
it, did Ins utino.st to reconcile his indignant vife, but to no 
effect, in an incredibly short lim^ the nobles had split into two 
factions quite different from any previous combinations : Arran, 
Lennox, I' leming, and Maxwell supptn-ted the Queen ; Crawford, 
Errol, Cilarninis, and Gavin Dougl:i.s joined issue with Angus. 
Tlie first object of the Queen's party was the recall of Albany, 
as he alone coyld control and piiiiish \ngns. 

But before it was possible to acquaint Albany with their 
wish for his return, Scotland was once more in a ftate of discord 
nearly approaching civil war. Margaret’s spin'is had risen 
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at the prospect of freedom from her husband and friend- 
ship with Albany, to whom she had written a cordial letter of 
invitation, but when Henry Chadsworth, the Prior of the 
Friars Obscrvatit, arrived witli letters containing Henry the 
PLighlh’s views on divorce in general and hers in particular, her 
ht)])es were baffled. Henry and Katharine were horrified at Mar- 
garet's proposed conduct, and Chadsworth was not only autho- 
rized to deliver letters to her but to improve upon them, and do 
all he could to convince Margaret of her error. One of Henry’s 
sentenc'es is particularly interesting in connexion with that 
monarch’s own matrimonial (idGVity in the future : ‘ V'our ideas 
of divorce are wicked delusions, inspired by the father of evil, 
whose malice alone could prompt you to leave your husband, 
Lord Angus, or unnaturally to stigmatize the fair daughter you 
had by him.’ The Prior added vehement denunciations of his 
own again.st Margaret's contemplated crime, with the result 
that she promised all he asked, but resolved to conceal, in 
future, her plans from the English Court. 

Henry’s support of her husband in opposition to herself 
rendered Margaret’s position worse than it was before, and her 
one hope was in Albany’s return and the domination of the 
PVench party. Naturally she endeavoured to keep her I'rench 
aspirations frotn Henry’s knowledge, as she hoped to be con- 
soled in a practical way for her apparent subservience to his 
wishes with regard to the divorce. It was unfortunate that Henry 
was with Francis l. when he received a letter from her asking 
that Albany might return ; and more so that the French king 
should show it to his fellow-monarcli. When Dacre heard that 
she was in correspondence wnth P'rancis ami Albany, he taxed 
her w ith treachery to Henry and the Phiglish party, and Ik a* 
reply that the Lords had persuaded her to write the letter 1 )y 
assuring her that it would accrue to her son’s advantage, avaik^xi 
nothing. Darre’s faith in her single-mindedne.ss was gone jbr 
ever, and Henry perceived that her affectionate submission «to 
his wishes was insincere, and that she was quite willing to malke 
terms with his enemies for an adequate reward. 

It was from the knowledge that Margaret was ready to S'ell 
her influence t(5 the highest bidder that Henry’s dislike of 1 ler 
first sprung. He failed to see that his determination to use I ler 
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for his own purposes was equally dishonourable, and to realize 
that while he was striving for self-aggrandi/emcnt and glory, 
she was fighting against poverty and indignity. 

The renewal of the peace between lingland and ITance 
necessitated a conference with the rulers of Scotland, and the 
French ambassador to St. James’s accompanied by Clarencieux 
herald set out for Edinburgh. Henry instructed Margaret as 
to his own desires and advised her how to act to her own 
advantage, which, indirectly, was his also ; but unhappily a 
serious illness prevented her from taking part in the c(viferencc, 
and consequently her affairs received scant attention. Her 
petitions were granted, but not enforced. Scotland fared badly 
too ; th(' King of hhance, strong in his alliance with England, 
cared little for the pacification of Scotland, and his ambassador 
plainly told the Estates that if the terms of the treaty were 
reiected they must no longer expect support from France. 
They promptly accepted the treat)', and, in accordance with it, 
the prolongat ion of the truce wi:h England for another )'ear was 
procLiimcd at Stirling on jt) November, 15:20, in tiic presence 
of the Council of Rc'gcncy and the English and ITench 
ambassadors. 

^‘\iigus alone of the Council opposed the treaty, his dignity 
being iiuit that Arran and not he w^as at the head of affairs ; 
and h . shouted his resentment by intercepting the ambassadors 
cm their way back to England, an<.l upbraiding them for their 
contempt of his authority. He then returned to the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh and disturbed the cit)'- with a scries of 
brawls ; only one of which, called the battle of ‘ Cleanse the 
Ciius ’way,’ has retained a permanent place in history. A party 
of Angus’s enemies sat in conclave in the Churcli of the Black- 
friars considering how the Douglases might be overwhelmed and 
Angu.s taken prisoner. Gavin Douglas, whose preference was 
naturally for his own house, though as a bishop he professed 
neutrality, was present, and appealed to Bishop James Beaton, 
as a minister oi peace, to try to conciliate rather than to cause 
strife. Beaton protested on his conscience that he had no con- 
cern in the matter, and to emphasize his words smote his chest. 
He struck so violently that the armour und^r his vestments 
rattled, and Ihshop Douglas remarked that he heard his con- 
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science ‘ clattering ’ (playing on the Scots word ‘ clatter/ which 
also means the indiscreet betrayal of a secret). The Douglases 
were attacked, but were found to be stronger than had been 
expected. The affair ended in their complete victory, and con- 
sequently Angus was enabled to hold the city by force of arms. 
As he had slain Sir Patrick Hamilton in the fray, the feud 
between the two families was intensified, and internal peace for 
Scotland seemed beyond hope. 

Angus being master of the situation, and the recent treaty 
having lessetied Scottish faith in France, Arran and his friends 
deemed it expedient to bury personal feuds and to effect a 
temporary reconciliation with the Douglases, particularly as 
Henry had allowed it to be understood that his sympathies 
were with his brother-in-law. The alliance of her supporters 
with her enemies left Margaret stranded, and a letter from 
Albany desiring that she would reassumc the regency, though 
pleasing, was of little practical use. She therefore allowed her- 
self to be persuaded by Henry VIIL into another reconciliation 
with her husband, and on 15 October she set out to visit him 
in lulinburgh. Angus marched forth with four hundred men 
to receive his wife, and together they entered the capital in 
apparent amity. Outwardly restored to his wife’s favour, 
Angus returned to his old customs and also proctrecied to 
appropriate her property. 

As appeals to Dacre met with no response, and life with 
such a husband was too grievous to be borne, Margaret decided 
to escape. One night she slipped out of Fdinburgh accom- 
panied by Sir James Hamilton, Angus's deadly enemy, and a small 
company and ha lened to Arran at Linlithgow, the temporary 
truce between tlie Hamiltons and Douglases having now been 
broken. Immediately after her arrival she wrote to implore 
Albany to come back, thinking that together they could bring 
the country into ct)inplete .subjugation. At the same time the 
alliance between England and France came to an end, as even 
Wolsey could not remain on amicable terms with two such 
implacable enemies as Lharles V. and Francis 1., and choice 
between them being nece:.sary, he characteristically chose the 
more powerful.^ Francis, therefore, felt his promise to Henry 
was dissoived, and promptly gave Albany permis.sion to return 
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to Scotland if he wished. Consequently the Regent set out 
accompanied by a regiment of French soldiers, and arrived at 
Garcloch in Lennox on 19 November, 1521. He hastened to 
Stirling, where he was cordially, even affectionately, received by 
the Queen. He rewarded her graciousness by infinite kindness, 
which extended to the payment of her bills. 

One of Albany’s first acts was to attaint Angus of treason, 
and that noble hastily retired to the Border, where he resumed 
his friendship with Lord Dacre. After a long conference they 
decided that Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, should go to 
London to persuade Henry to exercise his influence on Angus’s 
behalf and also to paint Margaret’s conduct, particularly in 
regard to her friendship with Albany, in the blackest and most 
objectionable colours. 

In her anxiety to secure Albany’s alliance and assistance 
Margaret had evinced a cordiality that gave the wicked occasion 
to blaspheme, and, as Angus and his friends knew, an ex- 
aggerated account of scandalous rumours would alicuiate Henry 
from her, and incite him to assist them in undermining any 
authority that she and Albany might acquire. 

Da(,i'e thorefort: w rote to VVolsey saying : ‘ There is marvellous 
grea: intelligence behveen Queen Margaret and the Duke of 
Albany, as well all the day as mich of the night. In a maimer 
they an' not who kn.nvs it: and if I durst say it — for fear of 
displeasure of my sovereign — they arc over tender ; whereof, if 
your (jrace examine the Bishop of Dunkeld of his conscience, I 
trust he will ?bow the truth.’ In case the account of her 
‘scandalous’ crmduct with Albany should be ineffectual he cast 
aspersions on the propriety of her flight from Edinburgh with 
Sir James Hamilton, and concluded with the familiar refrain 
that the iniquitous Kegent was plotting to dt:>lroy the King and 
usurp the throne, and, with a brilliant flash of inspiration, 
explained that it w^as by man^ gc with Margaret that Albany 
intended to accomplish his ambition. The fact that they were 
both wedded already does not seem to have appeared to Dacre 
a matter of importance. 

Henry ?vas lurious when he read this letter, and having 
publicly denounced hi? sister as the paramour of Albany, avowed 
that he would have no peace with Scotland till the ‘ Usurper 
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was banished. A letter from Margaret imploring him not to 
believe evil of her or Albany was unavailing. On I February, 
1522, Clarencieux herald was despatched with letters to the 
Queen, the Regent, and the l^irliamcnt of Scotland. Margaret was 
told that her love for Albany was reported throughout Chris- 
tendom to her reproach and that of the noble house from which 
she sprang, and that although she imagined his presence was 
advantageous to the King, every one else saw that it would lead 
to his destruction. Albany was accused of inciting the Queen to 
div;’‘rce her lawhil hird3and, and ordered to leave Scotland 
immediately. The i’arliaincnt was informed of the shortcomings 
of Margaret and Albany, adjured to dismiss the latter, and 
reprimanded fcjr trusting their young sovereign to the care of a 
* stranger of base reputation.’ Margaret was deeply hurt, Albany 
indignant, and the l^arliainent exasperattal by these letters. 
The Council replied that they were amazed that the King of 
England should interfere in the government of a foreign 
country, and also that he should think fit to utter his suspicions 
of the Queen, his sister, in so public a manner. Having ex- 
pressed their satisfacticui with Albany, whom they absolutely 
refused to dismiss, the}' concluded by saying; ‘ If for this cause 
wc should haf)f}en to be invaded, what may u'c do but trust that 
God will espouse our just quarrel, and demean ourselves 
as our ancestors have done before us, who, in ancient times, 
were constreyned to fight for the conservation of their realm, 
and that with g(X)d success and honour.’ 

Thus Henry’s plan to check h’rench and advance h'nglish 
influence, by upholding Angus against Margaret and Albany, 
failed ; indeed, by his unwarrantable interfen nee, he had made 
it a point of honour with the Government to support French 
interest, and had proved himself an untrustworthy ally. His 
insulting letter had alienated Maigaret ; the death of Gavin 
Douglas and the banishment of Angus to hVance had weakened 
the pow'er of the Douglases, and English influence in Scotland 
had never been slighter. It sc;einod probable, therefore, that in 
the forthcoming war the Scots would have no traitors w'ithin 
their gates. Annoyed at his diplomatic failure, Nenry added 
injury to insult by issuing a sentence of banishment against 
all Scottish and JM cncii .'>ubjects resident in England, by ordering 
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that the former should leave the country on foot with a white 
cross attached to their upper garments. He also instij^ated 
border raids, which the Council recognized as preludes to more 
serious hostilities. Albany therefore convened rarliament, and 
sent a declaration of war to Henry, and summoned all men 
capable of bearing arms to join him for the invasion of England. 
The army thus mustered is said to have amounted to eighty 
thousand. I'here were forty-five brass field pieces and ample 
provisions and ammunition. But the idea of invasion was as 
repugnant to the nobles as it had been nine years • before : 
if the English crossed the Border the Scots would be willing 
to strain every nerve to drive them Ixick, but few were ready 
to sacrifice themsek'cs in such a perilous adventure as an attack 
on a superior force in its own territory. Albany failed to under- 
stand this, and led his mighty army towards the Border, and 
encamped at Annan. 

C/onsternation reigned in Itngiand when the news of the 
aiiproach of the Scottish army was circulated. Henry with the 
majority of the English force was in France, and the troops that 
remained were insufficient to keep the Scots at bay till auxil- 
iaries could arrive. Moreover it would be dangerous to with- 
draw soldiers from hVance, Henry, thcrelorc, again resorted to 
diplomacy, and sent a message to the Estates, in whicli he 
merely insisted that James should be placed in the care of 
faithful guardians, and omitted to mention at all Albany’s dis- 
missal, the real cause of contention. But things had gone too 
far to be settled by Henry’s change of front, and the Itnglish 
militia was called out. A small force was sent to invade Scot- 
land on the eastern border, where it did much damage, but the 
army of the west was in no way comparable with the force 
to be resisted, and it was more than probable that Carlisle 
would fall and the surrounding country be ravaged before 
Henry could return with an adequate army. 

riie Scots crossed the Border and marched towards 
Carlisle, but before they could attack the city Albany consented 
to receive Lord Dacre with the idea of concluding a truce. For 
this rernarkabfe turn of' affairs Margaret was chiefly res))onsible. 
Perhaps the happiness arising from her husbandis absence, and 
an as.surcd income, enhanced the natural kindliness of her 
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disposition and made her desire peace ; perhaps the idea of war 
between the subjects of her son and brother revolted her — her 
motives were too tortuous to be clearly delineated — for some 
reason known to herself she unexpectedly did everything in her 
power to achieve peace. She communicated with Dacre, who, 
untruly, told her he was authorized to make a truce ; regardless 
of the fact that she did not quite believe him, she persuaded 
Albany to grant him an interview. Leslie states that she 
hastened to the Scottish camp in order to be present at the 
meeting, and that ‘ her presence, like an angel of peace, 

separated the contending hosts ’ ; and it is disappointing to 

find out later that historians regard this beautiful story as an 
exaggeration if not a fabrication. 

Whether Leslie’s account is a true one, or Margaret’s 
influence as great as she herself believed, is a matter of 
secondary importance. The paramount |)oint is that upon her 
name all th<i negotiations were based, and the pathetic appeals 
of a princess of England and Queen of Scotland served as 

an excellent pretext for the advancement of the desires of 

the leaders of both sides. The result of it all was that 
Albany and Dacre signed a truce for a month with the intent 
that ambassadors should be sent to Henry to arrange a 
permanent peace. 

Having signed the truce, Albany committed the supreme 
folly of disbanding his army. Buchanan says that as 
many nobles remembered Flodden and refused to march into 
England the army practically disbanded itself, but later his- 
torians criticize the Regent severely. 

In England the news was received with undisguised joy. 
Wolsey declared th.it nothing but the hand oi God could 
have prevented the Scottish hosts from attacking Dacre’s 
inadequate army and rjivaging the northern countries. Dacre, 
though perfunctorily blamed for signing a truce without 
authority, was secretly praised for the able statesmanship that 
achieved such a hapr)y result. Henry forgave his presumption 
and confirmed the truce, ostensibly because it had been artanged 
at the instance of his * dearest sister,* actually because it 
entirely coincided with his own wishes. Margaret was now to 
her infinite satisf ic!ion the heroine of the hour : Irene waving 
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her olive branch and restoring peace to contentious nations. 
Albany returned to Edinburgh and opened negotiation for the 
definite peace to which allusion had been made in the recent 
truce. Henry’s withdrawal of his conditions anent the Regent’s 
dismissal had removed the chief obstacle, but, from a sense 
of loyalty to France, Albany refused to conclude the treaty 
unless England made peace with that country. As Henry was 
conducting the French war in conjunction with the Emperor, it 
was manifestly impossible for him to sheath his sword at the 
dictation of a foreign government. Peace negotiations tL*ere<ore 
came to an end ; and as at the termination of the month’s 
armistice hostilities were bound to recommence, Albany’s folly 
in disbanding his army became apparent. Ho was severely 
blamed for that and for .sacrificing an opportunity for peace to 
his wish to sup[)ort French interests. His unpopularity increased 
rapidly ; a revolt of thi.^ nobles seemed imminent ; <ii\d the 
Queen, who was displeased at his failure to arbitrate with 
Englami, showed signs of enmity, wliich, as she had been 
the recipient of his political coniidence, might accrue to his 
disadvantage. Disheartened by the futility of his endeavours, 
arid wearied by the recriminations of the Council, he resolved to 
n'turn to France ; and his request for leave having been granted 
by the Instates, he appointed a Council of Regency, and 
embarked :il the end of October. 

Immediately after his departure Surrey and Dacrc com- 
menced a series of vigorous Border raids, which proved so 
disastrous to Scotland that, within a year of his departure, 
AlV^any was asked to return. On 24 September, i 523, he landed 
at Dumbarton accompanied by a tVerich army, also, it is said, 
by Richard de la Pole, the pretender to the English throne. 

The Regent’s worst fears with regard to Margaret’s 
treachery were realized. He discovered that she was engaged 
with Dacre and Surrey in an intrigue to abolish the regency, 
confer supreme power on the young King, institute herself chief 
of the Council, and thereby give Henry his long-desired oppor- 
tunity to rule Scotland through his sister and nephew. 

Margaret’s reasons for rejoining the English party were 
quite explicable : the contriuance of the war ciiminated her 
glory as ‘ angel of peace,’ and in AIban\ s absence the Council 
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had returned to its old methods of hostility and aggression ; 
consequently her dislike of Scotland increased, and her wish 
to return to Kngland became so great that she told William 
Hetherington, Lord Dacre’s agent, that ‘she would be glad to 
come forth of Scotland in her smock.* Ihit Henry did not 
invite her to I-ondon, and even forbade the Warden of the Border 
to assist her to accomplish her long-cherished plan of escaping 
to Juigiand with her son, and treating with the Scottish nobles 
from there. Realizing this to some extent, she threw herself 

x.\^. ... * 

enthusiastically into a j)lan which, if successful, would place her 
at the head of affairs and put the antagonistic councillors under 
her aulliority. She therefore gave Surrey all the information 
she had concerning Scottish defences in order to forward her 
scheme, and at the same time made j)athetic apj)ea!s for money, 
occasionally, with a singular indiscrt'lifm, hinting that the 
Lrcncli Government would give much for her influence, 
Although Henry frequently sent funds he never forgave her 
threat to transfer her allegiance to h'ranec. 

As the plot to ‘ erect * the King developed, it became 
expedient to imbue him with a desire for power and an 
impatience of control. Margaret succeeded so well that James, 
aged eleven, declared in public that ‘for no man living would he 
any longer be kept under restraint, and that the same realm 
should not contain himself and the Duke of Albany’; and to 
emphasize his assertion he stabbed in the arm a gentleman who 
resisted his attempts to escape from authority, and threatened 
with his dagger a porter who refused to open the ('astlc gates 
at his command. Thereupon Margaret wrote to Surrey ex- 
patiating upon her son's wisdom and courage, hatred of France 
and Albany, and love of England and Henry, and above all 
bis desire to throw off all restraint and become a king indeed. 

Meanwhile Albany was preparing for war. An army of 
about fifty thousand men was raised, and the nobles vowed 
allegiance ; but the Regent appears to have been impervious to 
the teaching of experience in military matters. Notwithstanding 
the disinclination to invade England that the Scottish soldiers 
had shown the prcviou.s ycAir, he resolved to cross the B‘.>rcler 
and conquer^thc English garrisons. The first fortress to be 
attacked was Wari: Cnstlc ; putthig the faithful French mercen- 
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arics in front, he ordered the army to cross the Tweed. The h^rcnch 
crossed and attacked the castle, but, as the Scots refused to follow 
them, the vatiguard was soon driven back by tlie Krii^lish, and a 
severe snowstorm obliged it to return in disorder to the main 
army. Albany then discovered that Margaret and Dacre had 
bribed his generals, and many of the nobles had [)romised to deliver 
him into the hands of the enemy if he continued to urge hostilities. 

As it was impossible to attempt to fight Surrey with 
three hundred mercenaries and disaffected troops, yXlbany 
dismissed the latter and returned to Edinburgh, havinj!^ with 
fifty thousand men failed to take a mere baronial castle. He 
convened the Estates, who immediately ordered the French 
soldiers to leave the country, and sternly reprimanded the 
Regent, but notwithstanding their distrust of him, refused his 
request to be allowed to return to France. He was, liowever, 
permitted to do so the following May, on the understanding 
that if he did not return before 3 1 August, his regency and 
also the alliance with France would be considered at an end. 
He never came back, and his connexion with the affairs of 
Scotland was entirely severed. 

Before leaving he appointed a Council of Regency, and 
advised the lords to consult Margaret in all things and treat her 
with proper consideration. 

Now tl;ai Albany had gone, and England w^is in a position 
to assist her, Margaret had felt the opportunity had arrived for 
the erection of the King. An OKservanl friar was sent to Henry 
with a message to the effect that if he would assure his nephew 
that England would support him he and his followers would 
soon accomplish his ‘erection.’ Henry wrote the required 
letter, and the Queen’s party set to work to achieve' their great 
C)bject. 'fho result was that the King left Stirling and entered 
Edinburgh in triumph, attended by his mother and the nobles 
who wished to be associated wn’th tlu affair. He took his place 
at the head of the assembly in the C'ouncil Chamber, with 
‘ sceptre, crown, and sword of honour, and was declared of age. 
The peers, both temporal and spiritual, then tendered their 
oaths of allegrance, dcA.lared Albany’s regency at an end, and 
promised to maintain the supreme authority of thseir sovereign 
against all who might dare to question it ’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

^ Margaret’s satisfaction. Harry Stuart. Henry believes Margaret would 
have hiiO assassinated. Internecine strife. Fight with the Douglases. 
Reconciliation. James V. in Angus’s power. His dislike of Harry Stuart. 
Angus governs Scotland. James V. escapes from Angus’s power. Angus 
defeated and banished. James reconciled to Harry Stuart. Plan to marry 
James and Princess Mary of England. Negotiations fail. Lady Margaret 
Douglas. James flattered by ituropean power. His liaison with Lady 
Margaret Krskine. Marries Princess Magdalen of France. Her death. 
Margaret would divorce Harry Stuart and wed John Stuart, James 
marries Mary of Lorraine. Fails to meet Henry. Margaret’s tleath. 

S COTLAND rejoiced at the erection of the King, the 
only dissentient voices being tho.se of Beaton, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews and Chancellor, and the Bishop 
of Aberdeen, who paid for their loyalty to Albany by im- 
prisonment. 

The satisfaction with which the news was received by 
Henry VITI. and Wolsey might have warned the Council that 
the benefit was illusory. Henry not only expressed his appro- 
bation in gracious words but in munificent deeds : he sent two 
hundred men-at-arms to act as bodyguard to James, and 
presented Margaret with two hundred pounds and Arran with 
one hundred ; and although he would not agree to definite peace 
between the two countries he concluded an armistice, and sent 
ambassadors to congratulate James. 

Margaret’s cup of joy .seemed to be full to overflowing : she 
had dreamed of absolute power, and now, as guardian of her 
stripling son, it wa^' hers. It is hardly credible that after her 
experiences of the result of the unwise gratification of emotion 
with regard to Angus she should again allow her affection to 
transcend her good sense, and again destroy her prospects of 
peace and pcc/er. Ihit this is what she did. She allowed her 
love for a young noble Harry Stuart, Lord Avondale’s son, to 
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be sufficiently obvious to disgust the Council and alienate the 
Lords. Arran alone remained with her because he believed 
the regency of Scotland was his by right of birth, and he 
wished to be in readiness for any opportunity that might occur. 
Although both Margaret and Arran were receiving money 
from Henry VIII. to attach them to the English party, they 
sent an embassy to France to rc-open friendly relations, and 
the former accepted a gift of thirty thousand crowns from 
Francis I., who at the same time suggested that his daughter, 
should marry James. The French king’s flattery gave Margaret 
an exaggerated idea of her importance as an ally, and she one 
day offended the English ambassador by comparing unfavour- 
ably the gifts of England and France. Her old acquaintance 
William Hetherington, who was with Magnus, answered sternly, 

* Y'our grace should not speak so,’ and the Queen replied, nothing 
daunted, ‘ I said as much or more to Magnus yesterday.’ The 
ambassador denied it and added that, ‘ if it were not for the 
love and dread which Scotland bore her brother Henry VIIL, 
she would have been long since put from tlv: rule of her son, 
King James.’ Such an altercation not only showed the indis- 
cretion of Margaret's conversation but proved her incapacity to 
command respect The following incident which occurred at 
about the same time indicates the same defects. She had been 
ill, and (i.osclles the French ambassador, who had been given 
an audience in her bedroom, so far forgot court etiquette as to 
laugh and talk with the maids-of-honour in attendance. Harry 
Stuart, who ob.ser\^ed the Queen’s cxprcssicm of annoyance, 
walked up to the ambassador, and offered him the choice of 
avoiding the Queen’s apartment or being thrown downstairs. 
Groselles retired, and loudly proclaimed the want of courte.sy 
at Scottish receptions, and avowed that he expected to be 
assassinated by the ‘over-officious ruffianly lieutenant of the 
guards, Harry Stuart.’ The incide.Jr, though made use of by 
the linglish party, militated against the dignity of the throne 
and the peace of the realm of Scotland. 

Meanwhile Angus, who had left France for England some 
months before, •cxpres^v:d to Henry his flcsire to return to his 
consort and his country, and Henry, knowing ef Margaret’s 
dalliance with France and Angus’s oppo. ;ition to that country’s 
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influence in Scotland, found it inconsistent with his honour to^ 
detain his brother-in-law. Therefore Anq^us, having promised 
to support English interests, set out for the Border. 

Before he arrived, however, Magnus was instructed to offer 
to James the hand of Princess Mary, and to present him with 
a sword and a beautiful coat of cloth of gold. The little King 
received the presents with gratification, saying, ‘Ye see how 
well my good uncle doth remember me with many, things, and 
yet I was never able to do his grace any pleasure.’ Margaret 
wjis fl;Vttered at the proposed marriage, till she gathered that it 
was suggested as a bribe to her to reconciliate Angus. 

Previously she had caused Arran to write to Henry to the 
effect that if he suffered the Karl of Angus to re-enter Scotland, 
it would ‘ not only be hurlable and annoying to the Queen’s grace, 
but would break the peace between the realms of England and 
Scotland.’ She therefore believed that Henry would not allow 
Angus to return without her consent, and assured Magnus that 
she could be no more familiar with the P-arl considering the dis- 
plca.su re he had done her ; but her words were in vain, for before 
the interview ended a messenger arrived with the news that 
Angus had crossed the Border. 

Angus advanced dipkjinatically, sending in advance a humble 
letter expressing his loyalty to his Queen, and requesting an 
interview with her. Margaret haughtily returned the letter 
unopened ; but tradition asserts that she opened and read it, 
and carefully sealed it again before she sent it back. 

While Margaret was harried by the prospect (T her husband’s 
return, the Ih'shop of I )unkeld aroused Henry’s wrath by dis- 
covering a plot to assassinate him; as the information came 
from Scotland, Henry assumed that Margaret knew aUmt it and 
had failed to warn him. Angry with Henry for allowing Angus 
to return, and annoyed that he should think her capable of being 
aware of a plot against him and not revealing it, she sent a brusque 
message by Appleby the English courier, which called forth an 
insulting letter nom WoLsey. • Her insolent behaviour,’ he 
wrote, ‘ blemishing her royal house and blood from which she 
is descended, causeth the king’s highness to think that she is 
not only the <*aiost ingrate and unkind sister that ever w^as, to 
whom his Grace, nciiher in her tender youth or since, hath 
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given any cause.’ To Norfolk, Wolsey wrote, ‘that he had 
never seen the King take any thing more unkindly than 
Margaret’s message, and her delay in opening and disclaiming 
a matter . . . much to the danger of the King’s life and person, 
so to satisfy her own rancour and malice.’ 

As a punishment Henry stopped the payment of the two 
hundred men-at-arms which constituted her chief support in 
Scotland. I'his drastic treatment was decidedly unjust, as 
Margaret did not know anything about the dubious plot, an<}, 
Henry had already caused her the greatest distress and incon- 
venience by letting Angus return. 

Magnus, who, on account of his failure to negotiate the 
conjugal reconciliation, was inimical to Margaret, wrote 
Norfolk that ‘finding her entirely perverse, he had given her 
advice, as a friend, for her weal and for the reformation of her 
manners, as no cjueen was ever given before; but she show^ed 
little a[)pearance of amendment’ 

I'hus in less than six months Margaret had offended the 
Scottish nobles, Henry Vlll , Wolsey, and the ICnglish ambassa- 
rlors. She 1ru.l moreover aggravated both l*arliament and 
peojDle by restricting the government to herself, Arran, and 
Harry Sluart, who had been made Chancellor. Her only real 
politic: action appears to have bc:en the liberation of Archbishop 
J^eaton and the Bishop of Aberdeen. 

Instc'ad of the national unity that the erection of the King 
had been expected to inaugurate, three distinct partic:s were 
.struggling U,/ supremacy. That of the Queen and Arran, in 
wlioin. as they j)o>scssed the person of the King, was vested 
the authority of the State; that of hVench interest, lead in 
Albany’s absence by Archbishop Beaton ; that of Angus who 
had sold himself to the I'mglish G ‘vernment, and in a secret 
treaty with Henry pnunised to advocate his country’s interests. 
As Margaret’s conduct daily enhanced her unpojuilarity, and 
Albany was aw^ay, the grerat affection that Scotland had for 
the house of Douglas seemed likely to give predominance to 
Angus's party, 

h'inding tlfat Maigarct took no notice of his courteous 
appeals for reconciliation and rehabilitation, Angusi resolved to 
adopt more forcible measures. On the cught of 23 November 
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he marched to Edinburgh with four hundred men, and entered 
the city by means of scaling ladders. The consternation of the 
abruptly awakened populace was immense, and Margaret being 
unable to reach the Castle did her best to fortify Holyrood, and 
ordered that the small cannon which guarded the gate should 
be fired if any of the Douglases approached the palace. When 
morning dawned, Angus, Lennox and Buccleuch followed by 
their four hundred soldiers marched to the Market Cross and 
proclaimed, by means of their herald, that they were faithful 
subjects of the King’s grace and that their intentions were 
peaceable ; then they proceeded to the Council of Regency, 
which had assembled in great alarm, and having repeated 
their pacific assurances Angus declared that the young King 
was in the control of evil disposed |>ersons who were bent upon 
the ruin of the nobility, and demanded that the Council should 
assume the custody of the monarch and the government of the 
country. Eventually the Estates decreed that no letters nor 
orders of the King should be obeyed until sanctioned by a 
council chosen by Parliament ; and that four peers should be 
appointed the King’s guardian.s, each to take charge of him for 
a quarter of a year in succession. 

In the meantime the Queen’s party who held the Castle finni 
upon the town in the hope of expelling the invaders, and 
amidst the confusion a deputation consisting of Archbisho[* 
Beaton and Magnus and the abbot of Cambuskenneth hurried 
to Holyrood in the hope of reconciling the opposing factions. 
They found the Queen and her friends breathing vengeance 
against Angus and mustering a force of five thousand to 
attack him. Although she received the Scotsmen graciously, 
she ordered the ICnglish ambassador to ‘begone to his 
lodgings and to abstain from interfering in Scotch affairs.’ 
Probably she already guessed that Angus’s raid had been 
inspired by P'ngli.sh politics. Alllurngh the Queen’s party 
continued the cannonade and several peaceful citizens were 
slain, Angus behaved with the utmost reticence and discretion, 
permitting his soldiers neither to kill nor plunder, aiul when 
a proclamation was made in the King’s name oAlering the 
Douglases to leave the city he obediently withdrew with his 
army to Dalkeith. 
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That night, as soon as the last Douglas had departed, 
Margaret dismissed all her attendant peers but Harry Stuart 
and the Earl of Moray, and took James and the household in 
a torchlight procession to the Castle, where secure behind its 
battlements she meditated upon revenge. Surmising English 
cognizance of the recent event, she wrote to remonstrate with 
Wolsey : ‘ My Lord, I pray you consider how I am done to, 
and how daily the Earl of Angus sets to take from me the 
King, my s(m ; wherefore I marvel what pleasure it may Jdq fo 
the King’s Grace, my brother, to hold me in daily trouble. In 
your hands, God willing, I shall never come to any evil. And 
should I leave this realm, when any other Princes understand 
how I am done to, they will have pity on me. I can no more.’ 

Angus evidently had the perspicacity to guess that Margaret 
would complain of him to either Henry or Wolsey, and paint 
his recent actioiV' in the most unpleasant colours ; he therefore 
hastened to display the other side of the shield to his powerful 
coadjutors, ‘ V"c arc deceived by the Queen, the gn^atest enemy 
I have in Scotlatid,’ he wrote to Wolsey, ‘ thcrerore, please 
your Grace, to give no credence whate\cr you hear report of 
me.’ 

X » folk, also anxious lest Margaiet should persuade her 
brothi T to take her part, wrote his views upon her conduct to 
tlic Sr” lie minister. ' f think none worthy to bear any blame 
but oniy th.e Queen, who is so blinrlcd with the folly that 1 
have often wriiaai to your Grace, that to have her ungodly 
appetite I 'lowed she careth not what she d”eth. .^\nd yet for 
all her evil dealing, I greatly doubt not but all ••hall come well 
to in despite of those who would be to the contrary.’ 

Xe*w Margaret s appeal was rendered ineffectual by stronger 
influence, and her enemies draw^n more closely together by the 
bond of disapproval of herself. Beaton was in negotiation with 
Angus, and the strength of ti>. ojiposing party was causing 
Arran lo waver in his loyalty to her. She therefore made one 
more strenuous effort to appease her brother’s anger, by sending 
an cmbas.sy to treat for an immediate peace on the basis of the 
proposed marriage betw'een James, v. and Princess Mary^ ; and 
by instructing the ambassador to I'rancc to inftrrn Francis 
that the regency of Albany had boi-n formally declared at an 
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end, and to point out the harmful consequences a too loyal 
attention to that country had brought upon Scottish commerce. 
Had she thus adopted the popular cause of the English party 
earlier she might have retained her influence and position, but 
now Angus and Beaton had alienated the greater part of the 
people from her, and persuaded them she was not to be trusted, 
and the nobles who had hitherto been loyal were enraged and 
disaffected by Harry Stuart s insolence. Henry, too, suspected 
^ler. sincerity, and preferred to act as the champion of Angus. 
Realizing that in her impotence against the combined strength 
of her enemies she would be deprived of all authority, she 
resolved to sacrifice her personal feelings to her dignity, and 
rehabilitate her husband, and so retain a considerable portion of 
power, by graciously giving him a moiety. After a consultation 
with Magnus she sent, on 12 February, to inform Angus that 
he and his colleagues might come to Edinburgh and take their 
place in Parliament, provided they would do nothing to diminish 
the rights conferred upon her by the last Parliament Angus 
agreed to the terms, and hurried to the capital with I.ennox 
and two thousand cavalry. Immediately upon his arrival the 
Queen .sent Magnus to acquaint him of the conditions ufjon 
which she would consent to a reconciliation : the first was that 
he should not assume matrimonial rights over her person or 
estate (until Whitsuntide); the second, that she should have free 
access to her son, and preside over the council that selccterl his 
guardians ; the third, that as chief of the Committee of Nobles 
she should have a share in the patronage of the highest eccle- 
siastical benefices, and that those below the value of a thousand 
pounds a year should be placed at her sole disposal. 

Angu.s assented to her conditions, and on 21 February 
the reconciliation was effected. The King and (Jiiecn came 
from Edinburgh Castle, preceded by the Earl of Angus carrying 
the crown and the Earl of Arran the sceptre, and passed 
through the line t;f applauding citizens to the Tolbooth, to open 
Parliament with all pomp and circumstance. During the pro- 
ceedings Margaret behaved ‘with all gracious familiarity with 
her spouse.* Harry wStuart, probably because he resented this, 
allowed hisTlevotion to be a little too obvious, and in con.se- 
quence was ordered by the Lords of the Council to retire to 
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Stirling Castle with his brother, and remain there at the 
Queen’s, or rather the Lords', pleasure. 

While Margaret was openly affiliating herself with Angus 
and the English party, she secretly wrote to tell Albany that 
she still considered him ‘ Regent of Scotland,’ to express her 
devotion to French interest, and to ask him to persuade 
Francis r. to intercede with the Pope for the acceleration of her 
divorce proceedings, and also to assure him that she would 
rather fly from Scotland than consent to a sincere reconciliation 
with Angus. Unhappily the letter was intercepted an(i to 
Henry, who, after reading it, wrote Margaret an unvarnished 
description of his opinion of her conduct. Magnus, who deli- 
vered the letter, says : ‘After her Grace had looked fwer or read 
the first five or six lines of the same, her countenance was 
altered in a manner that it was a full hour before her 

Grace could sober Jierself from excessive weeping; and long it 
was, and with much pain, ere diat her Grace could read the 
letter to the eml.’ When she had fini.shed it she tearfully 
exclaimed, ' Sure never was such a letter ever written to 
any noble woman.' 

Notwithstanding her grief and wrath, her fear of Henry was 
.so grc'it, and her conviction that h< r partisans were falling 
away >o fleep, that she replied with meekness. 

A I gus and Ik^aton, now restored to the Chancellorship, had 
been negotiating for a three years’ peace with ICngland, and it 
was nef:i\ssary /or Margaret to come to Edinburgh to sign the 
treaty, bn* slu; suspected that the two virtu d rulers of Scotland 
had designs on her life and liberty, and refused to venture in 
the capital or even to leave Stirling. Possibly Angus saw in 
this refusal a means of obtaining absolute power, for he lost no 
time in announcing in Parliament that, ‘if she would not come 
she must be dcpiived of her ruithority, which was to be first 
and principal of the Council, and to have the disposal of all 
benefices ; that she had had all reasonable safe conduct given, 
and if she would not attend she must forfeit her dignities.’ The 
King, who was pre.sent, aid he hoped his mother had not so 
highly offencted tl' it she should lose her authority, and asked 
for leniency ; eventually it was dccit.ied that the Queen should 
be given tweriy days in which 10 return to her son, follow the 
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advice of the Council, and confirm the peace ; if she did not 
return in the prescribed time Angus’s proposals would be put 
into effect. 

A month elapsed, and as Margaret failed to make her 
appearance in the capital, she was formally deprived of all 
authority in the State by the Lords of the Council. 

On Ti January, 1526, news was brought to Edinburgh 
that the Queen was marching south with six hundred men 
under the command of the Earl of Moray. It also transpired 
thaf her intention was to meet Arran and his followers at 
Linlithgow, and then with the combined forces attack Angus 
and wrest the King from him. Angus having learned all his 
wife’s plans determined to be at the trysting-place himself with 
James and a large army. 

When Margaret’s soldiers reached Linlithgow and found 
Angus and seven thousand men under the royal standard 
awaiting them they promptly, with Moray at their head, joined 
the stronger force, and all marched back to Edinburgh together. 
Margaret, with Arran, who had at length joined her, fled to 
Hamilton Castle, where she remained nursing her rage at the 
ridiculous failure of her attempt to crush her tyrannical 
husband. 

Presently Lennox quarrelled with Angus and joined the 
Queen, but as at the same time Arran deserted her, she gained 
little advantage from the change ; but the partisanship of Heaton 
later was a considerable asset. An opportunity soon arose 
w^hich enabled Angus to acquire supreme power. In April 
James completed his fourteenth year, and in June Angus 
brought a measure before Parliament, to the effect that in 
accordance with the law of the land the King’s majority should 
be acknowledged, and all authority placed in his hands. The 
measure was passed, and James for the second time declared of 
age, but the earlier bill, which gave the custody of the KingV 
person to peers in rotation, remained in force. As Angus had 
discreetly brought in the bill during his tenure of guardianship, 
it was easy fo; him to refuse to retire at the end of the three 
months by persuading the King to exercise his foyal preroga- 
tive, and direct that his stepfather should remain in office. 
Thus Angus was able, as sole guardian of the King, to rule 
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Scotland despotically through him. His first act was to give 
the chief posts to his relatives ; then, in order to make his 
usurpation less obvious, he appointed a Council ; but as all the 
members were devoted to the house of Douglas their restriction 
upon his absolutism was practically nil. 

Not long after this, notwithstanding the vigilant scrutiny of 
his correspondence, James was able to let his mother know that 
he was unhappy under Angus’s guardianship and longed for 
freedom. The Queen’s party therefore resolved to liberate him. 
The first essay was made by Walter Scott of Buccleuckr wh() 
attacked the royal cavalcade on its way from an expedition to 
the Border. The attempt failed owing to .superiority of numbers, 
and Ikiccleiich was forced to retire, and eight of his followers 
were slain. Several other endeavours were unsuccessful, and at 
length LeniioN' himself with an army of ten thousand men 
advanced towards Edinburgh, declaring that he would rescue 
his .sovereign or die in the at;.cmpt. Angus .set out to meet 
him with a larger force, leaving his brother George to follow 
with the King. 'The two arrnii.*s met near Linlithgow, and when 
James arriverl the battle was raging, ffe knew Lennox had come 
to liberate him axvA tried to ride towards him ; George observt'd 
and bustrated the attempt. 'Bide where you are, sir,’ ho 
exclrji:n<‘d, ‘for if they get hold of you, be it by one of 
your aims, wt^ will .seize a leg and pull you in two pieces 
ratlier than part with you,’ The brutal remark made an 
indelible iinpi ssion on the boy’s mind, and George Douglas 
was ne\ e ■ iurgi'/en. 

I'ortunc ag nn favoured the strong, Lennox was killed 
and Harry Stuart and his brother w^ere severely wounded. By 
this victory Angus’s control of the King became more potent 
than ever. 

On returning to Edinburgh Angus convened Barliamenl, 
which subserviently pronounced that the Karls of Angus and of 
Arran and their adherents had taken up arms for the good of 
the King and the safety of the Commonwealth, and decreed the 
property of the insurgen lords confiscated to the State. Angus 
therefore, as*repr< sentative of the State, seized the plunder and 
divided it among.st hi^ relations and friend.s. Beaton, by large 
gifts, including the Abbey of Kilwinning, and by giving up to 
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Angus the Chancellor’s seals, made peace with the Queen’s 
enemies, and Arran, overwhelmed with remorse for the death of 
his uncle Lennox, retired to one of his castles and declined to 
interfere with politics again. 

Margaret, at the earnest desire of the King, was treated 
with consideration. Angus invited her to Kdinburgh, and 
promised that she would be permitted to converse freely with 
her son. She accepted the invitation, and on 20 November, 
1526, set out for Edinburgh with «a small company — most of her 
Iricndn bad been killed, wwmded, or taken prisoner at the 
battle of Linlithgow Bridge. James V. and Angus met the 
Queen at Corstorphine and escorted her to Plolyrood, where she 
was installed in the rooms vacated by Albany. 

The King, who was devoted to his mother, spent a great 
deal of time with her, and showed himself so amenable to her 
influence that Sir C. Dacre wrote to his brother : ‘ It is thought 
that if the Queen remains near her son, that the whole Court 
will have a turn ; for King James, since the death of the ICarl of 
Lennox, has no affection for the Earl of Angus nor him of 
Arran.’ These nobles began to feel anxious about their posi- 
.ri, as the Royal power seemed to bo passing from them to 
Margaret, who, had she continued on good terms with her son, 
might have been given a share in the Regency. 

But Henry the Eighth’s envoy, Patrick Sinclair, had instilled 
into James’s mind a profound dislike and disapproval of Harry 
Stuart, and when Margaret requested that he might be re- 
ceived at Court she was met with a refusal. Indignant at 
what she described as her son’s un filial conduct, she retired 
to Stirling, and so lost her inllucntial position and her chance of 
restoration to the chid }dace in the Council Regency. Later, 
when amicable relationship with her son was restored, by another 
indiscretion she alienated his affection and the respect of the 
Council. 

Margaret had been striving to obtain a divorce. Her real 
reasons were hatre 1 of Angus, engendered by his unpardonable 
behaviour, and a desire to marry Harry Stuart. But as \t was 
necessary to base her j)etition U[)uii more substafttial grounds 
than the statc^of her emotions, she sought other pretexts. The 
most obvious, the infidelity of her husband, was discard' ‘d, 
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because she was warned that it would afford the respondent an 
opportunity for retaliation, which he would not neglect ; and at 
length, after much discussion and research, she demanded the 
annulment of her marriage on the grounds that she had never 
been legally y\ngus’s wife ; because, first, as it was j^robable that 
James iv. survived Floddcn by several years, she may not have 
been a widow when the marriage at Kinnoul took place, and, 
secondly, Angus had been previously contracted to Lady Jane 
Stuart, and therefore not at liberty to marry. As both hcr^ 
arguments were necessarily weak, and unable to stand the s'train 
of judicial criticism, Margaret proceeded to bribe Angus to 
withdraw his o|)position. At first he was adamant, but suc- 
cumbful eventually when James promised him unlimited pow'er 
in the future, and the wardship of the l^arl of Huntly immedi- 
ately, if he would agiax' to the Oueen's proposal. Th(' Pope 
was therefore petitioned to grant the divorce, luit as Margaret’s 
chief advocate with the Papal Court, I'rancis I., had been 
defeated at Pavia, and subsequently imprisoned by Charles V., 
and Ihmry viu. was (hung his utmost to prevent Clement vil. 
from pronouncing the decree, the suit was delayed. 

Aiwa) s impatient, Margaret chafed at the long waiting, and 
carl\ in 1527 jxM'suaded ]k*aton to pronounce the div^orcc in 
accorrlance with t!ie laws of the Church of Scotland. Phe first 
of her causes being thought futile, the second was made the 
basis of her case, and Angus was summoned to the Consistory 
Court of St. /\ndrews to hear his divorce from the Queen 
pronouiiCL ! W hen the court was a.sscmblcd, Margaret alleged 
that Angus ‘had been betrothed and given his faith in promise 
of nuMTiage to a noble lady before he had married her, the 
Queen, and so by reason of that pre-contract he could not be 
her lawful husband.’ The Eaii acknowledged the impeach- 
ment, and the Archbishop pronounced sentence of divorce, 
making a proviso ‘ that the daughter of the Queen should not 
suffer k^ss or disadvantage from the ignorance of her mother of 
her father’s pre-engagemert.’ The legality of the sentence was 
doubted, chiefly because there was uncertainty as to whether 
Angus had •been eontr icted to Lady Jane Stuart or Mar- 
garet Hepburn. But before the question was ^satisfactorily 
decided the long-expected bull arrived from the Pope. The 
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sentence absolving Margaret from her marriage with Angus 
had been given on 1 1 March, but owing to the disturbed 
state of Europe the document did not arrive in Scotland till 
8 December. 

Margaret did not permit herself the luxury of freedom 
which might have led to the additional advantage of power, 
but immediately married Harry Stuart, without consulting 
either the King or the Council. Her impetuosity in marrying 
^ Angus when she was twenty-five was foolish and deplorable, but 
her f)recipitancy in wedding Harry Stuart when she was nearly 
forty was ridiculous in the extreme ; for nearly fifteen years she 
had been striving for power, and when, freed from her husband 
and friendly with her son, her ambition appeared on the point 
of realization, she flung it aside for the third time in lier life, 
for the gratification of an uncontrolled infatuation. 

In March 15^8 she announced her third marriage. James, 
indignant at having another ste[ifather thrust upon him, repri- 
manded liis mother severely, and refused to receive Harry 
Stuart. Angus found in his wife’s remarriage a pretext to 
annex her lands, and popular feeling was antagonistic to the 
Queen and her young husband. In fear and trembling they fl<.‘(l 
to Edinburgh and took refuge in the Castle. Angus then, with 
the King in his charge, summoned the legions to muster tc> the 
Royal standard and besieged the fortress. When she realized 
her impotence Margaret left the Castle, and falling on her knees 
before her son presented the keys, and implored pardon for her- 
self and her husband. It was granted to her, but Harry Stuart 
was ordered to temporary imprisonment While her husband 
and his brother were ordered away to prison, Margaret was 
treated with .superficial courtesy, and obliged to ride down to the 
city with James and Angus. She soon realized that the latter 
was designing plots against her liberty and property, and retired 
again to Stirling ; hearing from Heaton that even there she was 
not safe, she dismissed her household, and having disgui.sed her- 
self, fled to the mountain^-*. Unforti nately, her history during 
the time she ‘ gacd vagrant’ is a blank. Beaton, who escaped 
at the same time, was di covered tending sheep •in Ito'igremoir 
‘with ane si^eplierd's clothes upon him.’ Whether Margaret 
as.si.:ted him t-i r,. -- pasUral avocations is unknow.i, in 
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spite of the strenuous efforts of James to discover her where- 
abouts. 

She must have been perfectly cognizant of the course of 
events, for when Harry Stuart was liberated and the King’s 
approaching manhood foreshadowed the end of the Douglas 
regime, Margaret’s friends began to desert their hiding-places, 
and by May 1528 they had regarrisoned Stirling Castle and 
prepared it to receive the Queen. 

For more than two years Angus had governed Scotland^ 
with complete despotism. On the deposition of the Queen from 
the Regency in April 1526, he had constituted himself sole 
guardian of the King, and through him absolute ruler of the 
country. During that time, says 'fytlcr, ‘ the ancient tyranny of 
the house of Douglas once more shot up into a strength which 
rivalled or rather usurped the Royal power ; the I^order became 
the scene of tumult and confusion, and the insolence of the 
numerous vas.sals of this great family was intolerable. Murders, 
spoliations, and crimes of varicvi enormity were committed with 
impunity, 'fhe arm of the law, paraly.sed by the power of an 
unprincipled faction, did not dare to arrest the guilty ; the 
.source oi justice was corrupted ; eccic .iastical dignities of high 
and >acrcd character became the prey of daring individuals, or 
were (‘pcnly .sold to the highest bidders’ ; not only were the 
Horde: ' a state of tumult, but the Highlands were the scene 
of deadly strife between di.scordant clans. Hut strong in the 
alliance with England Angus’s government rose superior to 
the discontent the peiiple and the controversies of the nobles. 

Early in 1528 the execution of Scotland’s proto-martyr in 
the ciuse of the Reformation increased the unpopularity of 
the ruling powers with a large .section of the community. 
Patrick Ilainilton, Abbot of Ferro, son of Sir Patrick Hamilton 
of Kincavil and Catherine Stuart Albany’s daughter, had been 
instructed in the new^ religion of Luther and Mclanchtlion. 
He became a zealous convert, and on returning to Scotland 
from Germany in 1527, l ad enthusiastically promulgated his 
convictions ; and his youth, brilliancy, and fervour soon won con- 
verts. After* about a y^ar he was arrested for heresy, tried, 
condemned and burnt before St. Andrews College , jdii 29 P'ebru- 
ary. Notwithstanding the brevity ol liis career, many of the 
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lesser clergy followed his teaching, and he may be said to have 
laid the foundation of the work that was to be completed by 
Knox and his coadjutors twenty years later. 

Out of the general discontent arose a faction who desired 
the departure of Angus, the restoration of Margaret, and a 
return to the alliance with k>ance. As Henry’s opposition 
would have been fatal to her scheme, tlie French ambassador 
was instructed to sound him on the subject and ascertain 
whether he would at least refrain from assisting Angus. The 
conspirators’ hopes were daslied to the ground when they heard 
that Henry had said that he not only refused to help his sister, 
but that if she were restored to the Regency he would do his 
best to displace her, and hoped France would render neither aid 
nor countenance to her ; he concluded b)' saying that her folly 
and ill-government were a disgrace to himself and all his race, 
and tliat her conduct could not be more shameful, d'he project in 
consequence fell through, and the only hope for Scottish liberty 
lay in the frecch^m and supremacy of the King. 

James was now sixteen, and circumstances had developed 
his character prematurely : capacity and vigour were his salient 
qualities, and the restraint of his practical imprisonment exas- 
perated him. The attempts of his friends had failed through 
weakness and lack of unity, and his letter telling King Henry 
Vllt, that ‘contrary to his will and mynde he was kept in thral- 
dom and captivitie,’ had met with no response, so he resolved 
to arrange for his escape himself. First he persuaded his 
mother to exchange Stirling Castle for the demesne of Methven 
and a peerage for Han\^ Stuart ; then he prevailed upon Angus 
to remove him to Falkland Palace in order that he might have 
some hunting. When there he communicated with Archbishop 
Beaton, whom he knew he could trust, and asked for a little 
assistance. 

His plans laid, James quietly awaited an opportunity to put 
them into effect. It came on 22 May, 1528. Angus, feeling 
perfectly secure, ieft the King in charge of his brother, George 
Douglas, and set out on a journey tc Lothian. At the same time 
Beaton, in accordanf.e witli a previous arrangemeflt with James, 
sent for Gec^gc Gouglas on some important busincs.s concern- 
ing their rn’»tua] ih,. Left to his own devices, James swiftly 
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made his arrangements. He summoned the chief forester, 
Balfour of I'erney, and gave orders for a liunting party for seven 
o’clock next morning. He went into details, insisting that all 
gentlemen who had ‘ speediedogs ’ should be commanded, as he 
* was determined to slay ane dae or two for his pleasure.’ Then 
as dijetiner was to be at four o’clock, he told the deputy-captain 
of the guard, James Douglas of J\'irkhead, to ‘gang the sooner 
to his bed that he might rise the sooner in the morning.’ 

When all was quiet the King, disguised as a yeoman of the • 
guard, slipped silently out of the palace and made his way 
to the stable, where he was met by two faithful grooms w^hom 
he had told to have horses ready, k'ive minutes later they 
w'ere riding towards Stirling for their lives. 

At daylv.vak the King reached the (!astle, where he was 
received with a tumult of joy. The governor, having tended 
his homage an<l expressed his thankfulness that his sovereign 
was free, ‘laid him in his bed breause he had ridden all night’ 

A few hours afterwards the King w'oke, happy in his eman- 
cipation, and for the first time in his life summoned a council 
of friendly faces. ‘ H(" laid his case before them,’ says Lindsay 
of Ihtseottie, ‘ with great lamentations, showing them how he 
was h(dden in subjection, three years bygone, by the ICail of 
Angus and his kin and friends, who oppressed the whole 
country and spoikxl it, under the pretences of" justice ;uid his 
autliority , and lain many of his lieges, kinsmen, and friends 
because tlu v would have had it mended at their hands and put 
him at lil'city a'> he ouglit to have been, at the council of his 
whole lords, and not have been subjected and corrected with no 
[)articu}ar men by the rest of the nobles. “ ddierefore,” said he, 

“ I desire my lords, that 1 ma} bt' satisfied for ihc said Karl, his 
kin, ami friends ; for I avow, th«it Scotland shall not hold us 
both till I be revenged on him an-! his.”’ 

"The U)rds hearing the King’s complaint and lamentation, 
also the great rage, fury, and malice that he bore t(nvards the 
Karl of Angus, his kin anii fricmds, they concluded all, and 
thought it best that he should be .suiiu.ooned to underly the law ; 
if he feared not caution nor yet compear himself, that he 
should be put to the horn, with all his ’:m and frieiTds, so many 
as w^ere contained in the letters. And further, the lords 
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ordained, by advice of his majesty, that his brother and friends 
should be summoned to find caution to iinderly the law within 
a certain day, or else to be put to the horn. But the Earl 
appeared not, nor none for liim ; and so he was put to the horn, 
with all his kin and friends ; so many as were contained in the 
summons, that compeared not, were banished, and holden 
traitors to the King.’ 

Lindsay of Pitscottie also gives a detailed account of the 
return of George Douglas to P'alkland and his consternation 
when he discovered the flight of the King, of Angus’s hurried 
return and advance towards Stirling, the meeting of the herald 
who read the proclamation of banishment, the realization of 
the magnitude of the disaster and the ignominious retreat to 
Linlithgow. 

The boy King who was now to rule Scotland on his owm 
initiative was brave and manly, possessed of good natural 
talents, of which self-control and love of justice w'ere paramount. 
Although the Douglases had neglected his education and 
encouraged his natural propensities for pleasure, he resolved to 
devote all his energies to govxrrning his country equitably and 
understanding the needs of his people. In order not to be 
deceived by the representations of politicians and courtiers, he 
mingled freely with all classes of his subjects and was always 
ready to grant audiences to those who desired him. By these 
means he won for himself an appellation of which he was 
extremely proud, ‘the King of the Commons.’ 

Immediately after his assumption of the government, James 
found himself opposed by two powerful forces, the Douglases and 
Henry Vlli. The former wished to regain the power that they 
had lost by the fall of Angus, and the latter, feeling that the 
moment had arrived when he might enforce his suzerainty over 
Scotland, redoubled his efforts to bribe the nobles and to incite 
priv-ate feuds, which inevitably weakened the Government. P'.ach 
having the same end i.i view. James's two enemies soon joined 
issues. 

The King was deeply hurt at his uncle’s hostile attitude ; and 
the friendly feelings with wljich he had previously* regarded him 
changed to tSiose of indignation and suspicion, and vengeance 
was the summit of '.is hopes. As far as the Douglases were 
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concerned he obtained it, for in September Parliament passed 
an act of attainder upon Angus and his kin and friends. The 
only way of dealing retributive justice to Henry was by means 
of a successful war ; and James had the sense to sec that 
a war would be probably disastrous, and the wisdom to refrain 
from leading his country into danger in order to gratify personal 
resentment. He therefore made a holocaust of his pride and 
resentment, and sent ambassadors to England to inform Henry 
of the change of affairs. 

Angus did not meekly submit to the bill of attainder, but 
retired to Tantallon, fortified it, and prepared to resist the 
result of the royal wrath. James’s attacks on the redoubtable 
. fortress were failures, and on one occasion his artillery was 
captured by Angus in person. 7 'his so enraged the King that 
he declared with an oath that so long as he lived no Douglas 
should find resting-place in Scotland. 

At length the royal arms were victorious and the Douglases 
driven from 'Fantallon. Angus ned to hmgland, whore he re- 
mained until after the death of James. 

Notwithstanding Henry the Eighth^s petition for Angus’s 
restoration, James refused to do more than remit the 
death sentence, and further changes in European politics 
rendered Henry umvilling to supplement his request by force 
of arms. So the negotiations betw^een the two countiii.‘S pro- 
gressed smoollily and on 14 December a pacificativui for rive 
years was ratific-d. Margaret, who liad userl her influence in 
the cause o? peai C. hastened to assure Henry uf her love and 
gratitude, and to express her fervent ho|)e thai James would 
marry IVincess Mar>', and to promise that other matrimonial 
proposals being made, her ‘dearest brother’ should be informed 
of them. 

When freed from the iTiflucnro of the Douglases, James 
fulfilled Iris promise to his mother, and created Harry Stuart 
Baron Methven, and presented her with the estates aiipcrlaining 
to the barony which had "'ormcriy belonged to the Crown. 
Although the Queen lived chieily vir Methven and seldom 
visited the CoTirt, she aiiJ her husband influenced the King 
immensely throughout the next two yeai^. • 

During that period Margaret became the mother ol a son and 
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daughter, and James took his old tutor, Sir David Lindsay, again 
into his complete confidence, and made him Lyon King at Arms. 

In 1531 Lord William Howard, Henry’s ambassador, arrived 
with instruction to arrange the marriage of James v. with Princess 
Mary ; but as the pending divorce of her mother when con- 
cluded would deprive her of the position of Princess of England 
and even of her legitimacy, Margaret and the nob es considered 
her an unfitting bride for the King of Scotland. Although the 
embassy failed, the ambassador received the most gracious 
treatment. All sorts of sports were provided, and English and 
Scots contended for athletic glory. P'inally, Margaret wagered 
the King two hundred crowns that six of the English militia 
would shoot better with the English bow than any six Scots- 
men chosen from the whole countiy. James accepted the wager 
and the contest was arranged with due ceremf>ny : the King, 
the Queen, the bishops, and the nobles together with the popu- 
lace watched the match. And great was the national joy when 
the Scots were victorious. 

In 1534 Henry Vlir. was recognizing that his divorce of 
Queen Katharine and various other arbitrary acts were lessening 
his popularity with his people ; the antagonism of the great 
powers also made him anxious to conciliate those which re- 
mained neutral. James had received the Order of the (jolden 
P'lcece from the Emj>cror, and that of St. Michael from rands r., 
and Henry, not wishing to be outdone in courtesy, sent Lord 
William H(.)ward with the Garter. Also lie sent gracious 
messages to Margaret; his annoyance e ccasi(;ncd first by her 
double dealing had i.*oen augmented by her treatmimt of Angus, 
and her rliscouragc merit of the proposal of marriage betwc.a.-n 
James and Mary ; but now diplomacy transcended [)ersonal 
feeling, and as his sister might be of use in negotiations wu'th 
Scotland he sent her an affectionate message. Margaret was 
delighted and impetuously seized the opportunity for reconcilia- 
tion. A long letter for her dearest brother concluded w'ith the 
following rhodomrnitade : ' Please your grace, howheit in time 
by past some misadvised per.sotr have made unkindly rt‘porl of 
us unto you, without cause of offence in u.s, we Hhre and always 
.sal indurocik and .ontinued your most loving .syster, intending 
10 less ;dl time oi u r life, having sic confidence in you that 
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ye will hold us in the same. Your Grace is our only brother, 
and Ows your only sister; and since so is, let no divorce or 
contrairc have peace, nor no report of ill advict alter our con- 
ceits, but brotherly and systcrly love ever to endure, to the 
pleasure of God and the weal of us both. And trust no less 
in than in yourself in all and sundrie things at our whole power 
and as pleaseth your Grace to command. Beseeching the 
eternal God to consarvc you in everlasting grace. Written 
with our own hand at Edinburgh the 1 2th day of December 
instant, by your Grace awn and only Most loving and 
hummyll Syster, MARCiAkb:!* R’ 

Having successfully effected a reconciliation with Margaret, 
Henry disclosed to her his wish to meet James. All vicarious 
efforts to make James marry Princess Mary or champion the 
cause of the Reformation had failed, and Henry believed that 
his personal magnetism would iiiHucnce his nephew to accede 
to his wishes. Margaret was delighted with the idea and 
enthusiastic in her endeavours for ils cemsummation, ‘She 
imagined that the meeting would rival in its splendour the 
field of the cloth t)f gold.’ ‘ There could,’ she wrote, ‘ be no 
more pleasant sight in this earth, of worldly things, as me to 
.see our most dearest l')rothcr and our most dearest son, in 
proper jxasvjnages together and of one loving mind.’ 

Iti ]> ?cembcr 15 35 (mvoys were sent to lulinburgh tn make 
arrangements, br< when they arrived James, who had been 
taken ill (;n a nortliorn [)rogrcss, was unable, to come to the 
capital to re', -ive 'hem. He therefore sent to ask his mother 
to tell Lord Methveii to escort them U) him. This was done ; 
but as it w'as contrary to Margaret’s nature to sit quietly at 
home wdiile histoiy 'vas being made, she resolv(.:d in attend 
the conference regardless of difficiiitics. So, though it was as 
she wrote to Cromwell, ‘the most troublesome weather lliat w^e 
ever travelled into, wc came over to our own dearest son whom 
withall we commend and reasoned, so that, by advice of us, 
and no other living person, determined and conducted that 
meeting.’ James, by his mother .- advice and in spite of the 
opposition of the clergy, agreed to meet his uncle when and 
where he should choose. Margaret, recognizing tht« necessity 
of precipitancy, wrote to Henr>" for an early appointment. 

E 
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In the following spring, Lord William Howard and Dr. 
Barlow came with a message that Henry would gladly meet 
James at York at midsummer; they were also instructed to 
re-offer Princess Mary’s hand and do their utmost to persuade 
James to advocate the Reformation. The embassy failed, chiefly 
on account of the tactlessness of Dr. Barlow, who openly referred 
to James’s advisers as ‘the Pope’s pestilent creatures and very 
limbs of the devil.’ The Scottish clergy naturally retaliated 
by expressing their opinion of a union of the King with the 
daughter of a heretic monarch. James refused both the 
daughter and the religious opinions of his uncle, and suggested 
that the interview should be postponed to Michaelmas, and 
that Newcastle and not York should be the trysting-placc. 

Margaret had added her quota to the failure of her cherished 
scheme, not from malice, but from avarice. Having done so 
much to bring about the meeting that Henry desired, she 
pointed out to him that she deserved a reward ; but knowing 
her brother’s character she contrived to add a little more to 
his indebtedness to her by eliciting from James the private 
instructions he had given to his ambassadors at the Court of 
St. James’s and telling them to Henry. James discovered his 
mother’s treachery, and in the stormy interview that ensued 
withdrew his promise to meet his uncle, saying: ‘If your 
brother means by your aid to betray me I had liever it were 
done while I am in my own country than in England.’ 

Having offended one of her children, Margaret risked a 
quarrel with Henry in defence of thd other. During Anne 
Boleyn’s brief reign her uncle, Lord Thomas Howard, had 
become engaged to Margaret Douglas. After the Queen’s 
execution Henry ordered the engagement to be broken off, 
and as neither Lord Thomas nor Lady Margaret would obey 
his mandate they were .sent to the Tower. In August 1536, 
Margaret heard of this and wrote to remonstrate with her 
brother for his unkind treatment of her daughter. Henry did 
not reply, but the letter must have impressed him as Lady 
Margaret was removed from the Tower to a less rigid imprison- 
ment at Syr >11 Abbey, and eventually restoreef to her position 
at Court.* 

Mt.rgarct, unhappy in the loss of her son’s affection and the 
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impotence of her condition, wrote to ask Henry if she might 
visit England ; and as the embassy was returning persuaded 
Barlow to remain behind in order that he might accompany 
her to London when the invitation arrived. Weeks passed 
and no reply came from Henry. Margaret as usual believed 
that what she desired would come to pass, but in this case 
her optimism was not justified, as when at length the Scottish 
ambassador returned from St. James’s, he brought a message 
from Henry to the effect that it would not be etiquette for her 
to visit England without the consent of her son. She was 
almost as much hurt by the method of refusal as by the refusal 
itself, and wrote to tell Henry of her chagrin that a Sc<')tsman 
should be told she was unwelcome when she had expressed a 
wish to visit her only brother. 

Monetary difficulties soon eliminated pride; and before long 
she wrote again for supplies. She explained that she was at an 
'extreme point of dishonour ar.d great trouble and promised 
never again to be so cumbersome.’ Hf'iu y was obdurate, and 
Margaret was obliged by force of adverse circumstances to 
seek a reconciliation with her son. 

Europe was now in the throes of the Reformation, and nation 
was risitig against nation to champion the Catholic Churcli or 
vindical'' die relbrmed religion. The part likely to he taken 
by such warlike country as Scotland was of great importance, 
and in ( ons.xjue cc James was greatly flattered and courted. 
A special I'’<xiLiori brought the Tope’s blessing and a ‘cap and 
sword consecrated on the night of the Nativity of our Saviour, 
whicli the fame (>f his valour and many Christian virtues had 
moved his master to remunerate him with — so that it might 
bring a teiror to the heart of a Hoicked neighbouring prince, 
against whom the sword was sharpened.’ The Emperor offered 
the hand of either his sister the widowed Oueen of Hungary 
or his niece Princess Mary of Portugal, and instructed his 
ambassador to hint that if Jamo.^ allied Ifim.sclf with the 
Catholic cause he might shouiy be able to write himself Prince 
of England and Duke of York. h'rance< I. suggested Princess 
Marie do Bour&on, the daughter of the Duke of VT-nddme, as a 
suitable queen -con tort of Scotland, an J Henry aT ain made 
overtures on behalt ol bi.s elder daughter. 
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Alliances with distant countries like Hungary and Portugal 
were not thought advisable by the Scottish Government, and 
Princess Mary of England was quite out of the question 
owing to her mother’s divorce, and the prospect of civil war in 
England betwe^cn Henry’s successors and Mary’s husband 
should the latter try to claim the throne. Therefore by pro- 
cess of elimination IVincess Marie de Bourbon was chosen to 
be James’s bride. But James had other plans. Several years 
before he had fallen in love with Lady Margaret Erskine, 
who was the mother of his illegitimate son James Stuart, 
afterwards Earl of Moray and Regent of Scotland. Notwith- 
standing her romance with James, I-ady Margaret had married 
Sir Robert Douglas of Loch Leven. James now proposed to 
divorce her from her husband and make her Queen of Scotland. 
Such a marriage would have been disastrous to Scotland, and 
the Queen and the nobles did their utmost to prevent it ; but it 
was not until the terrible results of his uncle’s illicit love for 
Anne Bolcyn were revealed to him that James allowed the 
counsel of his advisers to prevail. 

He abandoned his scheme to marry Lady Margaret, but 
refused to accept a bride chosen by others. 

He therefore resolved to go to I'rancc incognito and form 
his own opinion of Princess Marie, before further steps were 
taken in the matrimonial arrangements. 

On 1 September he set out for that country with some 
faithful followers : he was cordially welcomed at Dieppe as a 
Scottish noble in ‘search of adventure, and from there went 
straiglit to Vend^ mc to see ‘ the gentilwornan who shouhl have 
been his spouse, thinking to spy her pulchritude and behaviour 
unkenneil by lier,’ Princess Marie, however, recognized him 
from a portrait, ami * taking him by the hand heartilie said. Sir, 
ye stand (wer from aside ; therefore, if it please your Grace, you 
may show y^>urself to my father or me, and confer and pass the 
time anc while.' The heartincjs must have outweighed the 
pulchritude, for James, after having enjoyed the Duke’s lavish 
hospitality, ‘thought it expedient to speak nothjng of marriage 
at that time, till he had spoken with the King of France.’ 

EV.incih, v. at a hunting lodge, received James warmly, 
and invited him to return to Paris with him. When they 
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reached the capital James saw Princess Magdalen, a beautiful 
fragile maiden, already a prey to consumption, and fell in love 
with her at first sight. The Princess reciprocated his emolion, 
and proposals of marriage were made. Francis objected on 
account of his daughter’s ill-health, but James, who was very 
much in love and obstinate, over-ruled all objections, and the 
marriage was celebrated at Notre Dame early in 1537. 

The King and Queen of Scotland landed at Leith on 19 
May, and ‘when the Queen was come upon Scot’s cartli, she 
bowed down to the same and kissed the mould thereof, and 
thanked God that her husband and she were come safe tlirough 
the seas.’ The people were enchanted with the beaiitilul 
Princess, and the Queen-Dovvager received her affectionately. 
In the joy of meeting all quarrels betwt^en James an<l his 
mother were forgotten, and all Scotland rejoiced in her new 
Queen. But witliin a month the ‘ triumpli and merriness were 
all turned into dirges and soul-masses, vvhicdi were very lament- 
able to behold,’ for the Queen liad entered irito another kingdom. 

Neither great joy nor overwhehning grief could keep 
Margaret’s vagaries in the backgrouruk While James was 
mournitig for his beautiful wife he wr.s troubled witli his 
mothers matrimonial infelicities. Margaret had discovered 
that L/)rJ Methven had annexed some of her properly, and, 
which vacs far worse, had been unfaithful to her, ar.d ihal the 
cause of Ihs in. delity was the Earl of Athol’s daughter, Lady 
Janet Stiir»*t. The fact that the liaison was a matter of years, 
as proved by tlie presence of a family, added to the poignancy 
of the Queen’s distress, and she resolved to attempt a second 
divorce. She also had allowed her affections t^ break through 
the matrimonial boundary, the object of her infatuation being 
one John Stuart, of the family of the Darnley Stuarts, who for 
several generations had lived in h'rancc. She was too wise 
to base her petition for divorce upon any grounds but her 
husband’s infidelity and rapacity. Henry, on receiving her 
complaints, appeared sympathetic : he had always disliked the 
Methven rnayiage, and any disturbance in Scotland gave him a 
pretext for interfering in that country s politics. He sent Sadler 
to Margaret with letters concerning :ier affairs :*but the real 
object of the visit w:is to sound her as to the probable policy of 
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the Scottish Government. Again Margaret’s loyalty to her son 
failed, and she told Sadler in a private interview that nothing 
should be done without Henry’s knowledge ; she also petitioned 
that war should not be declared until the divorce was accom- 
plished, as otherwise the I^ords of Scotland would let her 
husband have her dowry. As both Henry and Cromwell 
favoured her divorce petition, it progressed admirably. In 
June Margaret wrote to the former : ‘ Pleaseth your Grace to 
know, that my divorce and petition is at the giving of sentence, 
and proved by many famous folk, to the number of twenty-four 
provers. An' by the grace of God, I shall never have such 
a trouble again, and your Grace may be sure I shall never do 
nothing but by your Grace’s counsel and commandment ; for I 
may do your Grace both honour and pleasure better now as I 
am. I^eseeching your Grace, if I have need, that 1 lack not 
your help and supply, which I trust I shall not fail to have, if I 
be wronged in anything 1 have a right to.’ But Margaret had 
burnt her incense before the wrong altar: James, not Henry, 
W'as the ruling power in the case, and without his assent the 
asseverations of the twenty-four provers were valueless. Methven 
was wiser than his wife, and appealed to the proffer authority, 
and James was given to understand that he would receive vast 
sums from his, Methven’s, lands if the divorce were not granted ; 
it was further hinted that if freed from Methven Margaret won Id 
re-marry Angus and restore him to power. Margaret, too late, 
tried to bribe her son, but perhaps the weightiest reason for 
vetoing the divorce was his consciousness of the scandal and 
ridicule that would be aroused by the second divorce and 
re* marriage (»f a woman fifty years old. Margaret was furious 
when she learned that his decision was irrevocable, and she 
hastened southwards in order to ally herself with Henry again.st 
her unfilial son. James pursued her and brought her back to 
Dundee, where, unable to give vent to her feelings in any other 
way, she wrote a vehement letter to Henry, depicting her grief 
and her son’s heinous conduct. 

The birth of Prince J^.dward of England in October 1537 
deprived James of any hopes of ascending the iMiglish throne, 
and, unwil]ii% that jn English prince should be heir to Scot- 
ia J, he decided to re-n»arry, and sent an embassy to France to 
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choose a bride : this time personal preference was to be sub- 
servient to political expediency. Mary of Lorraine, daughter 
of the Earl of Guise, and widow of the Duke of Longueville, 
was chosen by the ambassadors. This brilliant Princess, 
destined to play so momentous a part in the history of Scot- 
land, accepted the proposal, and was married to James at St 
Andrews in June 1SS<S. The marriage gave Margaret another 
opportunity to try and reinstate herself in the affections of her 
son and her brother, and at the same time reimburse her ex- 
chequer. She made friends with the new Queen, and allowed her 
to persuade her to relinquish her scheme for divorce, and rejoin 
her erring husband. This act of wisdom naturally restored her 
to James’s fj.vour. To Henry she wrote an affectionate letter, 
describing Mary of Lorraine, and asking for money wherewith 
to purchase gorgeous atpparel, that would cause a Princess of 
England to compare favoura^dy with a Princess of 1 ‘Vance. 
Unhappily Ibairy did not think England’s honour would be 
aflected seriously by the habiii ncnts of the Princess Royal, so 
sent nothing. 

At about the same time Lady Glamrnis, Angus’s sister, was 
chargTxl with having ‘conspired and imagined the destruction 
of the tnost noble person of our most serene lord the king by 
pois‘>n.’ Of Cf iiirse, she was found guilty, and in the words of 
(iod.^croft, the historian of the Douglases, ‘She was burned 
upon the lull, with great commiseration from the people, 

in rega^rl (.f h(u' noble blood, of hei husband, being \n the prime 
of her years, ./f a singular beauty, and su liering all, though a 
woman, with a manlike courage- all men ci.nceiving that it 
was not her fault, but the hatred the King carried to her 
brother that brought her to this end.’ I'hc Master of Forbc.s 
and James Hamilton, the Jiasiard of Arran, were also executed 
for treason. 

Archbishop Beaton died in 1539, and w^as succeeded by his 
nephew, the celebrated Cardinal Beaton, and religious persecu- 
tion increa.sed ; many of the clergy who held the reformed faith 
fled to lingland, but most of the leaders were martyred. On 
22 May a prince was born, and within a year a second heir 
to the throne appeared. In th<' autumn of 1541 U)th died, and 
poison was suspected. 
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The letter in which Margaret told Henry of the death of 
the princes shows that she was in the habit of acquainting 
Henry with Scottish affairs even while she was apparently an 
affectionate and faithful subject of her son. There is very little 
doubt that her constant treachery and disloyalty to each king 
in alternation was the primary cause of the war of 1542. Henry 
had again wished to meet his nephew, and it was arranged that 
the interview should take place at York, whither the English 
Court travelled in great state. But James, remembering the 
conspiracies of his mother and uncle against him, doubted the 
latter's good faith, and failed to keep his engagement. Henry’s 
wrath was unspeakable, and could only be appeased by a war 
of conquest and extirpation. luiglish armies were sent to 
Scotland, and the campaign began which ended in the disaster 
of Solway Moss and the death of the heart-broken King of 
Scotland. 

In November 1541 Margaret was .seized with an attack of 
pals)/ at Methven Palace. Although at first the illness was not 
thought dangerous, James was sent for. Before he arrived she 
b*^carnc rapidly w^orse, and, having no time to make a will, 
instructed her confessors to implore the King to be good to her 
daughter, Lady Margaret Douglas, and give her any property 
that was left. Her conduct to Angus seems to have troubled 
her conscience at the end, for she told her confessor to ‘sit on 
their knees before the king, her son, and beseech that he would 
be good and gracious to Lord Angus,’ and later lamented 
exceedingly and ‘asked God’s mercy that she had offended tl:c 
said Earl as she had,’ 

She died on 20 November, before her son could come to 
her. and was buried with unusual magnificence at the Abbey 
Church of St. John at Perth. James attended in person as 
chief mourner. 

Thus Margaret Tudor’s life of anxiety and trouble ended ; 
fortune had man\' tirnr.s been wdthin her reach, but by endea- 
vouring to grasp too much she had brought upon herself and 
upon those whom she loved calamities irremediable cv(in by the 
great healer, Time. 
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PART II 

MARY TUDOR, QUEEN OF FRANCE AND DUCHESS 
OF SUFFOLK, THIRD DAUGHTER OF HENRY VH 

•496-1533 

CHAPTER V 

Slate of Europe ;n Mary’s birth. Her birth. Suggested marriage with 
Charles V. War with Kmucc. Hen’v entertains the Emperor. Charles 
liraruhm. ('harlos V. withdraws from the marriage. Maiy marries Louis 
XII. (.jf b raiice. The wedding. 

S HORTLY l»(.'forc Mary Tudor was born the condition 
of Europe had been changed by the discovery of 
America by Columbus, and the Cape route to India 
by Vasf'o da Cania. The wealth of America and India being 
vvitb.in leaeli of enterprising merchants altered the whole scheme 
of Europe.- 1; cc ninercc and ruined the trade of the Mediter- 
ranean pe rts. The astronomical revelations •>f Copernicus had 
revolutioni/cd sc leuce, and the Renaissance together with the 
disquisitioiis of scholars and early rcformeis had entirely 
changed the trend of men’s thoughts. 

At the time of the Prircess’s birth the old order was 
changing, and in her first eighteen years she played a decided, 
if involuntary, part in the cstabl’ diment of the new. During 
her short life two of the mo.st momentous events in the history 
of England occurred : the acquisition of tlie New Learning 
and the overthrow of Papal Supremacy. But, although she 
only spent six months of her life out of England, she was 
associated more with foivign politics Ilian those of her native 
land. 

In the last decade, of the fiftcciiih century \hc Elmpire 
was weak. The marriage of E'vrdiaaij.I ol Aragon and Isabella 
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of Castille had united Spain into one great nation ; and the 
statesmanship of Louis XI., followed by the military achieve- 
ments of Charles Vlll., had rendered France more powerful 
than she had been before. While England, free at last from 
internecine strife, and with Henry the Seventh’s carefully 
accumulated wealth in the Treasury, was a power with which 
alliance was desirable. 

Henry vii. chose Spain for his ally against France, 
England’s hereditary enemy, and clenched the alliance by 
marrying his eldest son Arthur to Katharine of Aragtm, the 
youngest daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella ; their eldest, 
Joanna, had already married the limperor’s .son, Archduke 
Philip. Henry surmised, therefore, that a league witli .Spain 
would entail a.n etitoife with the Empire. Soon afterwards he 
proposed that his eldest daughter should marry the King of 
Scotlanfl, and so bind England, Scotland, Spain and the 
Empire in a strong union which, by being loo powcrfid to be 
attacked, would ensure peace. Henry vil. had no aml)itio!i to 
wn-ste in’s substance in wars of doubtliil issue. In perfect 
accordance with thi- policy, shortly after the birth of I’hili)) arid 
Joanna’s .son, Charles of Castille, in 1500, Henry comnuMiced 
negotiations for his betrothal to Princess Mary, As Charle-' 
was heir to most of Germany, Spain, and the Netherlands, such 
a union would bind England closely to the vising power 
Phrrope. 

The Princess was born at Richmond in March 1496, i*nd 
was educated with tl'.' care that was bestowed on all the Tudc'r 
children. I'rorn bal>yhood she was extremely pretty ajui 
attractive. i'>asmus noticed her when he visited Henry the 
Seventh’s children in 1500, and Sir Thomas More waxed 
eloquent over ‘ Mary bright of hue ’ when she was .seven years 
old. J^rince Henry was fond of her and likerl to have her near 
him, and Kathariju* of Aragon, the widowed Princess of VVale.s, 
acted almo.st tlue part of a niothcr efter the death of Elizabeth 
of York. It was under her sister in-law’s jegis that Mary made 
her first appearance at Court ; the occasion being the visit of 
Archduke Philip, Cuilar king, and his wife the regnant Queen, of 
Cr./:tille, V . .n . i, ^ 5^y0 caiiie to discuss her marriagv; with 
Liieii 
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The arrival of the foreign Royalties is chronicled by the 
indefatigable Hall : ‘ And when the King heard that the King 
of Castille was coming he went to the door of the great chamber 
and there received him, and desired him to take him by the arm, 
or else the King of Castille would not have taken so much upon 
him, but by the King’s desire ; so both together went through 
that chamber, the King’s dining-chamber, and from thence to 
the inner chamber, where was my lady princess, and my Lady 
Mary, the Kings daughter, and divers other ladies. And after 
the King of Castille had kissed them, and communed with them, 
and communed awhile with the King and the ladies all. they 
came into the King’s dining-chamber, where danced my lady 
princess, and a Spanish lady with her Spanish array ; and after 
she had danced two or three dances she left : and then danced 
my Lady Alary and an iCnglisl. lady with her ; and ever and 
anon, the lady princess desired the King of Ckistillc to dance, 
which after he had excused him Miice or twice, answ(*ri;d that he 
was a mariner, and yel,” he said, ‘‘you w(>iil(l cause me to 
dance” ; so ho danced not, but coininuncd still willi the King. 
And after that my Lady Alary had danced two or tliree more 
dance>, she went and sat by my lady princess on the carpet, 
which u’as undei' ihc cloth of estate, and near where the King 
and tiu. Khig of (.'aslille stood. And then danced (aic <n the 
strange lorclc a-'d a lad\' of England. That done, twy Lady 
Mary ])laved on the lute, and after njxjn the clavicords, 
who playeti \ - ly well that she w-as of all fo^ks tluae greatly 
praised, that iii her youth in everything she behaved herself so 
vcr\' v (?11.' Either Mary’s charm or Henry's diplomacy must 
have been seductive, for on 9 Eebriiary Ph np sign(‘d the 
treaty and sanctioned the marriage, although he had recently 
contemplated breaking his trcat>^ with England and imiling 
himself to 1^' ranee by marrying his son to Princess Claude ; a 
policy advocated by his father-in-law, Ferdinand of .Aragon, 
The Emperor Ma.xiiniliar ami his daughter Archduchess 
Margaret, widow of the Duke of Savoy, w ere strongh' in favour 
of the English alliance. Arrangements were made for Henry 
and the Archdtichcss Margaret to meet at Calais to consider 
the terms of the marriage, but ili-heailh prevented Mic former 
keeping his engageiiiCiit. In Septeuiber 1 liilip died, and grief 
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caused Joanna to become insane. As she had heard a legend of 
a king who died, and after a lapse of fourteen years was restored 
to life, she insisted on carrying Philip’s coffin about with her in 
anticipation of the happy day of his resurrection. When her 
hopes were disappointed the insanity became incurable, and she 
was put under restraint. Joanna survived her husband fifty 
years. 

Charles was put under the guardianship of his two grand- 
fathers, Maximilian and Ferdinand, who placed him in the care 
of his aunt Margaret of Savoy. The negotiations for the 
marriage progressed as before, atid Henry conceived the idea of 
strengthening the alliance by a double wedding, and offered his 
elderly hand to the beautiful Archduchess, who refused it, but at 
the same time remained faithful to the luiglish alliance. In her 
girlhtKid she had been atrociously treated by Charles vrii., and 
nothing could alienate her from an enemy of France. She did 
her best to hasten the marriage of the Prince of Castillo and 
Princess Mary, and Imperial Commissioners were appointed to 
meet English ones at Calais in December. On the twenty-first of 
that month a treaty was signed by which it was agreed that 
Charles’s deputy should go to London the following Easter and 
betroth Princess Mary by |jroxy ; and I'urther, t!iat within fo**ty 
days of the Princess’s attaining the age of fourteen a fresh 
commission should complete the marriage; also that the ac'.nal 
wedding should be solemnized within eight days of the arrival 
of the Princess in Flanders. On the luiglish side it was 
promised that within three months of tiiis proxy marriage the 
Princess should be .onve/ed to Hclvoetsluys, and that twenty 
five thousand gold crowns should be her marriage portion. It 
either side broke the contract a fine of twenty-five thousand 
crowns should be paid. This treaty was ratified by the P>.nperoi 
in P^bruary i 508, and in the following J)ily his amb issadors 
came to London. Their negotiations with Henry were .satisfac- 
tory ; and in December the Sieur dc liergues, who was to act 
as Charles's proxy, and several other nobles came to Englanc 
to complete the fianrml/fs. I'mglish lords, both spiritual aiic 
temporal, met them at Dover and escorted them to Londoji 
where the ♦‘eceived them with enthusiasm, believiTig that 

♦he man .»ge would o good for English trade with Flanders. 
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The envoys rested for two days, and then, on 7 December, 
they were summoned to Greenwich, where they were magni- 
ficently entertained by the King and the Prince of Wales. The 
treaty wa.s examined and found satisfactory, and on 16 Decem- 
ber the whole party set out for Richmond for the ‘ Espousals.’ 

At sunrise on 17 December, King Henry, followed by the 
Imperial delegates, proceeded to Pnncc.ss Mary's room, where 
the English nobles were assembled. When the King had 
mounted the throne the Princess entered, followed by the 
Princess of Wales and a goodly number of fair ladies. ‘ The 
brilliancy of her beauty, her modesty and gravity, and the 
princely gestures with which she comported herself,’ were 
admired by all beholders. She was led to an elevated dais 
under a canopy, and the Archbishop of Canterbury i)ronounced a 
long oration extolling the Prince, the Princess, and the marriage ; 
when he finished the President of Pdanders made a similar 
speech ; that ended, the Sicur de Pergues approached the 
Princess, told her of the profound affection Charles had fijr her, 
took her hand and recited her betrothal oath. She replied in set 
terms that by him she took Prince ('luirles of Spain, Archduke 
of Austria and Duke of Burgundy, foi her husband and spouse, 
and promised that during her natural life she would luo e, hold, 
an ! /eputc him as her husband. When .she had tlms spoken 
the deputy bridegroom kis.sed her and put a wedding ring on her 
finger as a lerlge of the union. P'or the next six years Mary 
was s^/led trie Princess of Castillo. 

She received many presents from her future relatix-ns by 
marriage, but the most interesting was from Charles liimself : 
a jewel compo.sed of diamonds and f)earls, sliapetl like a K 1 .»r 
Karolus, and inscribed with the text ‘ Maria optimam partem 
elcgit quae non auferetur ab ea.’ His future conduet contra- 
dicted the latter part of the n.-cription. 

Henry paid the twenty-five^ thousand crowais agreed upon, 
but, with characteristic caution, demanded a security of a cluster 
of diamonds worth twice that amount. Eriendl)' letters were 
interchanged b} the Emperor, the King of l^higland, and the 
Prince of Wales, and Mary received the following quaint note 
from Charles : — • 

* My good mate, — With good grace and as cordially as I 
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can, I recommend myself to you. I have charged the Lord of 
Bcrgues and my other ambassadors ordered to your country, to 
inform you of the good condition of my person and affairs, 
begging you to believe the same, and to let me know by them 
of your health and good tidings, which is the thing [ most 
desire, as knows the blessed Son of God, whom I pray, my good 
mate, to give you by His grace your heart’s desires. — At 
Malines, the i 8 th day of December — Your good husband, 

‘ Charles’ 

‘ To the Lady Mary, my good mate.’ 

Mary had every reason to believe in the reliability of her 
marriage and the certainty of her prospects, but the future was 
to show tliat the word of princes, particularly when they were 
minors, could not be depended upon. 

In April i 50Q Henry VII. died, and the change of policy 
consequent upon his death affected Mary’s life momentously. 
Henry VII. had been anxious for peace and the security of the 
throne. He had strengthened his position in ICuroi)e by alliance 
with the great powers of Spain and the iMnpire, against the 
hereditary enemy h'rance, and at home by the acquisition of 
great wealth. The taxes he demanded rendered him unpopular, 
but by filling his treasury rendered him indc})endent of Taiiia- 
ment, and the establishment of the Star Chamber went far to- 
wards making him absolute. The Court, like the king, was stern 
and quiet, and nobles feared to display their wx'alth lest they 
should be more heavily taxed. As the king disliked praise or 
adulation, courtier-like graces perished from inanition. liut the 
accession of Henry VHT. changed everything. The new king 
was barely eighteen, tall, handsome, the most typically hmglish 
of tlic kings of I'higland, vigorous and skilful in arms, frank 
and generous in temper, a brilliant scholar, and a sound politi- 
cian— even his enemy Pole said at the beginning of liis reign 
that ‘ the King was of a temper from which an excellent king 
might be hoped/ His first acts were to remit many of his 
father’s taxes, order the execution (T the unpopular ministers of 
finance, Empson and Dudley, .md do all in his power to en- 
courage the New Learning. He became the f/iend of Colet, 
Erasmus, rflnd More, who congratulated themselves that a new 
Augustan era was a* hand. At first his aspirations apparently 
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were for a splendid Court with frequent pageants and tourna- 
ments and a learned band of councillors. One day he ex- 
pressed to Lord Mountjoy a wish that he were a scholar ; the 
courtier replied that it was enough to show regard for those 
who possessed learning. ‘ How can I do otherwise,’ Henry 
replied earnestly, ‘without them we hardly exist’ : this remark 
was promptly communicated to Erasmus. 

Sincere as Henry was in his love of learning, he did not 
sacrifice ambition to it, and even during the first year of his 
reign, while seemingly occupied with other things, he was care- 
fully watching the situation of Europe and seeking for an 
op]jortunity to enter the fray and prove his military prowess. 
He therefore readily joined the Imperial side in the conflict 
between France and the other great powers, and was rejoiced to 
be saluted by the Pope as leader of the Holy League, and pre- 
sented with the Golden Rose in recognition of his position and 
services. His first encounter ended in defeat, but the victory 
of Giiincgate re.-^tored the reputation of valour to the hhiglish. 
After the capture of Tcrouenne and Tournay, Henry felt that 
his ‘heritage of France’ was as good as regained, and turned his 
attention to tournaments and gaietits. Suddenly Henry found 
that Ferdinand had deserted him, and that the Holy League 
was [)ractically dissolved. Great as was the bhnv, consolation 
n-maincd in the fact that England had once more proved her 
great noss, that the power (;f France was broken, and the 
‘barbarians’ driven from Italy. But the war had emptied his 
treas. ry, and Henry was obliged to conclude a peace with 
I.oiiis. 

The Emperor, the Duchess of Savoy, and Prince Charles 
were at Lisle not far from I'ournay, and Henry resolved to 
exchange hospitalities, and also have the date of Princc.ss 
Marys marriage definitely fixed. Arrangements were made 
for a visit to Lisle. Henry arrayed himself in gorgeous garments 
that glittered with jewels, and .set out to greet the Emperor, who 
received him in plain doublet and cloak of black serge. I'he 
discrepancy of attire does not seem to have affected the cordi- 
ality of the ipeeting or impaired the good fellowship of the 
monarchs, for Henry thoroughly enjoyed the visit, ^id the date 
of the wedding was fixed for J uly in the following year, when 
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the two royal families would assemble at Calais to celebrate the 
event. During' this visit to Lisle, Charles Brandon, Marshal of 
the English army in the Netherlands, first comes to the fore in 
connection with Princess Mary. It is difficult to decide whether 
he was the hero or the villain of the story. As usual with 
the glittering figures in history, much depemds upon the point 
of view. To Mary he was as valiant a knight as his contempor- 
aries, Ics Preux Chevaliers Bayard and Gaston de Foix, were to 
the whole world ; but to an unbiassed view his life and character 
do not coincide with the chivalric ideal. The outer man left 
little to be desired : he was very tall, very handsome, a brilliant 
swordsman and accomplished horseman, and a graceful courtier. 
His father. Sir William Brandon, standard bearer to Henry Vir., 
had given his life for his king on Bosworth Field. Henry 
out of gratitude took Charles Brandon, aged five, to live at 
Court and macle him a royal ward. Eventually he was given 
a post in the household of Prince Henry, wnth whom he soon 
became a favourite, and a great career seemed to be before him. 
His mind, unlike W^olsey’s, w'as not entirely centred on ambition : 
love with him was a potent force. Wdien little more than a boy 
he was betrothed — possibly married — to Anne, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Brown, lieutenant of Calais. Soon after he fell in love 
wdth Anne’s cousin, Margaret Neville, daughter of the Marquis 
of Montacutc, and widow of Sir John Mortimer. Brandon, who 
never acknowledged insuperable obstacles, managed to repudiate 
Anne Brown and marry the cousin. After a time Lad) Mar- 
garet palled upon the f^reux cJievalPr^ and his errant heart 
returned to Anne. He thereupon brought before the archdeacon 
of I..ondona suit ff»r divorce on the ground of consanguinity, that 
Margaret’s relationship to his first betrothed, or wife, rendered 
the marriage invalid. He gained his case, and married Anne, 
who, after presenting him with two daughters, died in 1513. 
These two daughters figure in history as Lady Anne and Lady 
Mary Brandon, ivarl)^ in 1513 he contracted marriage with his 
ward, Lady Ivli/abcth Grey, the crphan daughter of Lord Lisle, 
and was created Baron Lisle on the strength of the engage- 
ment. Before the marriage was solemnized* Brandon left 
England w^th Henry for the campaign against P'rance, and w'as 
with the Court a*. Lisle and Tournay, where the Duchess of 
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Savoy was alternately hostess and guest. ‘Savoy’s blooming 
Duchess,’ as Drayton calls her, was at this time about thirty, and 
extremely handsome and fascinating. Brandon fell in love with 
her at first sight ; her royal birth and his engagement to Lady 
Elizabeth Grey were as chaff before the wind of his desire. 
The Duchess was attracted by the brilliant soldier, who was 
regarded as second king of England, and appreciated his 
passionate admiration, but did not seriously contemplate marry- 
ing him. Their intimacy increased, and Henry, delighted at 
the prospect of his favourite marrying the hlmperor’s daughter, 
did everything in his power to encourage the affair. On one 
occasion he made Brandon kneel before the Duchess, draw 
a ring from her finger, and give her another in exchange. 
Later she wrote to Henry, saying ; ‘ Brandon was no mate for 
her, and as the ring taken was her official signet, she must have 
it restored.’ Notwithstanding this rebuff, Brandon and his 
Duchess parted affectionately, and she promised not to marry 
till he came back next year. In order to keep himself in her 
remembrance, he sent his eldest daughter to be educated at the 
Court of Savoy. But no one dreamt of the serious effect the 
sentimental episode would have on European affairs. 

When the negotiations for the marriage were complete and 
the rournarnents and festivities ended, Henry returned to 
England and began to collect the silks and jewels that were 
to forni hi; usler’s trousseau. In the midst of the preparations 
a letter arrived from the Duchess of Savoy expressing her 
annoy. iiicc nx a rumour that she was engaged to Brandon : she 
pointed out that if the report reached her father the Emperor 
the consequence would be disastrou.s. ficnry replied that he had 
created Brandon Duke of .Suffolk in order to lessen the disparity 
of rank, and offered to send him to the Imperial Court as resident 
ambassador. T,lG Duchess p^:rsuaded him to keep Suffolk at 
home, as his presence at Vienna would make matters worse. 
Soon after it transpired that the Emperor had heard the rumour, 
and was so angry that he would neither speak nor write to her 
nor read her letUrs. The consequences of Maximilian’s quarrel 
with his daughter v/ere momentous. Since his desertion of 
Henry, F'erdinand had desired the .vrinulment of the engagement 
beween Prince Charles and Princess Mary, and had tried to con- 
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vert Maximilian to this policy. Margaret of Savoy was a staunch 
upholder of this marriage and the English alliance, and her 
power over the Emperor was more potent than that of the King 
of Spain. Her influence beings removed by the quarrel, 
Ferdinand’s arguments naturally prevailed. When Ferdinand 
announced that if his grandson married the English princess, he 
would disinherit him in favour of his brother Ferdinand, and 
further that he was about to conclude a treaty with France, 
comprising a French marriage for Prince Charles, Maximilian 
joined in the treaty and decided to temporize with Henry. He 
refused to go to Calais as arranged, because he said he feared the 
plague which was prevalent there. Henry was naturally annoyed 
at such treatment, and showed his resentment by refusing to 
purchase, as he had stipulated, the dignity of vicar-gcncral of 
the Holy Roman Empire for the sum of thirty thousand crowns. 
This drastic conduct pained the Emperor, who was avaricious 
and poor, and caused him to send ambassadors to soothe the 
King of England’s injured feelings. Henry met them with 
dis.sertations on the indignity he had suffered in being slighted 
before all Europe : the bride had been ready for the bridegroom 
and he had not come. The ambassadors explained that no 
slight had been intended, that the Emperor had been really 
afraid of the plague, and on that account had wished for the 
postponement of the ceremony. Immediately they wr<.)te to 
Maximilian to say that they were charmed with the rrinccss. 
who was the most beautiful lady in Phirope, and to strongly 
recommend the marriage, which they urged the Emperor to 
arrange as quickly as possible. Put they did not understand 
Henry’s pride nor the character of the Princess. When Mary 
realized that her future bridegroom had failed her, she deter- 
mined to show him that a Princess of England could not be 
slighted with impunity. Retiring to her manor of Wanstead in 
July 1514, slic summoned the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, 
WoLsey, Sir R.o!ph Verney her chamberlain, and other nobles 
and bishops, and caused them 10 witness a letter to her recal- 
citrant fiance to the eifect that as she was informed that the 
nearest relatives and cc^uncillors of the Prince of Castille were 
constanfiy endeavouring to inspire him with hate and dislike 
towards herself jud her loyal brother, she was firmly resrdyed 
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never to fulfil her contract of marriage with the prince. She 
al.so declared, though probably the assertion was rather the 
result of wounded feeling than the truth, that she never enter- 
tained any wifc-Iikc affection towards him, but had long been 
waiting an opportunity to throw off the nuptial yoke, and gladly 
seized the first that offered. This resolution, she said, was made 
independently of the persuasions or threats of any person what- 
ever, and was her own sole act and deed, and that she had 
summoned the nobles present, not only to obtain their attesta- 
tion but also to entreat their intercession with her royal brother 
that he would regard what she had done in good part, and not 
be displeased with her on account of it ; since in all things she 
was ever ready to obey his good pleasure. 

It i^' possible that Mary’s firmness with Prince Charles was 
not due alone to outraged dignity, as at the time she was very 
much in lijve with Charles lirandon, Duke of Suffolk, regardless 
and ignorant of his previous affaires dc avnr. They both 
probably cherished the illusion that when the Austrian marriage 
was abandoned, Henry would look fiivourably upon the union 
of his sister and his fav(jurite. Hut Henry had higlier hopes 
for the most beautiful princess in Europe. Having been de- 
spitcfiilly treated b}' both the Emperor and the King of Spain, 
he projected an alliance with France; and Louis MI., seeing 
oiiusclf at war on all sides, was anxious for the friendship of 
England Henry offered his sister’s hand as a culmination of 
the bargain, and Louis, having heard of her beauty from the 
Due de i.ongueville, was delighted to accept the offer, and 
indeed made the marriage a condition of the treaty. Wolsey 
advocated both the treaty and the marriage, as he realized 
as no former statesman had done the necessity for the balance 
of power in Europe. The defeats France had suffered made 
her a more acceptable ally .ban her previous victories. To be 
allied with a paramount power meant an amount of subserviency, 
and Wolsey ever strove for the predominance of England and 
her greatness. This peace, formed chiefly by Wolsey, lasted 
seven years, much to the advantage of both countries. 

It was arranged that Mary should have the same jointure as 
her predecessor Anne of Bretagne, that a marriage^by proxy 
should take place in London on 1 7 August, and that within 
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two months of that date the Princess should be sent at Henry’s 
expense to Abbeville, when the actual marriage should be 
solemnized. In case of her husband’s death, Mary was to keep 
her jointure, her bridal equipage, and such furniture and jewels 
as the queens-dowager of France were wont to possess for life. 

Every one was delighted with the arrangements. Wolsey 
went so far as to remark that the Princess would soon return to 
England a widow with a royal dowry, and Suffolk cherished the 
same anticipation ; only to the bride herself the prospect of 
wedding an elderly invalid was repugnant. But Henry dis- 
regarded her distress, and expatiated on the good she was 
doing her country by sacrificing her personal feelings, and, in a 
moment of generosity, promised that if she would gracefully agree 
to the marriage she should be permitted to choose her next hus- 
band. Mar}^ noted the promise and accepted tlie King of France. 

Mary’s consent gained, the preparations for the oroxy 
marriage were accelerated, and on 13 August it was solem- 
nized at Grey hVic^rs Church, Greenwich. ‘The deputy of 
Louis XII.,’ says Mrs. Everett Green, quoting a letter in the 
Harleian MS., Svas Louis d'Orleans, Duke of l.ongueville, who 
exchanged with Lady Mary a signed copy of the weirds of the 
engagement undertaken by each. To confer upon the icre- 
monials a character of still greater irrevocability, the IVii'i'e^v 
changing her Court dress for a magnificent (ics/ia/)illi\ retired t > 
a couch of state ; and her proxy bridegroom, [)iitting off on'- of 
his red boots, took his place by her side for a few moments and 
touched her leg with his bare foot’ The King, Queen, and the 
courtiers, including Suffolk, were all present at this reman kable 
scene. 

On 22 A\igust, Mary, now styled Queen of France, wrote r . 
tell Louis that she had willingly contracted the marriage by 
proxy, and asked that he would go through a similar cer< mony, 
and appointed Lord Worcester her reprcseiuaLive. Accordingly, 
on 14 September, Louis plighted his troth to Mary by means 
of Lord Worcester, in the church of the Celestines in Fan's. 

As Henry had made his arrangements with regard to the 
French alliance and marriage secretly, the ^ove^'nincnts of 
Austria affd Si ain were not cognizant of the proposed engage 
ment till ihc marriage was accomplLshed 'fhe I^uchess 
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of Savoy was infuriated at the news, and wrote to tell Henry 
that he had broken his kingly word and brought dishonour 
upon his character, that the arrangements for Prince Charles’s 
marriage with IVincess Mary were progressing, and the marriage 
treaty was unbroken, and concluded by threatening to publish 
his former promise, and so make his infidelity known to the world. 
Henry truthfully replied that the Imperialists, not he, had broken 
the agreement, and that if she published his yjromisc he would 
publish hers, and she ‘would thereby be involved in a still 
greater discredit.’ Margaret’s rage was so violent when she 
received this information that it was feared her health would 
be permanently injured. It is j)r()bable that she expressed 
clearly to her father her opinion c^f him for rescinding his pro- 
mise to Henry without her knowledge or consent. 

Neither persuasion nor throats would force Henry to act 
against his wdl, and arrani'ements for the French marriage 
proceeded as before. Louis was impatient for the arrival of 
his bride; the Due de Longueville's rlescriynion had made him 
anxi(.)us to .see her, and Henry wa.s asked to expedite; her 
journey. On 2 ; Sej)lember, therefore, ho sent to his ministers 
in j’aris to command them to repair to Abbeville and witness 
his sister's marriage to the King of France on her arrival. 

Everything having been arra ngcf!, iMaiy set out on her 
jouinc)'; the King, Queen, and the whole Court accompanied 
her L) I'^ovci. The sea was rough and she was unable to embark 
till 2 (Ectober. After a tearful farewell of Katharine and her 
friends, she was led to the ship by her brother, who tried to 
comfort her by repeating his approval of her conduct and 
renewing his promise that she should never again be called 
upon to make such a sacrifice. l‘hen kissing her lie ‘ betook 
her to God, and to the fortune of the sea, and to the governance 
of the French king, her husbai d.’ 

Thus the only English princess who became a queen -con.sort 
of France left her native shores. Her one consolation for 
leaving family and friends was found in a hope that could only 
be realized by the death of the kind old husband to whom she 
was travelling. There is no rec(»rd that Sufiblk was with the 
Court at Dover, but it is probable t*iat the disconsolate Queen’s 
thoughts were with him. 
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About an hour after sailing the weather changed and a storm 
jirose that dispersed the little fleet and nearly wrecked Mary s 
ship. All night it tossed in the raging sea, and waves dashing 
over it drenched the Queen and her ladies ; death seemed nearer 
than marriage. In the morning the ship ran ashore near the 
entrance of Boulogne harbour. The situation was still perilous ; 
small boats came to the rescue, but they could not be drawn up 
to the beach. At last a tall and stalwart knight, Sir Richard 
Garncys, took the Queen in his arms and wading through 
breakers that reached his waist, carried her safely to the French 
shore. 

So, weary, drenched, and frightened, with her wet golden 
hair clinging to her shoulders, Mary, Princess of hmgland and 
Queen-consort of I'rance, landed in her adopted country. 

She was received at Boulogne by the Due dc \^cnd6mc, who 
was to escort her to Abbeville. Before continuing her journey 
she asked for a few days in which to recover from the effects of 
her tempestuous voyage, and also to give her suite, who had 
been scattered at various places along the coast, time to 
rC' unite. 

At length she .started for Abbeville on horseback, and 
attended by her bodyguard of English horsemen and archers 
and .some French nobles sent by Louis. Near the city she was 
met by Francis, Duke of Valois, Louis's son in-law, heir to thu 
throne, and usually called the Dauphin. Francis turned and 
rode by her side, and before the ride was ended discovered that 
he was deeply in love with his prospective stcpmother-in-law. 
Meanw^hilc Louis, who had heard of his bride’s safe arrival, 
behaved more like an ardent young lover than an elderly 
invalid. 

In.stead of waiting to receive his wife in state he rode out to 
meet her, accompanied by fifteen hundred horsemen ; his pre- 
tence that it was a bunting expedition deceived no one. 

They met at St. Nicholas des Essarts. Mary would have 
offered homage of the knee, as etiquette required, but Louis 
restrained her, and, without dismounting, kissed her, whispered 
a few kind w^ords of welcome, and then rode back to Abbeville. 

When the city was in sight, the Queen exchanged her horse 
for a litter, which was thrown open in order that her new sub 
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jects might see their beautiful Queen. She was received at 
the gates with fanfares of trumpets, volleys of artillery, and 
vociferous cheers of the people. The streets were decorated ; 
scenes from mystery plays, tapestry, and banners greeted her 
eyes on every side, and Speed, the chronicler, who was present, 
says ; ‘ She looked more like an angel than a human creature ; 
and the French so gazed at their new Queen’s beauty as though 
they could not cast their eyes from her attractive rays.’ 

She proceeded to the Hotel de la Gruthuse, where Louis, 
surrounded by the princes and peers of France, awaited her. On 
her arrival the Duke of Norfolk presented her to her King and 
husband, and made a long speech on behalf of Henry vill. A 
banquet followed, and then a ball, and it was very late when 
the tired Queen was free to go to her room. 

The following day. Monday, 9 October, St. Denis’s day, 
the marriage took place in the Cathedral of St. Wolfram. The 
ceremony was performed by Cardinal Brie, assisted by the 
Archbishop of Rouen. The Dukes of Valois and d’Alencon 
held the canoj)y over the bride and bridegroom, and Princess 
Claude of France, Duchess of Valois, in tears, was the chief 
lady. High Mass followed, and then the King and Oueet\ of 
France held their wedding reception at their palace of la 
Gmthuse. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Mary’s distress at the banishment of her ladies. Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, at the V rcnch ('<mrt. Mary’s coionalion. Death of Louis. 
Francis’s suit. Mary marries Suffolk. Henry forj^ives them. 

T HK day after the wedding Mary was rlistressed to find 
that nearly all her English attendants, including 
Lady Guildford, her chief lady-in-waiting, had been 
sent back to England. With tears she implored l.ouis to 
recall them, but he refused to rescind his order. lie objected 
to the presence of a number of foreigners at his ( 'oiirt, and he 
particularly disliked Lady (ruildford, who, having been with 
Mary from her infancy, attempted to exercise an almost maternal 
authority over her, and insisted on being present during the 
vi.sits of the royal family, and reinainirig in attendance when 
the King desired a little private conversation with bis wale. 
In order to assuage Mary’s grief he gave her the wonderful 
diamond called Miroir de Naples ; but she w^as not so easily 
comforted, and wrote to tell Henry of her troubles and ask Lim 
to persuade the King to let the ladies return : — 

‘ My cood Broth kr, — A s heartily as I can I commend me 
to your grace, marvelling much that I have never heard from 
you since our departing, so often have I sent and written to 
you. And now I am left almost alone in effect ; for on the 
morn next after the marriage, my chamberlain, with all other 
manservants, were discharged ; and in likewise my mother 
Guildford, with other my women and maidens, except such as 
never had experience nor knowledge how to advertise or give 
me counsel, in any time of need, which is to be feared more 
shortly th?n your grace thought at the time of my departure, 
as my mother Guildford can more plainly show y oui grace 
than I can write ; to whom I beseech you give credence. And 
if it may be b/ a*-;/ means possible, I humbly require you 
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to cause my said mother Guildford to repair hither at once 
again. For else if any chance happen other than well 1 shall 
not know where to ask any good counsel, to your pleasure, nor 
yet to my own profit. 

‘ I marvel much that my Lord of Norfolk would, at all times 
so lightly grant everything at their request here. 1 am well 
assured that when you know the truth of everything, as my 
mother Guildford can show you, you would full little have 
thought I should have been thus entreated : would God, my 
Lord of York had come with me in the room of Norfolk; for 
then 1 am sure I should have been left much more at my 
heart’s ease Ilian I am now : and thus I bid your grace fare- 
well, with as much honour as ever had prince ; and more 
heart’s ease than 1 have now. 

‘ From Abbeville the 12 day of October. 

‘ I pray you give credence to my mother Guildford, liy your 
loving sister, MarY, QukeN OF Francf/ 

.riie question upon which she desired counsel was probably 
that of the amatory advances of Francis of Valois. Her 
annoyance with Norfolk arose, as did Margaret’s when he as 
l^ord Surrey accompanied her to Scotland, from his readiness 
to agree with any proposal her husband might make rather 
than vindicate her own wishes. That his niece Anne Boleyn 
wa., one of the few Fmglish left with the Queen does not argue 
for his singlcmindcdncss. Mary wrote a similar letter to 
Wolsey, with the result that that prelate, on Henry’s behalf, 
wrote t'l Louis to express surprise at Lady Guildford’s sudden 
discharge, and a hope that she might be recalled as ‘ the queen 
. . . not understanding the language perfectly, and having no 
acquaintance with any of the ladies there, to whom she might 
declare such feelings as women arc given to, . . . might find 
herself desolate, as it were, and might thereby entertain regret 
and displeasure ; which peradventure might cause her to have 
some sickness, and her bodily health be impaired ! ’ Wolsey 
wrote also to ask Lord Worcester, the English ambassador, to 
put the matter verbally before the King. Having done so he 
wrote a vivid account of the interview to Wolsey : — 

‘ My good Lord, — As touching < lie return of my Lfidy Guild- 
ford I have done to my power, and in the best way 1 could, to 
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the French King ; and he hath answered me that his wife and 
he be in good and perfect Jove, as ever two creatures can be, 
and both of age to rule themselves, and not to have servants 
that should look to rule him or her. If his wife need counsel, 
or to be ruled, he is able to do it ; but he was sure it was never 
the Queen’s mind nor desire to have her again ; for as soon as 
she came to land, and also when she was married, she began to 
take upon her, not only to rule the Queen, but also that he 
should not come to her but that she should be with her ; nor 
that no lady nor lord should speak with her but she should 
hear it ; and began to set a murmur and banding among ladies 
of the Court ; and then he swore tliere was never man that 
better loved his wife than he did, but ere he would have such 
a woman about her he had lieve be without her; and he said 
that he knew well when tlie King his good and loving brother 
knew this his answer, he would be contented, for in no wise he 
would not have her about his wife . . . and he is sure the 

Queen his wife is content withal ; for he hath set about her 

neither lady nor gentlewoman to be with her for her mistress, 
but her servants to obey her commands. . . . My lord,’ con- 
tinues the ambassador, ‘ the French (pieen told me that she 

loved Lady Guildford well, but she is content that she will 

come not, for she is in that case that she may well be without 
her, for she may do what she will.’ 

Thus the incident of the lost ladies was satisfactorily 
arranged ; by pointing out to his young wife that she was 
capable of ruling herself, and that the n. embers of her house- 
hold should be servants not her advisers, Louis won her from 
the desire for the return of her friends. The French ladies and 
gentlewomen placed near her by Louis compared favourably 
with the departed English. Margaret of Valois, author of the 
Heptameron, w^as a shining light of culture and learning ; 
her mother, Louise of Savoy, a brilliant stateswoman and 
diplomatist, Mary of Luxembourg, from her good works 
called ‘ the mother of the poor ’ ; and good Princess Claude, 
Duchess of Valois, a pattern of courtesy and kindness ; while 
the only notable linglish one, Lady Guildford, ajbpears to have 
been, judging Irorn her diplomatic failure when she took 
Princess Margaret ro I'cotland, and the dislike with which she 
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inspired Louis XII., a jealous, domineering, and interfering 
person whose good and patriotic intentions were ill expressed. 
Hall gives a melancholy account o f the condition of the rest of 
Mary’s train after their departure from Abbeville. Some, in 
the hope that she would one day be able to provide for them 
lived ‘on scant allowance; others had been at much expense 
to wait on her in h'rance, and now returned destitute, which 
many took to heart, insomuch some died by the way returning 
and some fell mad.’ Mary had done her best to make repara- 
tion for their summary dismissal by arranging that six hundred 
crowns worth of jewels should be distributed amongst them 
when they reached England. 

Presently all thoughts of the banished ladies were put out 
of her head by the prospect of her triumphal progress to Paris 
and coronation at St. Denis. The departure from Abbeville 
was delayed a little by Louis having an attack of gout Mary 
proved a kind and affectionate nurse, and he a singularly 
amiable patient ; for she said that even when the pain was 
bad ‘he made as much (T her as it was possible for any man 
to make of a lady.’ On 24 October he was sufliciently well 
to start for Paris, (^n the twenty-^ixth they reached Beauvois, 
where they were met by the Duke of Suffolk and the Marquis 
of Dorset, who were on their way to represent Henry Vlll. at 
his sister’s coronation. 

As the King and Queen journeyed to Paris the latter 
exercised her royal prerogative to rclca. e the prisoners in all 
towns Ihrongh which she passed. St Denis was reached early 
in November, and it was arranged that the royal party should 
remain there till after Mary’s coronation, it not being customary 
for the Queen of P' ranee to enter the capital uncrowned. 

The coronation took place on Sunday, 5 November, in the 
Cathedral of St. Denis. At about ten o’clock a flourish of 
trumpets announced that the Queen’s procession had started. 
The Princes and Princesses, peers and peeresses of France 
preceded her, and Francis of Valois led her to the cushion 
before the altar on which she was to kneel. After a few 
minutes’ silence Cardinal Brie advanced and anointed her with 
the sacred oil, placed the sceptre in. her right hand, the rod of 
justice in her left, the ring upon her finger, and crowned her 
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with the crown-matrimonial of France. The actual coronation 
accomplished, Francis led the Queen to a chair of state on the 
left side of the altar, where she sat during the singing of High 
Mass. As the crown was very heavy the enamoured Francis 
stood behind her and held it so that though she still appeared 
to be wearing it she felt no w^eight. After the Queen had 
communicated and made her offering, the procession reformed 
and returned to the palace, w^here Mary was joined by her 
husband, who had privately witnessed the ceremony. It was 
not etiquette for an anointed king to l)e present at his con- 
sort’s coronation. Early next morning L.ouis hastened to Paris 
in order to receive his Queen in state in the afternoon. 

Mary started at nine o’clock. She was dressed in cloth-of- 
gold sparkling with jewels, on her head a crown of pearls. 
Her carriages was draped with cloth- of-gold and her white 
horses harnessed with silver. The procession began with the 
heralds of England and France, and the Scottish archi^rs com- 
manded by Albany, Regent of Scotland ; the princes of P'rance 
and nobles of Juigland followed ; then came the Queen with 
Francis of Valois riding by her side ; just behind her were the 
princesses of France on horseback, and the state carriages 
brought up the rear. 

It was dark when she reached the I\alace of St. I.ouis 

now the Conciergerie — where the King was waiting to recf,ive 
her. He was crowned and wearing robes of state, and all the 
Court was around him ; the Queen advanced, knelt and did 
homage, then was raised by the King and led to the banqueting 
hall. After this were ‘several pastimes and diversions to 
rejoice the Queen and her company,’ and then at last she was 
able to retire to her room, where, in the words of Suffolk, ‘she 
did sleep all night.’ 

On 13 November the great tournament began. The lists 
were erected in the park of the Hotel de Tournclles, and a 
large stand for the royal family was put up in the centre of 
the space allotted to the spectators. Mary stood in front of 
the box in order to see and be seen ; Louis, weak and ill, lay 
on a couch behind her, enjoying chiefly her obvious happiness. 

It was^ splendid scene : the chief knights of England and 
France in shiiiitig »;.i'nour rode round the lists before each 
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course, and when saluting the King and Queen their lofty 
plumes were bent almost to their saddle-bows ‘so that it was 
a pleasure to see them.’ Then they fought and displayed their 
prowess as warlike cavaliers. Francis was valiant in battle, 
but Suffolk unhorsed him and eventually wounded him. 
Mortified at being defeated by a man whom he believed to be 
his rival in love as well as valour, Francis suborned a gigantic 
German and put him in the place of a knight whom Suffolk 
was to have fought. The fight was furious, and the judges 
permitted more than the appointed number of strokes. But 
Suffolk was victorious and the hero of the tournament ; and 
hVancis had the chagrin of seeing his mean action redound to 
his adversary’s glory. 

As time went on the natural antipathy of the French and 
English knights increased, and their blows became harder, and 
‘ at every course many dead were carried off without any 
notice taken.’ 

Mary’s joy in Suffolk’s triumph was mitigated by her fear of 
the probable result of Anglo-French antagonism. Thciefore 
when the tournament was over she sent for the English ambas- 
sador and asked him to desire the Due de Longucville and all 
the Cabinet ministers ‘that they would be good and loving to 
her, and that they would give her counsel from time to time how 
she. might order herself best to please the King. And because 
she knew th y were men that the King loved and trusted, and 
knew best his mind, therefore she was utterly determined to 
love and trust them, and be ordered by their counsel in all 
things.’ The ministers were naturally delighted with her 
message, and promised to do all she wished. By thus tactfully 
appealing to the Frcncli Government, Mary took the very best 
possible course for eliminating the unhappy contentions that .so 
frequently occurred betvv<;en th ^ adherents of the Qiie:en and the 
ministers of the King. If Elizabeth of Bohemia and Henrietta 
Maria of England had followed her example, less disastrous 
results might have ema;.atcd from their queenships. 

The knights s«)on returned to England, but Suffolk remained 
behind to arrartge some secret business for Henry. He accom- 
panied the King and Queen to Germains on 2 ^ Novem- 
ber ; and v/ith the Dukes of Valois and Bourbon escorted 
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Mary to Paris on the following Sunday. The occasion of the 
journey was a dinner given by the mayor and citizens of Paris 
to the Queen. The Parisians collected in such force to welcome 
her that it was impossible for her retinue to pass through them 
to the main entrance of the Hotel de Ville. She would not 
permit violence, and the only alternative was to ride to a side 
door and enter the banqueting hall by means of the back stair- 
case. After the dinner was over the Queen went into the 
council-chamber, and a present of various kinds of costly spices 
in coffers was offered for her acceptance. Later in the day she 
went to the Palace des Tournelles and received a deputation 
from the University. A beautifully illuminated address was 
presented, in which she was compared to A bishag, who com- 
forted David in his old age, and to Queen Esther. In return 
for these and other extravagant compliments, she was expected 
to grant three petitions : ‘ to recommend the university to the 
King’s favour ; to recognise it as her eldest daughter, and ever 
continue an advocate to the preservation of its privileges ; and 
to evince maternal love, not only towards this establishment, 
but towards all virtuous and learned persons.’ 

In the evening she rode back to .St. Germains and told 
Louis of her adventurous day. The King and Queen remained 
quietly at St. Germains for three weeks, and the latter spent 
much of her time in writing to Henry, chiefly to intercede for 
his French prisoners, and to ask him to help her ladies who 
seemed so broken-hearted at their dismissal. 

Notwithstanding her determination to do everything in lier 
power to please her husband, Mary failed in one respect, and for 
that later she incurred censure. ‘ Louis XIT.,’ says the chronicler, 

' loved to observe the good old custom of dining at eight in tlie 
mewning and going to bed at six in the afternoon, but it now 
suited his young queen that he should dine at noon, and not go 
to rest till micltiiglit.’ Louis was quite willing to fall in with 
Mary’s domestic airangements, but the change told ui)Oii his 
health, and when they returned to Paris in the middle of 
December his weakness increased. He would not allow his 
illness to be attributed to Mary’s innovation,* but, when the 
arrangements for the dowry were at length concluded, and 
Suffolk and the otiicr ambassadors were returning, he sent 
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Henry a letter in which he said that ‘ the Queen conducted her- 
self daily towards him in such a sort that he knew not 
sufficiently how to praise her, and that he more than ever loved, 
honoured, and held her dear.* 

This letter was written on 28 December, and three days 
later, i January, 1515, Louis XII. died at the Hotel de Tour- 
ncllcs. On the day of his death, wrote Robert dc la Marc, 

‘ there was the most horrible weather that ever was seen ; and 
I swear to you on my faith, that it was for sorrow for his 
death ; . . . for he was a gentile prince, who had done many 
fine things in his time, and the most part in person.’ 

Immediately after I.ouis’s death Mary retired to the Hotel 
de Cluny, in order to fulfil the condition of French etiquette, 
which required that after her husband’s death a Queen of France 
should array herself in a loose white robe dc ebambre, and remain 
in a darkened room for six weeks. The custom arose from the 
fact that the three successors to Philip iv, died while heirs to 
tile throne were expected .shortly to make their appearance. 
And the term /a rebie blanche was subsecjuently^ apjilied to royal * 
widows, until it was certain that nothing w'ould interfere with 
the presumptive succession. 

Mary’s position was now mo.st difficult. Instead n\ being 
an old man’s darling, she was the object of political and 
nv notary advantage to three countries, luigland, in the person 
of Henry viii., wished her to return and marry an English 
noble, and so bring both her marriage portion and her widow’s 
dowry into her native land. Margaret of .Savoy still desired 
that the beautiful Queen and her pos.sessions should be obtained 
by Charles of Castille. Francis and the French nobles hopc‘d 
to keep the treasures and jewels in T'’ran».e. Francis at first 
conceived a plan for divorcing his wife, Claude of hVance, and 
niany'ing Mary, but when his mother pointed out that besides 
losing Hretagnc he would forfeit the loyalty^ of half the nobles, 
he gave up the idea, and advised Mary to marry the Duke of 
Savoy, with whom he was anxious to form an alliance, at the 
same time he made overtures that she described later as ‘ not 
consistent with her honour.’ 

Francis, as King of France, had access to lie?^ darkened 
room, and every opportunity to press his suit. Henry sent 
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messages by Wolsey forbidding her to promise marriage with- 
out his consent, and Mary herself had resolved to marry Suffolk. 
Worried by Francis, advised, but not aided by Henry, and 
watched by Louise of Savoy, Mary found life in France 
intolerable, and wrote to implore her brother to send for her 
back to England. 

On receiving her letter, Henry at once arranged that 
Suffolk, Wingfield, and Dr. West should go to Paris with 
congratulatory messages for Francis, and authority to demand 
that Queen Mary and her dowry should be delivered into their 
charge. Before they started Henry insisted upon Suffolk taking 
a solemn oatli that ‘ he would not abuse his trust by any 
particular manifestation of partiality to the young Queen con- 
signed to his guardianship.’ Making Suffolk swear not to 
manifest partiality to Mary was a diplomatic act on Henry’s 
part, intended not to prevent the marriage, but to put Suffolk in 
the wrong if it should take place, and also give the King an 
opportunity for righteous wrath that could only be appeased by 
gifts. If Henry had honestly objected to the marriage of his 
sister with Suffolk, he would have sent another noble to 
bring her home, for he was perfectly aware of the affection 
that existed between them Really he believed the marriage 
inevitable under the circumstances, and so determined that it 
should be arranged in a manner advantageous to hinise'f 
Subsequent events proved that his calculations were correct. 

Meanwhile, in the hope of averting Francis’s unwelcome 
attentions, Mary took him in her confidence with regard to her 
love for Suffolk. The plan was successful, for Francis, apart 
from the natural chivalry and desire to please her, upon which 
she had counted, had a strong motive for helping on Ihe 
marriage. It was now improbable that she would marry a 
French noble or an ally of France, and the next best thing for 
that country was for her to marry an Juiglish nobleman ; 
F'rancis’s great fear was that Henry would force her to marry 
Charles of Spain, and so cause French treasure to fill the 
coffers of an inimical nation. Therefore the King substituted 
sympathy for love, and promised to do all in his*iJOwer to bring 
about the^esired event. 

On 28 January Francis was crowned at Rheinis, and 
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immediately afterwards set out for Paris. When he reached 
Compiegne he met the English embassy. He welcomed them 
cordially, and arranged for a private interview with Suffolk, in 
order to discover his plans with regard to Queen Mary. The 
Duke wrote a detailed account of the interview to VVolsey : 

* The French King . . . had me into his bed-chamber, and said 
unto me. “ My Lord of Suffolk, so it is that there is a bruit in 
this my realm, that you arc come to marry the Queen, your 
master’s sister *’ ; and when 1 heard him say so, I answered that 
I trusted his grace would not reckon so great folly in me, to 
come into a strange realm and marry a Queen of the realm, 
without his knowledge and without authority from the King my 
master to him, and that they both might be content ; but I said 
I assured his grace that I had no such thing, and that it was 
never intended on the King’s, my master’s behalf, nor on mine 
— and then he said, it was not .so ; for since that I would not 
be plain with him, he would be plain with me, and showed me 
that the Queen herself had broken her mind unto him, and that 
he had promised her his faith and truth, and by the truth of a 
King he would help her and do what wa.'s possible in him to help 
her to obtaiti her heart’s desire. And V)ecausc that )'ou shall 
not think that I do bear you this in hand, that shi: have not 
spoken her mind, I will show you some words that yon have of 
hi. grace, and so showed me a word, which none alive 

could tel] t; i*m but she, and when that there 1 was abashed and 
lie saw tliat, and said, Because for that you shall say that you 
have iound a kind prince and a loving king, and because you 
shall not think me other, here I give you in your hand my faith 
and truth, by the word of a king, that I shall never fail you, 
wilhi as goodwill as I would for mine own self.” And when he 
had done this, I could do none less than thank his grace, for the 
great g(xxlnes.s that his grace 'ntended to show unto the Queen 
and me, and by it I showed his grace, that I was like to be 
undone if this matter should come to the ears of the king my 
master : and then he .sjiid, “ l.et me alone for that ; I and the 
Queen shall so in. tance your master that I trust that he would be 
content ; and because I would gladly put your heart at rest, I 
will when 1 come to Paris speak with the Quvimi, anil she and 
I both will write letters to the King ^ our master in our own 
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hands, in the best manner that can be desired.” ’ The letter 
ends with a request for Wolsey’s advice as, in spite of 
Francis's promised aid, Suffolk remembered his oath not to 
manifest partiality for the Queen, and greatly feared Henry's 
displeasure. 

On 4 February the ambassadors reached Paris, and on the 
following day Marj^ received them at Cluny. They delivered 
Henry’s letters, and ‘ in the best words they could desire ' com- 
forted her on his behalf. She thanked them, and said how 
immenscl}' she appreciated Henry’s kindness in sending them, 
particularly Suffolk, to her in her grief, and added that never was 
princess more beholden to her sovereign and brother as she to 
hers, and that she would be an unkind sister if she did not act 
as he wished ; and she hoped he knew that, though sorely 
pressed, s»ie would continue to refuse all matrimonial engage- 
ments suggested by the King of France. The ambassador 
stayed to dinner, and afterwards Suffolk managed to have 
a little confidential talk with the Queen, fn answer to his 
question concerning Francis’s conduct to her, she said that 
he had ‘ made suit unto her not according with her honour,’ 
but since she had told him of her feelings for Suffolk he had 
treated her with perfect courtesy. Also she confided to him 
her fear that she might be forced into an uncongenial marriage, 
and showed her distress at the prospect Suffolk comforted 
her as best he could with the remembrance of his oath in his 
mind, and then retired. 

They met as frequently as Mary’s health, which had broken 
down under the stnr^s and w'orry of the last six weeks, would 
permit, and though Suffolk's affection for her was perfectly 
obvious, discretion made him dumb as to his definite expression 
of it. 

In a letter to Henry, written a few days after the arrival of 
the embassy, Mary said she was longing to return to her beloved 
brother, and to be so situated that she need never part from him 
again. I'Vnd that every day that passed seemed a thousand 
till she should see him. and as she had been very ill, diseased 
with the toothache and distressing attacks^ of hysterical 
weeping, implored him to .send his surgeon, Master John, to 
heal her. 
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A few days later she was cheered by the arrival of Wolsey’s 
reply to Suffolk’s letter from Compiegne ; the Archbishop 
assured his friend of Henry’s goodwill, and advised him to 
persuade the French king and queen to write as soon as possible 
with regard to his marriage with Queen Mary. As this letter 
distinctly implied that Henry would not be averse to her 
marriage with the Duke of Suffolk, Mary wrote to ask him to 
definitely consent to it. She gave him a long account of her 
interview with Francis, and laid stress on the idea that if she 
had kept ‘ the secret of her heart * from him he might have con- 
tinued in his ‘ malfantasy and suit,’ and pointed out how 
infinitely preferable was the honourable intention of the Duke. 
She ended by saying that Francis had promised to write to her 
beloved brother on her behalf. F'rancis also wrote an account 
of his interview with Mary, and entreated flenry to gratify him 
by consenting to the marriage; and Suffolk himself wrote a 
courtier- like epistle, which began with a suggestion that if 
Francis’s request were not graiFcd lie might again prefer his 
fortner suit, ‘ the which he knew the Queen would rather be 
out of the world than to abide.' And ended with a request that 
the Queen and he might return to Dngland as soon as possible. 

Meantime it was rumoured in the English Couit that the 
Duke of Suffolk aspired to marriage with the Queen- Dowager 
oi [ ranee, whose revenue was great as that ol' any princess in 
the world, and who, above all, was the King of England’s sister. 
The old nobility liad always hated Sufiolk, and now the moment 
seemed to have arrived for them to circumvent his fall. They 
did all they could to undermine the King’s affection for liim, 
and circulated all sorts of scandalous gossip about Iv.m, 
They tried to make Henry forbid the marriage, but only suc- 
ceeded in preventing him from consenting to it. Once more 
fate played into Henry’s hands, and gave him an opjiortunity 
to temporize. His letters to F'rancis and the Queen were 
gracious but ambiguous, and Mary, vvho had relied on W'olsey’s 
earlier accounts of Henry’s attitude, began to fear that after all 
she would be separated from Suffolk. 

At the indment when her fears were worst two friars arrived 
from England and visited her. Instructed b> SuffoDl’s enemies, 
they told her - hat Henry had decide d chat she should marry 
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her former betrothed, and that Suffolk had orders to ‘ land her 
in Flanders and give her in wedlock to Charles of Castille.’ They 
added that Suffolk had been chosen for the deed because he 
was the noble she would be most likely to trust. This was the 
final blow to Mary’s courage and endurance. The fear of 
marriage with the hated Charles, and the horrible suspicion that 
Suffolk w^as false to her, drove her to desperate measures. 

In the evening she had an interview with Suffolk, an 
account of which he subsequently wrote to Henry. ' When 
the Queen was in hayid with me . . . she said “ she must be 
short with me and show to me her pleasure and mine,” and so 
she began, and showed how good a lady she was to me, and if 
I w^ould be ordered by her, verily she would have none but 
me. The Queen had been visited by friars that day ... “ /\n’ 
ever I come to England,” she continued/' I never shall have you, 
and therefore plainly an’ you marry me not now, I will never 
have you nor never come to England.” I replied, “ You say 
that but to prove me withal.” “ I would but you know well,” 
she answered, “ at your coming to Paris how' it was shown 
to me.” 1 asked her what that was . . . “ I go to England,” 
she said, “ then I am sent to Flanders, and 1 would be lorn 
to pieces rather than ever come there 1” With that she wept 
as never saw I woman so weep.’ Suffolk did his best lo comfort 
her and reassure her, by saying, ‘there is none such thing 
by my faith,’ and with the best words I could, Init in no 
wise could I make her believe it ; and when I saw that, I 
showed her grace that an’ her grace would be content to write unto 
King Henry to obtain his goodwill, I would be content, or else 
I durst not, because I had made sucli and such a promise.’ 
Suffolk’s timidity and apparent wish to use his oath to Henry 
as an obstacle to her desires, urged Mary to a more determined 
effort. ‘If the King my brother is content and the French 
King here -the one by his letters and the other by his words — 
that I she uld have you, yet will I have the time to my desire, or 
else I may well think that the words of them in these parts and 
of them from England be ti Ue — and that is, that you are come to 
’tice me hence, to the intent that I may be marri(5d in Flanders, 
which I will an’ I die for it, so I promised the French 

King ’ere you came. Thus, if so be you will not be content to 
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follow after my mind, look never after this day to have the 
proffer again.’ And, concluded Suffolk, ‘ I saw me in that case 
that I thought it better rather to put me at your Highnesses 
mercy than to lose all, so I granted thereto, and so she and 
I were married.’ 

Here Suffolk’s narrative ends, but it appears that Louise of 
Savoy, who had kept watch over Mary’s actions since Louis’s 
death, had observed Suffolk’s arrival, and thinking the inter- 
view indecorously long, entered the room at the psychological 
moment. A weeping queen with a fascinating cavalier bending 
over her was enough to arouse the suspicions of a right-minded 
dowager. Louise exq^ressed her views with more openness 
than courtesy, and ended with a command that the apparent 1)'' 
erring lovers should immediately repair to an adjacent chapel 
to be married. Happily a service was in process and the 
priests read)" to perforin the ceremony. Thus, in the presence 
of about a dozen peof)ie. hastily summoned, Mary Tudor 
married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, whom she had loved 
since her girlhood. 

The secrecy in which her 'xvedding was performed has 
resulted in uncertainty as to date, but the dates of the various 
letters and the exigencies of the case point to 3 March, which is 
given in the Fonlanien Portefeuillc, rather than to 14 Fel)ruary, 
suggested by some historians. Two days later, on 5 March, 
Suffolk wrote to tell Wolsey of the momentous step he had 
take.! ‘When I came to Paris,’ he wrote, ‘I heard many 
things which put me in great fear, and so did the Queen both ; 
and the Queen would never let me have no rest, till I had 
granted her to be married. And so to !>e plain wnth you, I 
have married her heartily.’ Suffolk, like Adam, was anxious 
to lay the* chief blame upon the weaker partner in the in- 
ciiscretion. 

Mary showed more prudence. On 6 March she waote a charm- 
ing letter to Henry, beseeching him to send for her that she 
might shortly see him and so realize the greatest desire she had 
in the world. 

]?ut neitfier Suffolk’s sycophancy nor Mary’s flattery availed 
to avert Henry’s wTath ; the bk>w fell a few day% later when 
Wolsey’s lettes arrived. The Archbishop expressed his pro- 
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found grief and surprise at the news of the marriage, and 
said that although Suffolk had enjoined secrecy he had felt 
it his duty to acquaint Henry with the facts of the case, and 
that they had been received grievously and displeasurably, 
not so much because Suffolk had had the temerity to marry 
Queen Mary as that he had broken his oath ; as Henry had 
believed that he would rather have been ‘ torn with wild horses ’ 
than fail to keep his word. After expiating at length on Henry’s 
wrath, VVolsey delicately hinted that possibly it might be 
appeased, and Suffolk’s life spared, if a sufficient bribe were 
offered. Four thousand a year out of Mary’s dowry, and all 
the plate and gold Louis had given her, Wolsey thought might 
avail as a propitiatory offering. 

On receipt of this letter Mary wrote to e.v plain that she 
alone was to blame for the marriage, and reminded Henry of 
his promise to let her choose her second husband. Suffolk also 
wrote a pitiful appeal for pardon, and discreetly hinted that 
Mary would be content to give her brother and sovereign any 
sum he might ask. Thus everything transj>irecl as I lonry had 
anticipated, and by an act of gracious condonation he was 
enabled to replenish his treasury. 

Although Francis had treated Mary with the greatest cfin- 
sideration and courtesy, and had immediately iq)()n hi:, suc- 
cession secured to her her dowry, he was unwilling tnat the 
Crown jewels, particularly the Miroir dc N^iples, whicli only 
belonged to the queen-dow’ager for life, should betaken forri the 
country. I-cgal controversy ensued, and resulted m Mary’s 
getting half the njyal plate and, as a favour, not a right, 
the celebrated diamond. 

After a number of letters expressing devotion to Henry, and 
a wish to accede to any terms he might suggest. * and more 
to Wolsey teeming with gratitude for his saving suggestion, 
Suffolk and the Queen were informed that they might return to 
England. 

On 1 6 April Mary and her husband left Paris with a small 
retinue. Anne 15oleyn and Jane Seymour, the only two 
English huiics left to Mary, had been taken into the house of 
Queen < nd therefore remained in I'V#nce. 

Two days later the Queen and her party reached Calais where 
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she elected to remain until Henry’s permission was ratified. In 
order to ensure it, Mary wrote again insisting that the marriage 
had taken place at her, not Sufifolk’s wish, reiterating her 
promises to give Henry her dower and all the gold plate 
and jewels she had had from Louis. 

Henry replied kindly, and suggested that as few knew of 
the secret marriage, Mary and Suffolk should pretend to be 
only betrothed, and that a public wedding should be solemnized 
soon after their arrival. 

More than satisfied at this arrangement, the bride and 
bridegroom crossed at once to England, where Mary was affec- 
tionately received by her brother, and Suffolk treated with 
courtesy. Henry hurried the arrangements for the wedding, 
and on 13 May, 1515, Mary and her beloved 13 ukc were 
married at Grey I'Viars Church, Greenwich, in the presence of 
the King, the Ouecn, and, says an eyewitness, ‘many other 
nobles and honourable personages, as well spiritual as temporal, 
of the kingdom of England, being at that time in Court, and 
all the estates of the kingdom have been and are well content 
and very joyous withal.’ Though muiic thought their Princess 
should have married a royal personage, preferably the Prince of 
Castillo , others, ‘ the wiser sort,’ according to Hall, ‘ were con- 
!eut, considering that if she had married again out of the realm, 
she would have carried much riches with her.’ 

At thi; tournament given in honour of the wedding, Suffolk 
insr,ibed upon his banner the following lines written by 
himself : — 

Cloth of gold do not despise 

Though thou hast wedded cloth of frieze. 

Cloth of frieze, be not too be 'Id 
Though thou hast wedded cloth of gold. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Life in Kn]^»Iand. Henry’s meanness. Charles v. to marry Prince-s Mary. 
Conquers Francis. Breaks Ins engatjement with Princess Maiy. Lady 
Moriiincr, Henry's divorce. Mary’s daughter Frances marries Marquis 
of Dorset. Ca)roiiation of Anne lioleyn. Deaih of Mary. 

W ITH her marriage with Suffolk ended Mary’s 
importance as a factor in European affairs. 
Henry could no longer offer her hand as an 
incentive to an alliance with a powerful prince. But by 
chicanery he had contrived that her jnesaUiaHcc should bring 
him that which was now of greater value — vast sums of ready 
money and an income of about four thousand pi^unds a year. 
Six years had changed the King, whom both courtiers and 
scholars had greeted as a paragon of perfection, into a self- 
willed autocrat. Henry’s ambition was now not only to be a 
successful warrior and a patron of learning but a despotic ruler 
of his dominions. His military expenditure had ma*Je him 
mercenary, and he levied taxes ruthlessly. The sequestratio!! of 
the greater part of Mary’s dowry was a possibility not to be 
neglected, though his rapacity in demanding the repit) ment of 
a forgotten debt of Suffolk’s of five thousand pounds, and also 
of the cost of iiis embassy to France, and his wedding was toe 
mean to be euphonized as diplomatic. The result of Henry’s 
avarice was that the bride and bridegroom were obliged to 
return to their estates and retrench. 

On reaching Westhorp Mary’s first act was to .send for her 
step-daughter, Lady Anne Brandon. That she was more anxious 
for the girl’s presence than Suffolk was shown by a sentence in 
a letter he wrote to liis quondam inamorata, asking that Anne 
should be sent home. ‘ 1 had intended to leave* her perma- 
nently with you, since I know no place where she could better 
be, b It the Qucei' has so urged and prayed me to havr; her 
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that I could not contradict her.’ This does not show much 
perspicacity on the part of Suffolk, as Mary in her wish to have 
his daug[hter back could only have been actuated by a desire to 
please him. 

Notw'ithstanding their forced economy, Mary and her 
husband frequently visited the Court. Henry was too fond of 
their society to allow them to stay away from him for long. 
And it was in London, in Bath Palace, that Mary’s eldest son 
was born. The baptism was conducted with royal splendour ; 
the King and Queen were both sponsors, and the former gave 
the child liis own name, and subsequently created him l^arl of 
Lincoln. 

In March Duke and Duchess of Suffolk enter- 

tained Queu-n Katharine at Castle Rising, and a few weeks later 
a return visit was paid to fMchrnond for the May festivities. 
When the gaiety was its height on \ Ma>', it was interrupted 
by the news of the insurrcclion of the London apprentices. 
Tliey had committed such outrages, particularly against 
foreigners, that the Constable of the 'Power had fired his 
cannons over Cheapside, where the riot had broken out. 
Numbers of the youths were arrested and condentned tf‘ death, 
and it was only the entreaties of the three Queens, Katharine, 
Man a ret, and Mary, that persuaded Henry to pardon them. 
The honor of the riots so greatly im{)ressed the people that 
ever since, I May 1517, has been called * Fvil May Day!’ 

J^ar!> in ju!)^ the Suffolk family went to their scat at 
Bishop’s Hatfield, and on the i6th Mary’s eldest daughter was 
born. She w'as christened P>anccs, partly because she was born 
on St, Francis’s day, and partly out of compliment to the King 
of France. Eventually she married Henry Grey, Marquis of 
Dorset, and bc«came the mother of Lady Jane Grey. The date 
of the birth of Mary’s second daughter, Eleanor, Countess of 
Cumberland, is not recorded. 

In 1518 an embassy from France came to London to nego- 
tiate a marriage between the Dauplun and Princess Mary of 
England. Notwdthstaiiding the inadequacy of her income, Mary 
went to Court with call the splendour appropriate to the Queen- 
Dowager of France, and helped to efitcrtain hei late Aibjects, 
who were chieily personal friend*^. The embassy was apparently 
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successful, the betrothal of the two children was accomplished, 
and the French ministers were so charmed with their visit that 
they ‘heartily thanked the King that it had pleased him to 
visit them with such disport.* 

Since on the death of Ferdinand in 1516 Charles had 
acceded to the throne of Spain, in association with his insane 
mother, and was in consequence master of Castille, Aragon, 
Naples, and the Netherlands, and able to check French aggres- 
sion, 1 ^'rancis had inherited Louis Xll.’s desire for acquisition of 
territory in the north of Italy, and the war between France and 
Austria continued. Wolsey, who realized the necessity of the 
balance of power in Europe, and foresaw that the combined 
forces of Maximilian and his grandson would be too strong for 
France, sided with the weaker vessel, but at the same time 
remained on peaceful terms with (?luirl(S and the ICrnperor. As 
long as the two great ("ontinental powers were at war with 
each other, Wolsey believed England would be free from all 
fear of attack. 

England’s position of aloofness rendered France anxious to 
make a closer alliance with her, and incited C'harles to break 
the Franco- linglish league and form a union with the island 
country himself, W'olsey, however, clung to his policy of sup- 
porting weakness against strength, and favoured the plan of a 
marriage between the Dauphin and Princess Mar\'. J-larly in 
1519, however, the failing health of Maximilian raided aspiia- 
tions in ambitious hearts, Francis, Charles, and Henry each 
hoped to occupy the throne of the C;esars. C 'ont jmporancously 
with the idea oi his master’s elevation to the Empire, Wolsey 
was inspired with a wish to acquire the Papacy, fherefore, 
when on the death of Maximilian Charles was elected Emperor, 
and hinted to Wolsey that ‘ it would be easy for the King of 
Spain, who had become the head of the Empire, to raise whom- 
soever he pleased to the supreme pontificate,’ the Cardinal 
changed his policy, and brought all his diplomacy to bear on 
severing England’s union with I'Vance, and forming an alliance 
with the Empire. Henry, immensely disappointed at losing the 
Imperial crown, again returned to his dream of ‘recovering his 
inheritafc.''.''c in P'rance,’ and so, like his minister, felt that a 
league with Charles would be of infinite advantage. 
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Francis, who apprehended that Henry was contemplating a 
disruption of his union with France, determined to do every- 
thing in his power to win him back, and so invited him to a 
splendid pageant and tournament, which was subsequently 
known as the Field of the Cloth of Gold. By displaying 
French magnificence, and by adroit flattery, Francis hoped to 
captivate his powerful neighbour. Charles, of course, heard of 
the project, and before the final arrangements were made, 
visited England, and presented himself as a suitor for the infant 
Princess Mary. On 26 May, 1520, he landed at Dover, where 
he was met by Henry. His aunt Oueen Katharine and the 
Queen- Duchess Mary received him at Canterbury. Mary, 
remembering jmst humiliations, made herself particularly attrac- 
tive for the lantalization of her suitor of bygone years. She 
was quite succe.^^sful in her endt-avours, ‘ for,’ says Lord Herbert, 
‘it was remarked that he beheld her with s('>rrcAvfiil admiration, 
as if regretful that he had rejected so fair a jAincess. To his 
dejection on this account they attributed his refusal to dance, 
instead of the excuse he pleaded, that dancing was inconsistent 
with his natural gravity.' It was indeed mortifying to a man 
of twenty- two to be obliged, for reasons of policy, to offer him- 
self to a child of three, when, had it not l;con for a failure of 
dijiloniacy, he might a few years ago have married (he most 
beautiful prill. \s.s in luiropc. That both princc'sses bore the 
same name and style, and that the elder, r’t that time, would 
have brought iiim the same advantages now offered by the 
younger, accentuated his chagrin. He remained four days, 
however, and promised to marry the baby princess ; at the 
same time he pointed out to Henry the value of the Austro- 
Spanish aid in a French invasion, and to Wolsey that in the 
hands of the Emperor lay the giO^ of the Papacy. 

On the day of Charles’s departure, Henry, Katharine, 
Mary, and the greater part of the Court set out for 
France. 

Francis received them at (juines, where the most gorgeous 
pageant recorded in history was arranged for their entertain- 
ment. As both Queen Claude and Oueen Katharine w^ere of a 
retiring disposition, and net endowed with a strikiiig air/bunt of 
beauty, Queen Mary, second lady at both Courts, was Queen 
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of the tournament, and gaily rode about on her palfrey between 
Francis and Henry. 

But all the magnificent display and all the professions of 
friendship, carried even to the altar-rails, could not change the 
course of events inaugurated by the ambition of Henry and 
Wolscy, and the diplomacy of the Emperor. As soon as the 
splendid pageant was over, and the undying alliance sworn 
between the two kings, Charles invited the English Court to 
Gravelincs, where, under the auspices of Margaret of Savoy, the 
tcnt.'itive agreement between Henry and the Emperor was 
ratified, and a new treaty signed, by which the latter should 
help the former to recover his ‘ inheritance in Krance,’ and 
England help the lunpire with men and money when required. 
The marriage negotiations hetw'cen Charles and Princess Mary 
were concluded, and in order to ensure her undisputed succes- 
sion, it w'as agreed that the Duke of Buckingham, who as a 
descendant of Edward III. was next heir to the throne, should 
be removed. Tliat the Duke was actually convicted of high 
treason and executed proves how^ utterly subservient the peerage 
was now to the King. 

At the outbreak of war between France and Spain in 
a secret league was concluded at Calais between the i\:)pc, the 
Emperor, and Henry, and the hVanco- English alliance came to 
an end. 

This change in England's foreign policy affected Mary 
keenly, her revenues were received from Prance, uid naturally 
w'hen that country w\as at war with England they would not be 
paid. Francis ordered that the money should be sent as usual ; 
but the order wvis not carried out, and except for a small amount 
transferred to her in May 1522, she received nothing from 
France for four years. This still greater dinrnnution of their 
income obliged the Duke and Duchess to remain almost entirely 
in the country, and live the quietest life consistent with their 
posiiion. Mary appear, to have passed this dreary time in 
entertaining her country neighbours, and indulging her taste for 
PTench gardening. Henry, too, suffered from the non-payment 
of Mary’s dowry, as thereby he lost the femr* thousand pounds 
that hft o.^t/ rted from her every year. This financial difficulty 
diCmanded more taxes, and consequently Henry becaine exceed- 
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ngly unpopular with his subjects, but though he was discredited 
it home, he was exalted abroad, for the Pope, in recognition 
jf his book, Assertion of the Seveji Sacraments, conferred 
ipon him the glorious title of ‘ Defender of the Faith.’ As a 
:oiitemporary writer says, ‘ the King would not exchange that 
name for all London and twenty miles round.’ 

His joy was soon clouded by the defeat of France by the 
Emperor, who thereupon married the Princess of Portugal 
without even taking the trouble to formally withdraw from his 
engagement to Princess Mary. Chagrined at Charles’s cavalier 
treatment, Henry withdrew from military enterprise, and 
centred his thoughts on sport and amusement. It was at this 
time that Anne Boleyii first dawned upon his consciousness, 
and soon after he conceived the idea of divorcing Katharine. 
A petition for a divorce was scat to the i'opc. who, being at the 
time absolutely in. the power of Katharine’s nephew (‘harles V., 
did not grant it, although under different circumstances he 
might have been persuaded to do so in order to please ffenry. 
While Pope and King were wrangling over this most personal 
question, and all Europe was in the throes of the Reformation, 
Maj.}'s fortunes had taken a turn for the better. Louise of 
Savf.y, Regent of Ihance during her son’s absence, was glad to 
mak.‘ peace widi Kiigland on any honourable terms tiud Wolsey 
might suggest and one of the articles of the paciiicatioii was 
that tlie Dowager Queen Mary should receive her full dower in 
future, a.> 1 th;»i the arrears of the last four )ears should be paid 
in half-yearly instalments of two thousand five hundred crowns. 
\\/it!\ an incoiiK^ appropriate to their rank and desires, Mary and 
Suffolk were able to enjoy their exalted positi. fi at last. They 
frequentiy visited the Court, and although Princess Mar}^ was old 
enough to take part in most of the functions, the Queen- 1 )ovvagcr 
of France took precedence in everything. At this lime it was not 
etiquette for kings and queens to dine together, except on state 
occasions ; each had separate tables, and opposite sides of the 
palace were appropriated to their respective suites. In her 
early married life Mary had occupied rooms in the King’s side 
of the palace and sat ai his tabic, but as she was the only lady 
there she afte’‘waids removed to the Queen’s ‘'i.le an<> table, 
and took her hubi.and with her. Rut when he was alone at 
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Court, Suffolk stayed in the King’s department. Henry did 
not pay for the entertainment of his sister and brother-in-law, 
and on one occasion Suffolk was presented with a bill for six 
hundred pounds for ‘ diet of the Queen when at Court’ 

It was not likely that Henry would allow his sister to receive 
her arrears from hVance without putting in a claim for himself. 
Of course, he required the four thousand pounds a year that had 
been promised him ; in addition, he ordered his account with Suf- 
folk to be balanced ; the auditing proved that he and Mary owed 
the King more than twenty-five thousand pcninds. They were 
graciousl}' permitted to pay in small but ev^cr increasing instal- 
ments. 'rherefore, notwithstanding the unexpected payments 
from France, they were obliged to return to a certain degree of 
economy. In the autumn of 1527, Mary’s only son, the Karl of 
Lincoln, died of the plague at Suffolk House, Southw^ark. 
Overwhelmed by the blow, the Queen- Duchess retired with her 
daughter to VVesthorp, and seldom afterwards visited her 
brother’s Court. Probably this .seclusion was caused as much by 
her distre.ss at Henry’s treatment of Kathariiie as by mourning 
for the Karl of Jdncoln. Katharine had been kind to Mary in 
her childhood, and they had been firm friends ever since, and 
even apart from her affection for her sister-in-law, it was revolt- 
ing to her that a queen of irreproachable character should !>e 
cast aside for an adventuress like Anne Boleyn. 

At about tins time Mary'- was menaced wn'th a dome- tit 
trouble. Lady Mortimer, Suffolk’s first wife, was still afive, and 
it was rumoured contemplated claiming her position as Duchess 
of Suffolk. As the validity of Katharine’s marriage was 
questioned, Mary^ felt some trepidation as to her own fate if 
Lady Mortimer should pre.ss her claim. She therefore hastened 
to obtain from the Papal Court a solemn C(:.#ifirmation of her 
marriage, a declaration of its validity, arid of the legitimacy^ not 
only of her ow^j children but of her husband s daughter by his 
second w i b, Anne PIrowne. V^hile Mary was living quietly a 
seini-invalid at Westhorp, Suffolk was worshipping the rising 
sun at Greenwich He supported Henryk’s wdsh.es with regard 
to the d^.orce, did his utmo.st to gain th(. favour ol the 
Marelnsoiiv.:..'- Prnnbroke, and attended her and the King to 
where in splendour and dignity Anne anticipated her 
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royal estate. Mary’s depression increased as the news of the 
progress of the divorce reached Wcsthorp. In 1 528, Clement 
VII. consented to a legatine commission for the trial of the case 
in England, and sent Campeggio to unite with Wolscy. In the 
summer of 1529 the two legates opened their Court in the hall 
of Blackfriars ; the Queen attended and made her historic plea 
for justice, which was of no avail. When the case was ended 
and judgment about to be pronounced, Campeggio announced 
that the ("ourt was adjourned, that the Pope had summoned the 
case to Rome. Suffolk appears to have been as angry as the 
King. ‘ Now, see I,’ he said as he dashed his hand on the table, 

‘ that the old saw is true, that there was never a legate or 
cardinal that did good to England.’ ‘ Of all men living,’ Wolsey 
answered indignantly, ‘you, my Lord Duke, have the least 
reason to dispraise Cardinals, for if 1 , a poor Cardinal, had not 
been, you would not now have a head on your slioulders where- 
with to make such a brag in disrepute of us.’ With the failure 
of the legatine court Wolsey fell, and his disgrace was hut a 
prelude to that of Katharine. Henry would not go to Rome, 
but seized upon Craniner’s idea to lei the universities of luirope 
deeidc. A favourable verdict was given — some say owing to 
briL'cry ; the Pope thundered anathemas, and ordered Henry 
to 1 ‘ave Anne and restore Katharine. But the King was deter- 
mined t(' ob-'iin his divorce, and. says }. R. Green, ‘despair of 
other means dioeo Henry to the bold plan from which he had 
shrunk -tt \\ . Isey’s fall. Cromwell was again ready with his 
suggestion that the King should <lisavow the Papal jurisdiction, 
declare himself the head of the (Church within his realm, and 
obtain a divorce from his owm ICcclcsiastical Courts.’ This was 
in time accomplished, and Henry having finally cast off his wife 
secretly marricfl Anne Bolcyn. Shortly afterwards Cranmer, 
who had become Archbishop of Canterbury, placed the crown 
upon her brow. 

While these momentous events wore taking place in I.ondon, 
the melancholy of Westhorp was en!ivene<.I by the arrangements 
for the marriage of I ady Vrdncr> Brandon with the Marquis 
of Dorset. The wedding was to lake place in London, and 
Mary, despite her grief at the treatment oi Kathari^ie, was 
glad to have an opportunity of visaing her brother again. 
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Her last letter to him was apparently written early in 
1533- 

‘ My MOST DEAREST AND BEST BELOVED BROTHEK, — I 
humbly recommend me to your grace. Sir, so it is that I 
have been very sick and ill at ease, for which I was fain to send 
for Master Peter the Fesysyon for to have holpen me of this 
disease that I have ; howbeit, I am rather worse than better, 
wherefore I trust surely to come to London with my lord. For 
an’ if 1 should tarry here I am sure I should never asperge the 
sickness that I have. Wherefore, Sir, I would be the gladder a 
great deal to come thither, because I would be glad to sec your 
grace, the which I do think long for to do. For I have been a 
great while out of your sight, and now I trust 1 shall not be so 
long again. For the sight of your grace is the greatest comfort 
to me that may be possible. No more to your grace at this 
time, but I pray God to send you your heart’s desire, and surely 
to the sight of you. — By your loving sister, 

‘ Mary, the French Queen ’ 

This letter is characteristic of Mary, as in it she does nol 
mention the dis.^entient subject of the divorce ; and even omits 
to refer to her daughter’s wedding, as by alluding to rin 
objective other than Henry she might have detracted from his 
pleasure. She went to town in the following March, and 
Frances was married to the Marquis of Dorset. At the weddir:”; 
Eleanor Brandon became engaged to Lord Henry Clifford, the 
Earl of Cumberland’s .son. 

Immediately ;;fter the wedding Mary and lier (iru^liter 
returned to Wc*-diorp, but Suffolk and his son-in-law anii s -n- 
in-law elect remained in London for the coronation ^1 A •uie 
Boleyn. 

The journey to London did Mary more l^iirm than gc>od, 
and on 25 Fune she died. Suffolk wa.s summoned from the 
coronation festivities, but arrived too late. 

On 20 July Mary d'udor. Queen of France and Duche.ss of 
Suffolk, was buried with royal state in the Abbey Church of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
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PART III 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA, ‘THE QUEEN 
OF HEARTS,’ ELDEST DAUGHTER OF JAMES I 

I 596-1662 

CHAPTER VIII 

Elizabeth's birth. Early life. Frederic of the Palatinate cinnes to 
marry her. Death of Prince Henry. Her marriage. Leaves England for 
Heidelberg. 

You meaner beauties of the Night 

That poorly satisfie our Plies 

More by your number than your light ; 

You common people of the Skies, 

What are ytm when the sun shall rise ? 

You, curious Chanters of the W«>od, 

'I'hat warble forth Dame Natnre^s layes. 

Thinking your voices undefSto(»d 
By your weak .u cents ; what ’s vour praise 
When Philomell her vo>ce shail laise ? 

You Vi,»lets, that tirst appeare, 

By your pure purpel mantels knowiiC, 

Like the pmud Virgins of the years, 

As if the Spring were all your own . 

What are you whcci the Rose is b.owmc ? 

So when my Mistris shall be set ne 
T^ie form and beaut > of her mimi. 

By Vertue first, tin n rho> ce a ( hieen, 

Tell rne, if she were not designed 
TIP Eclypse *.nd Giory of her kind. 

To Eli/AUK'I'H, by Sir Henry Wot ton. 

O NE of the most vivid of life’s little ironies recorded 
in history i.s the contra.st between the baptismal 
ceremonies of lames the FitJl's tw'O eldest children, 
and their actual importance in ihe world. Henry rederick’s 

H 
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christening was a splendid function, attended by ambassadors 
from half the states of Europe, bearing presents of jewels and 
gold ; Elizabeth’s was ‘ quietlie and with the less circumstance 
past owir,’ only the English ambassador was present, and he 
brought no gift. Henry Frederick died on the threshold of 
manhood, and Elizabeth lived to exercise an immense influence 
upon the history of her time, and to be the ancestress of the 
Hanoverian Kings of England, the German Emperors, and the 
Orleans Princes of the House of Bourbon. 

The Lady Elizabeth was born at Falkland Palace on 19 
August, 1596, and was baptized at Holyrood Chapel on 28 
December of the same year. Queen Elizabeth consented to be 
one of the godmothers, and allowed the child to be named after 
her, but she sent no special embassy and gave no present. She 
was represented at the baptism by her ambassador, George 
Bowes, who also acted as godfather, and presented the babe at 
the font. The other godmother was the town of Edinburgh 
itself, represented by the Provost, who did promise and vow that 
‘ the first dochtour of Scotland ’ should be brought up in the 
reformed religion, and also j^rcsented tlie town’s godbairti with a 
gift — a casket overflowing with gold pieces. 

When only a few months old, Elizabeth was sent to the 
Palace of Linlithgow, and put under the care of Lord and Lady 
Livingston. The former was a Protestant, but the latter had 
recently become a Roman Catholic, and the Ihincess’s urban 
sponsor expressed a fear, through the medium of her Council, 
that h"lizabeth’s theological opinions might be affected, although 
she w'as not quite a year old, and had little intercourse with her 
guardian’s wife. The matter was considered, and the danger 
avoided by the appointment of Lady Ochiltree, a fervent Pro- 
testant, as first lady-in-waiting to the Princess. 

Pdizabeth had been at I.inlithgow nearly seven years when 
the grc«it fhaisge, so long expected, came to the fortunes of the 
Hcnise of Stuart. Queen i^dizabeth died, and James vi. of 
Scotland was proclaimed King of P^ngland, as James I. 

On 5 ^ 'pril, James took a tearful firrcvvell of his family 

in Edinburgh High .Stieet, and started for his new realm. 
On 3 Jtme, Queen Anne, Prince Henry, Princess Elizabetli, and 
a large retinue of Scottish nobles, commenced their journey 
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London-wards. At Berwick, they were met by the members of 
the English nobility, whom James had appointed to the various 
offices of the household. Painful scenes ensued as Queen Anne 
refused to ratify the appointments, except those of Lady Bedford, 
to be first lady of the bed-chamber, and Lady Kildare to be 
governess to the little Princess. Elizabeth showed great grief 
at parting with her former governess, and on the Queen telling 
her that Lady Kildare would compensate for the loss of Lady 
Ochiltree, answered, bursting into tears, ‘ O Madam ! nothing 
can ever make me forget one I have loved so much/ This is 
the first instance of the very great affection Elizabeth evinced 
all through hei life for her friends. When she cared for them at 
all, she did so with her whole heart and soul, and asked but 
little in return ; possibly it was this characteristic that caused 
others to devote themselves, their fortunes and their lives, to her 
in her hour of need. 

At last everything was amicably arranged, and the long 
procession began its march through England. When Notting- 
hamshire was reached, Elizabeth saw an ICnglish pageant for the 
first time. Lady Arabella Stuart (daughter of James’s uncle, 
Chailes Lennox, and the Countess of Shrewsbury’s daughter) 
came to meet her queen and cousin dressed as Diana, preceded 
by a troop of huntsmen in green and silver, conducting a herd 
of tame deer, and accompanied by a band of fair maidens 
clothed in diaphanous white. I'he huntsmen and nymphs 
danced and sang and recited laudator)^ verses to the Queen, 
When the entertainment was over, Queen Anne received Lady 
Arabella graciously, and appointed her state -governess to the 
Princess Royal — an ancient English custom required that that 
office should be held by the lady most nearly related to the 
royal family. Elizabeth loved her new ly found cousin dearly, 
admired her immensely, and perhaps if she had remained in 
England longer y\rabella mighi have ha»l a happier fate. 

Soon after this pageant Elizabeth and her suite left the 
Queen’s procession and went to Coombe Abbey near Coventry, 
where they were entertained for a few' w'ceks by Lord and 
Lady Ilarington. The visit ended, they continued their 
journey to Windsoi, where the Princess was warml)' welcomed 
by her parents and brothers. 
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In studying the life of the ‘Queen of Hearts,’ one finds 
several striking inconsistences in her character. That she was 
loyal, brave, amiable, and possessed great personal charm is 
conceded by all her biographers. And an exaggerated idea of 
her place and power, an almost irresponsible prodigality and 
an unreasoning bigotry seem out of harmony with her natural 
temperament, and can only be explained by the influence of 
her environments during her most impressionable years. Her 
life both at Linlithgow and Coombe Abbey may be regarded 
as being written in small letters, and her visits to Court in 
capital. The latter would affect her character far more than 
the former, and one glance will show the kind of influence the 
Court of James I. would have on the Princess Royal. 

During their comparative poverty the Scottish royal family 
had anticipated the accession of James to the English throne 
as an event that would bring unbounded wealth and unrivalled 
greatness. England was regarded as Canaan flowing with 
milk and honey, and when Jordan was crossed and the promised 
land attained, James felt him.self to be a truly mighty monarch. 
Being in .some things generous, he gave lavishly to his family 
and favourites, and although he has been described as ‘ having 
a pedant’s inability to bring theories into any relation with 
actual facts,’ would impress his daughter with the '‘do:a that 
as King of England he had the power to obtain all things he 
desired, w^hich power she naturally felt w'ould to some extent 
devolve on the Princess Royal. Her mother, Queen Anne, had 
an exalted idea of her own importance, and was naturally 
frivolous, obstinate, and recklessly extravagant. It is not 
w'onderful, therefore, that a child under such influence and with 
such parentage grew^ up to assume unconsciously that whatever 
she wanted she could have, and whatever might be the im- 
portance Of others, hers was greater. Her bigotry was probably 
engendeicd by her affection for her husband, as it showed 
itself in connection not wutl\ her creed but with his. 

Elizabeth’s purity and rectitude are shown by the fact that 
she passed through a (>)urt, .said by a modern hi.storian to have 
been the r.iost corrupt in luigland since the time of William 
Rufus, "without being contaminated. For in spite of her 
beauty and charm no word has ever been breathed against the 
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honour of the Queen of Hearts, and in many verses written 
in her praise as much stress is laid on her virtue as on her 
beauty. 

Notwithstanding her capacity for friendship, Elizabeth was 
rarely influenced through her emotions ; she inspired love 
without reciprocating it, and stimulated deeds of self-sacrifice 
and devotion which she received in the spirit of a queen 
rather than that of a woman. The only person she loved 
passionately was her husband, and the one occasion on which 
she was dominated by feeling rather than thought was when 
she believed his life to bo in danger. Hut even he did not 
guide her. 

No woman known to history has been so completely 
master of her fate as Elizabeth ; no lk:)thwell, Mazarin, nor 
Potemkin influenced her career. Circumstances were often too 
strong for her, but humari personalities tiever. Her follies 
were due to errors of judgment, not to emotional impulse. 

The one good and happy influence at Court was that of 
Prince Henry. Elizabeth loved him with all the hero worship 
i»f which she was capable, and he was deeply attached to her. 

‘ He loved her,’ says a contemporary, ‘so dearly that he desired 
to see her ahv’ays by him, and (at least) they did visit each 
other once in tw'o days.’ As they never lived in the same 
house tl\e friction of daily intercourse was avoided, and their 
meetings were regarded as treats ; even their letters, wTitten in 
the formal style of the period, show their great affection. 

In the first few years of his reign James I., guided by Queen 
Elizabeth’s old foreign minister Salisbury, made peace with 
Spain and a close defensive alliance with France and the 
United Provinces ; also he formed a plan to marry the Prince 
of Wales tcT Henry IV. of Frances daughter Henrietta 
Maria, and the Princess Royal to the Dauphin. When during 
her first visit to Windsor her father showed Elizabeth a portrait 
of Prince Louis, and asked if she w^ould like him for a husband, 
she said nothing, brushed and ran away ; but later she told 
her friend and biographer, Mi.ss Erskine, of the incident, and 
added, as a great secret, that she thought the Dauphin's ‘picture 
was the prettiest face she had e\rr seen.’ This embrvassment 
and wish for secrecy .seem precocious sentiments for a child of 
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not quite seven years old, but precocity was evidently one of 
her characteristics, as at the age of nine she received the King 
of Denmark at Greenwich ‘ with courteous gravity.* 

During his first stay at Windsor the King held a chapter 
of the Order of the Garter, at which Prince Henry was installed 
knight. Elizabeth was allowed to watch the State dinner and 
attend the reception afterwards. The French Minister, who 
had been discussing the probable double marriage with James, 
was presented to her, and was most favourably impressed with 
her manners ?nd appearance. Very soon after this Elizabeth 
was sent to Coombe Abbey with Lord and Lady Harington, 
under whose tutelage she was to pass the next seven years. 
The parting from her friends again caused her bitter grief. 
The farewell to Arabella Stuart was sorrowful enough, but the 
last good-bye to Prince Henry was heartrending; she ‘hung 
about his neck crying, and relocated a hundred times, “ I cannot 
leave my Henry.”’ At last her arms were unclasped from his 
neck and her journey to Warwickshire begun. 

Wlien the little l^rincess arrived at Coombe Abbey, hei 
distress w'as soon forgotten in the pleasure of her new sunound- 
ings. The ancient abbey was bc^autifu! and had an atmosphere 
of mystery and romance, the grounds were extensivc‘ and 
thickly w^ooded. There was a little wilderness at the end of 
the park with a broad stream running tlirough it, fo»'ming a 
lake which surrounded an island covered with fiow^ering plants 
and trees. Both wilderness and island were giv*^'n to the 
Princess to be her very owm. She stocked them with animals 
of the smallest kinds from the Isles of Shetland, Jersey, and 
Man, and with rare birds. She also had her little Court, 
over which she reigned indeed a queen. Amongst her ladies, 
who were ail about her own age, were the Ladies Dorothy and 
Lucy Percy CJie latter afterwards the notorious Countess of 
Carlisle), Lady Frances Deverraix, daughter of the unfortunate 
Earl of JLssex, Lady Elizabeth Home, Lady Charlotte Bruce, 
and Mistress Erskine, who wrote the Memoirs. Occasionally 
she held her State functions, and soon after her arrival made 
her first ccremv-nious visit to Coventry, where she was received 
by thewnayor and aldermen, and treated to a dinner and 
sermon, and also greatly admired. 
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Lord Harington was an excellent guardian for Elizabeth, 
and, as Miss Erskine remarks, ‘His Majesty could not have 
pitched upon a properer tutor for his daughter.’ He led his 
pupils to knowledge by the path of amusement, and caused 
them to unconsciously assimilate strong religious convictions. 
Masters were provided for music, dancing, and painting, but 
in accordance with King James's opinion ‘that even a man 
who was vain and foolish was made more so by learning, and 
as for women [whom he deemed to be all naturally addicted to 
vanity], where learning did one good it did twenty harm,’ the 
classics were not taught to the Princess, though it was usual 
in those da)’S for high-born ladies to read Latin and Greek. 
Lord Haiington’s religious teaching laid the foundation of that 
strong love for her (Church which was so prominent a feature 
throughout Klizabeth’s life. 

That all Lord Harinuton’s teaching and all Elizabeth’s 
religious fervour did not curb her extravagance and imprudent 
generosity is shown by the following anecdote told by Miss 
Erskine. ‘ For a great while she spent her money long before 
the next quarter was due ~ nay sometime before the fust week 
was out. Once in particular I remember she laid it all out 
widun three day.'> after it was paid in, in a heap of trinkets 
which she had divided amongst us, but chiefly between Lady 
Lucy PeTcy and myself Lord Harington, who had observed 
it in silence, purposely brought to her some curiosities that 
were to be sold, one morning that some young ladies of the 
country were to be presented to her, to whom he told her it 
would be proper she should make a present of some of those 
rareties ; and to make her distress the greater, presented her 
a moving petition of a decayed gentleman's family ; this 
obliged her tef own her monc> was all gone.’ She asked Lord 
Harington to advance her next quarter’s allowance, and he, with 
a lecture on thriftlessness, refused, but promised to assist the 
distressed family himself ‘This,’ Miss Erskine continues, ‘was 
a little mortification to the Princess : Lady Lucy Percy and I 
asked her leave to ;eturn what she had so lavishly given us 
that she might bestow them on the strangers . this she refused 
with some icorri, telling us she nevej took back wha^shc had 
given ; but recollecting that o^r uffer proceeded from affection, 
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she burst out a-crying, and said she would accept of anything 
from such friends, but that those baubles would be despised 
by those who did not know and love her, and that if Lady 
Harington would let her she would rather give some of her 
jewels.’ 

This incident is characteristic of Elizabeth’s temperament. 
She was always quite ready, even anxious, to sacrifice the 
future to the present, and far too generous and honourable to 
withdraw a gift or a promise. No influence was strong enough 
to prevent foolish actions, but the folly once committed, she 
always took the most high-minded course that was open to 
her. 

When Elizabeth had been at Coombe about a year, the 
even tenor of her life was disturbed by the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The conspirators arranged to destroy the 
King, Princes, and J^arliament ; and at the same lime .seize 
Elizabeth, proclaim her Queen, and by marrying her to a 
Roman Catholic noble, restore England to the Church of Rome. 
In order to capture the Princess a hunting })aity was arranged 
by Sir Everard Digby to meet at iJunchiirch near (\)oinbc 
Abbey, and while most of the county magnates and friends of 
Lord Harington were chasing the fox, some of Digby’s men 
were to carry off the Princess. The latter part of the plot was 
discovered by Lord Harington, who hurried Elizabeth with her 
friends and household, to Coventry, where the citizens promptly 
armed themselves to defend her. The result was unexpected by 
the conspirators ; most of them were caught, many ; iiliered for 
their treachery ; tlur hopes of the Roman Catholic j^arty were 
ruined, and James seated more firmly than ever on the throne. 
Elizabeth was very ill and troubled after the shock, and, 
according to a letter of Lord Harington’s, cxprc.ssed her opinion 
of the plot in the following words : ‘ What a Queen should I have 
been by this means ! f had rather have been with my Ro}'al 
F'ather in the l^arliament Hou^e than wear his crown on such 
condition.’ 

Elizabeth on rcaciiing her twelfth year wms given an 
e.stablishment of her own, with l.ord and Lady Harington 
still at J;he head of it, and apartments in the Cock-pit at 
Whitehall, at Richmond, and at Kew. She was iiistalicd in 
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the Cock-pit just before Christmas 1608, and early in 1609 was 
present at the reception of the French ambassador Broderie, 
who was making more definite arrangements anent the double 
royal marriage suggested six years before. She made even 
more pleasing an impression on this minister than she had 
done on his predecessor, as is shown by one of his letters. 
‘ For my lady Princess,’ he writes, ‘ I assure you it will not be 
her fault if she is not a dauphincss ; — not one of the worst 
fancies she could have ; — for she is not at all troubled when it 
is mentioned to her. She is handsome, graceful, very well 
bred, and speaks French exceedingly well, much better than 
her brother.’ 

From this letter, and from a promise made to her by Prince 
Henry that he would not agree to a T'rench marriage for him- 
self unles.s hers was i/icludcd in the treaty, it appears that 
Klizabeth was considcrabl}- attracted by the prospect of w-earing 
the crown matrimonial of crance. But it w^as not destined to 
adorn her brow, as the change of French politics consequent on 
the King of h'rance’s death frustrated the intended alliance 
with Fngland. 

During the seven years that Eliz.abeth was at Coombe 
Abbey the p«.)Iitics of Europe had considerably changed. Since 
the Peace of Augsburg in 1 555 the wind, that had fanned the 
flame of J'^otestant enthusiasm which had established the 
reformed faith in Germany, had changed and begun to re- 
kindle the ore of Catholic zeal, which desired to resto*'c the 
power of the Papacy and the Phnpirc. in the early years of 
the seventeenth century the reaction had fairly set in, and the 
Church of Rome and the Empire were rapidly regaining their 
dominion. South Germany and Bavaria had returned to the 
fold, and the rulers of the Pr otestant states felt their position 
perilous. In 1608 a decided step was taken, and a Protestant 
union formed under the leadership of the Elector Frederic IV. 
of the Palatinate, whic!: was joined by Henry IV. of P'rance, 
James I. of ICngland, and the Stadlholder of the Dutch Provinces 
as a defensive alliance against the Empire and all Catholic 
powders. A Catholic League on ^he same hues w^as formed 
immediatel}' aftt rwards under Maximilian of Bavaria, «nd war 
was only prevented by the fle-uh o‘''the King of Fiance. 
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Not only was the feeling between Papist and Protestant 
exceedingly bitter, but the latter were divided amongst them- 
selves, and John George, the Lutheran Elector of Saxony, held 
as much aloof from Calvinistic Frederic IV. of the Palatinate 
as he did from Catholic Maximilian of Bavaria. Thus the three 
parties in Europe became more and more defined, and James I., 
with his remarkable statecraft, endeavoured to be on friendly 
terms with them all. Eventually he found himself less com- 
petent to deal with the changed aspect of affairs than he had 
imagined. 

Elizabeth’s marriage was of immense political importance. 
Her first suitor was the elderly King of Spain, but dazzling as 
the prospect was, particularly to the ambitious queen, the 
wishes of the country, to whom Spain typified religious tyranny, 
and the persuasion of Prince Henry and Salisbury, prevailed, 
and James promised that only a Protestant should marry 
Elizabeth. Only two lives stood between the Princess and 
the direct heirship to the throne, and unhappy memories of 
Philip II, of Spain remained with the people. 

Now officially grown up, Elizabeth plunged into gaieties of 
the Court with an appreciation beyond her years ; she witnessv‘rl 
mastiues and pageants and sometimes took part in them, and 
assisted her brother in his entertainments at St. James's Palace. 
Being the most beautiful as u-ell as one of the most important 
princesses in Europe, the fact that (Catholic princes were 
excluded from the ranks did rr)t perceptibly d^niinish the 
number of her suitors. Crowr;s, coronets, and an electoral 
bonnet were offered for her acceptance ; Protestant States 
as well as their princes being anxious for an alliance with 
Elizabeth of England. 

F'redcric, Count Palatine ; Gustavus Adolphds, Crown Prin ce 
of Sweden ; and Maurice of Orange were amongst the most 
important of her suitors. Prince Maurice was not thouglit to 
be of sufficiently exalted rank ; Prince Gustavus Adolphus’s 
father w^as at war with the Queen’s brother, the King of 
Denmark, so by process of elimination PVederic of the Pala- 
tinate was chosen. 

Frifdeiic v. Count Palatine, and an elector of tlie Holy 
Roman Empire, was born at Heidelberg three days before 
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Elizabeth. His father was Frederic IV. of the Palatinate, who 
had been the leader of the Protestant Union, and his mother, 
Louisa Juliana of Nassau, daughter of William the Silent. 
Left a minor in 1610, Frederic was brought up at Sedan by his 
mother’s sister’s husband, Henri de la Tour d’ Auvergne, Due de 
Bouillon, a celebrated Huguenot of very decided Calvinistic 
opinions, and a tendency, even more decided, to intrigue. 
PTederic naturally grew up to be the staunch Calvinist that both 
his birth and education tended to make him, but he was also 
a particularly cultured young man, with a taste for the pleasures 
of life — fetes, pageants, and all things sumptuous. 

The preliminary arrangements for the marriage were com- 
pleted in the autumn of 1612, and on 17 September Frederic, 
with a magnificent suite, and accompanied h)' his uncles, Stadt- 
holder Maurice and Prince Frederic: Henry of Orange, started 
for Itngland, where his arrival was anticipated l)\' the King, the 
Prince of Wales, and Fliza’ueth, with pleasure, the Queen alone 
disliking tl\e choice <T a prince whose rank she did not consider 
worthy of the iVinccss Royal, whom in derision she is said to 
have called ‘ Frau Palsgrave.’ She lailed to realize that as one of 
tlic seven electors of the Emperor, and head of the Pr<jiestant 
League, Prcderic was a person of importance in Euroj)e. As 
riiFr c'f the fertile provinces of the Upper and Lowei Palatinate, 
he was a f. u\son of unusual wealth and powt;r ; and that his 
only shortcoming was his lack of royal bl^ od. 

On the i/vcningof 16 October, j6i2,ciiLerii long and stormy 
crossing, the Elector Palatine arrived at Gravesend, where he 
wns met by Sir Lewis Lucknor, the Master of the Ceremonies. 
On the 1 8th the Duke of Lennox came witi: the King's barges, 
which were to escort the Prince up the river to Whitehall. In 
spite of the col8 Frederic ope^^ed all the windows of his saloon 
in order that the Londoners, who crowded banks and bridges, 
might see him. He was welcomed at Whitehall Watergate by 
Prince Charles, who c. nducted him to the banqueting room, 
where the royal Qimily were asscjnbled to receive him. The 
Elector had arrived a iay or two earlier than he had expected, 
and his wardrobe had not ke:pt pace with him, consequently the 
unfortunate >oung man had to face his prospective bride and 
her royal relations in his travelling suit. His personal appear- 
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ance — he was dark, slim, and graceful — and his charming 
manners quite compensated for any sartorial deficiencies, and 
‘he most happily deceived good men’s doubts and ill men’s 
expectations.’ 

Frederic made an excellent impression on every one ; even 
the Oucen was mollified by his agreeable manners and pleasing 
appearance, and IClizabeth fell in love with him at first sight, 
even as he did with her. 

Altliough a manly youth, he preferred whispering sweet 
nothings into his fiancees ear to all the sports provided for him 
by the King and Prince of Wales. That this great affection of 
Frederic’s for Elizabeth had consequence less satisfactory than 
the romantic would ex[)ect true love to have will be seen 
hereafter. 

Essex House and apartments at Whitehall and St. James’s 
were given to the Elector for his residences during his visit, and 
he was treated as a member of the n)yal fiimily. Gorgeous 
pageants, tournaments, and plays were given in his honour, ‘and 
all went merry as a marriage-bell ’ — till suddenly, amidst the 
sounds of revelry, a tragic note was struck ; the Ih'ince of Wales, 
who had been ailing for some time, became dangerously ill, 
and on 25 October took to his bed with typhoid fever. On 
1 November he rallied sufficiently to be visited by his family 
and the Elector, but afterwards grew rapidly w >rsc. Th('. 
disease was pronounced infectious, and his friend.s and relations 
were forbidden the room. Eliznbeth made several attempts, 
disguised, to see him, but was discovered and sent, back each 
time. On 0 November J Vince Henry died, some thought by 
poison. Ills last conscious words were, ‘Where is my dear 
sister ? ’ 

Elizabeth’s grief was profound, and Frederic was allowed to 
try and comfort her, and thus their affections grew. 

The national mourning naturally postponed the wedding, 
and in certain quarters it \^as thought that now Elizabeth was 
the second heir of (jlreat JVitain, the marriage would not 
take place at all. PVederic therefore i)rcs.sed for an early date ; 
and eventually the betrothal ceremony was fixed for 27 Decem- 
ber. C)n th..** da>, airfidst a C!ourt half in mourning, assembled 
in the banqueting hall at Whitehall, Elizabeth, clad in black 
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satin and silver, plighted her troth to Frederic, arrayed in {)urple 
and velvet and gold. The relations of the Prince and Princess 
were in no way altered by their betrothal, the only definite 
result being that any uncertainty anent the consummation of 
the marriage was at an end. 

As the affairs of the Palatinate were unsettled, PVederic 
petitioned the King to arrange an early date for the marriage : 
he gained his point after much persuasion, and the ceremony 
was fixed for Shrove Tuesday, 14 P'ebruary. The banns were 
published in Whitehall Chapel on three Sundays, and on the 
7th, just a week before the wedding, Prince Frederic, by the 
grace of God, ‘the high and mighty Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
Arch-server ol the Holy Roman Empire,’ was with great solemnity 
installed a Knight of the Garter ; he wore the ‘ George ’ that 
years before Fdizabeth had given to Prince Henry. At last the 
wedding day dawned, and amid all possible pomp and circum- 
stance the marriage was solemnized. I'he King was magni- 
ficent in six thousand pounds’ worth of jewels, the Queen ' most 
gloriously adorned ’ with two-thirds of that amount, the bride 
dressed in white satin embroidered with jewels, wore a gold 
coronet glittering with diamonds, pendants of pearls and 
diamonds mingled with her long dark hair. Her train was 
caoic:! by sixteen white-robed maidens, correspofiding in their 
number to ' ?r years, h'rederic 'vas gorgeous in cloth of silver 
resplendent v'ith diamonds, and wore the insignia of the Order 
of the ^iartcf vith the jewelled ‘George.' was followt^d by 

sixteen unmarried peers. The Archbishop of Canterbury per- 
formed the ceremony, and the Hishop of Path preached tiu. 
sermon at this the first {oyal wedding celebrated according 
to the rite of the Church of i aigland. After the wedding was 
over there wa.*? a great Stat. dinner at the l^ilace, followed 
by a masque. Every college, guild, and socict}' in London 
arranged some masque, pagea.nt, or display in honour of the 
bride and bridegroom, e.id tlie panegyrical poems were actually 
innumerable. The festivities eon tinned till the Court was 
weary, and, worse, the Exchequer exhausted, so it b(xame ex- 
pedient for the Elector and Elect r ,s to fix an caily date for 
their departure vo their own country The Princess’s house- 
hold, with Mii^tress Anne I ?\-.dley as first lady, w is arranged. 
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Schomberg, who was in love with Anne Dudley, and major- 
domo to both Elector and Electress, put everything in order, 
and ,on lo April the bride and bridegroom started on their 
long journey homewards. Accompanied by the King, Queen, 
and Prince Charles, they embarked on a gay vessel and sailed 
down the Thames towards Margate. They stopped at 
Rochester, and were entertained at the Bishop’s palace. Next 
morning they reviewed the ships in the dockyard, and in 
the afternoon the parting between the Princess and her parents 
took place. The King blessed his daughter, and commanded 
her to communicate in no church but her own. The Queen 
was so overcome that she had to be carried from the presence 
of her weeping daughter, and when every one’s emotion was 
strung up to the highest pitch, and the distressed bridegroom 
was anxious to do anything in his power to console his sobbing 
bride and her parents, King James asked him to solemnly ratify 
his promise that h'lizabeth should retain her status as Princess 
Royal of Great Britain, and so take precedence of her husband 
and all other German princes — a promise which, made natur- 
ally enough under the trying circumstances, had di.sastrous 
consequences. 

The Prince and Princess proceeded to Margate, and some 
of the Prince’s escort, with the two Princes of Orange, crossed 
at once in order t(^ be able to welcome their guests in Holland. 
Contrary winds delayed the f\alsgraves in their departure for a 
few days, but on 26 April they and the ever faithful Harington :, 
who came at their own expense, hjoarded the (lae/dup Rojfd 
Princes which was commanded by the Lord High Admiral, the 
Earl of Nottingham (Howard of Effingham, of Armada fame). 
Thirteen large ships and a quantity of small vessels, carryingthe 
six hundred and seventy persons who made up t*ne Elector an.! 
Electress's retinue, formerl themselves into a crescent behind the 
flagship Thus, in great magnificence, Elizabeth, first Princess 
Royal of (irc'at Britain, left lur (nvn land, not to return for nearly 
fifty years. And in tiiose years she was destined to suffer 
disasters far greater than most women, even; princesses, are 
called up>on to hear. 

On the ^/*th the jvoyal fleet neared Flushing, and was 
met by a boat bearing the Stadtholder Prince Maurice and 
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his brother Frederic Henry of Nassau, who, boarding the 
Royal Prince^ welcomed the bride and bridegroom. Next day 
Elizabeth and her husband landed at Flushing, amidst the 
thunder of cannon and the cheers of the people, and walked to 
the house prepared for them. This ‘ nobel behaviour ’ quite won 
the hearts of the Dutch, who alone in the Palsgraves’ adversity 
held out a hand of help to them. 

At The Hague they were received with the greatest honour, 
and many entertainments were given for their pleasure. 
Elizabeth made the acquaintance whilst there of her cousins of 
Brunswick, some of whom were to play important parts in her 
later life. 

On several occasions during the journey to Heidelberg 
Frederic was obliged to leave his wife on matters of business, 
but he always flew back on Lhe ' wings of love ’ at the earliest 
opportunity. During these absences Elizabeth was left in 
charge of her uncles-in-law, llie two Princes of Nassau. 

At every town through which she passed, whether with or 
without Frederic, she was received with enthusiasm and enter- 
tained lavishly, also she gave presents with her usual generosity 
to her entertainers. At Bonn, where she was met by the I Jector 
of Brandenburg, the Dutch princes left her, and Frederic, having 
sei:: a flotilla of gaily ornamented barges down the Rhine to 
fetch her. slv' continued her journey by water. Fiecicric rejoined 
her before the Palatinate was reached, and they were both joy- 
fully wv..com'.;d l>y their subjects at Gaulsheim. the first town in 
their domain. 

The lingiish Commissioners now prepared to leave their 
Princc.ss, as with her arrival at her husb; iHrs country their 
commi.ssion ended. Their det^arture placed Elizabeth in a most 
trying situatioiif as her treasurer, Cecil, had paid for all the 
presents that slie had given to those who had entertained heron 
her journey. Not wishing to diminish her gifts now that she 
was in her own countrv, and still less to ask her husband for 
money, she cho.se to borrow' the n,*quired funds from Jacob 
Herdcret, her jeweller, which indiscreet act proved more 
unfortunate for the lender than the receiver, thougli from that 
day the Princes.? was never free from debt. 

At Frankcntl'jah the cnief of hci dower towns, Frederic 
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again left her in order to make all arrangements for her 
reception at Heidelberg, and to meet her outside the city at 
the head of his nobles. 

Elizabeth reached the outskirts of Heidelberg on the 
morning of 7 June, in a close carriage, and followed by her suite. 
Frederic, with his regent, John, Duke of Deuxponts, and his 
brother, Louis Philip, Duke of Zimmern, hurried ahead of the 
nobles to meet the Electress. On reaching her carriage Frederic 
dismounted and opened the door ; immediately Elizabeth sprang 
out and flung herself into his arms. After the two princes and 
the principal nobles had been presented to her, she entered a 
high carriage with a cloth-of-gold canopy and open sides ; the 
Elector remounted his horse and rode just in front. Thus led, 
the united procession of the Prince and Princess Palatine passed 
through the capital of their dominions amid the firing of cannon, 
the clashing of bands, and the acclamations of their people. At 
last the Castle was reached, and hVederic helping his ‘ Royal 
treasure ’ from her carriage, presented her to his mother, who 
had come to the door to meet them. After the two Electresses 
had embraced uith much affection, Frederic, in accordar.trc with 
an ancient custom of the country, took his wife in his arm., and 
lifted her over the threshold of her new home. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Life at Heidelberg. Small quarrels. Birth of Henry Frederic. Birth 
of Charles Louis. State of Bohemia. Birth of Elizabeth. Bohemian 
Crown offered to Frederic. Leaves Heidelberg for Prague. Crowmed. 

E LIZABETH’S life in her new country began very 
pleasantly, resembling that of a beautiful princess in 
a fairy tale. Frederic did everything in his power to 
make her happy, her amour prop}x was gratified by the love and 
admiration of her people, her love of splendour by the gorgeous 
palace and the magnificent pageants frequently given in her 
honour, and her passion for sport 'satisfied by the excellent 
hunting in the environs of Heidelberg. By her enthusiasm for 
the chase, she gained for herself the title of ‘ Diana of the 
Rhine.’ Her daring horsemanship amazed the German courtiers, 
and on one occasion she still further astonished them by shoot- 
ing with her cross-bow twelve deer and on«' stag. Ouadriipeds, 
however, were not the only victims of her ardour. Frederic 
was badly thrown, and the Landgravine of Ilcsse-Cassel fell and 
brok(^ her arm. 

Shortly after the wedding festivities were over, the English 
peers who had come to sec their Princess established in her 
dignities and ck)wer lands left, and a little later the Haringtons 
went liome, and Elizabeth was left with no one to re)}' upon but 
her husband and Count Schomberg. Frederic’s counsel would 
naturally coincide with his bride’s inclination, so the task of 
monitor fell to the Count. Colonel Count Schomberg had been 
with I'rederic for year>, and was the Dcus cx viachina of his 
Court. He had accompanied the Iclector to England, and King 
James, impressed with his capability and honesty, had made 
him English agent at the Palatine Court On his return to 
1 
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Heidelberg, therefore, he both guarded Elizabeth’s interests and 
managed Frederic’s affairs. That he found the situation difficult 
is shown by one of his letters to King James : ‘Your Majesty 
must consider,’ he wrote, ‘that I have a young prince and 
princess, an administrator, mother-in-law, sisters, aunts, and 
every one with their train ; every one wishes to govern, every 
one believes that I do more for one than another.’ 

The first discord in the domestic harmony was caused by 
the hundred English adventurers who had followed Elizabeth to 
Heidelberg ; they constantly petitioned the Princess for posts at 
Court, which she often gave, quarrelled with the Germans, and 
worst of all, expected to be fed and lodged at the expense of the 
Court and the citizens. The officials of the Court complained 
to Elizabeth, who instructed her f/iaitre dhotel to remedy the 
evil. He failed, and Schomberg was commanded to take the 
matter in hand. His first act was to issue an order forbidding 
any English not attached to Elizabeth’s household to enter the 
Palace or remain in the city without showing good reason for so 
doing. This drastic measure naturally caused strife between the 
English and German courtiers, and constant disputes at meals 
were only prevented by separate dining-tables being provided 
for each nationality, and by the strictest injunctions against 
quarrelling. The unpleasant situation was brought about 
entirely by Elizabeth’s well-known lavish generosity The 
rapacious throng that followed her were perfectly aware that she 
w'ould give them whatever they asked. ‘ Every day people beg 
of Madame,’ Schnmberg wrote to a friend, ‘and right or wrong ’ 
she cannot refuse, however much she may be inconvenienced ; 
but I hope 1 may remedy this, although it wdll only make me 
the more hated. Put for me, Madame had been in debt more than 
four thousand pounds — everybody robs her, even to the clothes 
and jewels she w’cars ; and she gives, not of herself through 
liberality, but through im.portunities, complaints, and tears.’ 

The next heart-burnings arose from the question of prece- 
dence ; .some discontent was felt by the Dowager- Klcctress and 
the German princes, that at the wedding festivities Elizabeth 
had taken precedence of them and also of the Elector. As she 
was young, bcaui ful, and a bride, no definite complaint had 
been made, but a feeling of dissatisfaction was engendered, 
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which in due time was given expression. The first person to 
expostulate against the status taken by Elizabeth was Louisa 
Juliana. It is not clear on what grounds the Dowager based 
her claim to precede the wife of the reigning Prince, but it is 
obvious that she was deeply grieved at being forced into a 
secondary position. She expressed her opinion so forcibly to 
her daughter-in-law that their friendship was broken, and the 
elder lady retired to her dower-house at Kaiserslautern with her 
daughters. 

The departure of Frederic’s nearest relatives was but a 
prelude to the troubles to come. Frederic, realizing the feelings 
of the German princes on the subject, told Sir Henry Wotton 
that he could no longer give place to the Princess, as it was 
against the customs of the country, and that all the other 
electors and princes thought it strange. Wotton replied that 
the precedence once given could hardly be withdrawn, and laid 
stress on the possibility of Elizabeth's accession to the throne 
of Great Britain. Eventually Schomberg was sent to Plngland 
to ascertain the opinions of King James and the Parliament. 
King James insisted that his daughter should give place to no 
one below the rank of queen, either within or without doors. 
The lawyers who discussed the case found precedent for the 
opiniems both of the King and of the Elector, and no conclusion 
was reached. Elizabeth, therefore, found it expedient to refuse 
all invitations and abstain from appearing in public with her 
husband, and so avoid the casus belli. 

Most biographers blame Elizabeth for clinging so tena- 
ciously to her royal rank, but it must be remembered that she 
was nf)t only Princess Royal but second heir to the throne of 
Great Britain. The Prince of Wales was delicate, and many 
Englishmen ro^^arded Elizabeth as their future queen ; this 
view was clearly expressed in Parliament when her eldest son 
was born, and it is quite probable that her firmness wdth regard 
to precedence w^as caused by a feeling of loyalty for the honour 
of Etigland rather than by a wash for her own aggrandizement. 
But wdiatever its cause, this longing for pre-eminence had far- 
reaching and disastrous consequences ; if Frederic could gain a 
crown all question of precedence would be settled for ever, and 
when a kingdom was offered to him one of his strongest reasons 
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for accepting it was that by so doing he would give his Princess 
her heart’s desire. 

On 2 January, 1614, Elizabeths eldest son was born. The 
news of the event was received with the greatest possible joy 
both in the Palatinate and in England. King James was so 
pleased at the arrival of his first grandson that he gave Elizabeth, 
unasked, an additional allowance of two thousand pounds a year, 
‘out of regard to her pre-eminent virtues, and as an open testimony 
of his love for her and delight in the birth of her son.’ A Bill 
was passed in Parliament by which the new Prince Palatine 
was naturalized, given all the privileges of an English subject, 
and pronounced ‘true and lawful heir to the English throne 
after his mother.’ The baby was baptized ‘ Henry Frederic,’ 
after the late Prince of Wales. King James was, by proxy, one 
of the godfathers, and Louisa Juliana, in propria persona, one of 
the godmothers, having put aside her wrath for the time being. 

Frederic celebrated his eighteenth birthday, which was also 
his legal majority, on 16 August, and took the government of 
his dominions into his own hands ; he was naturally influenced 
by his ministers, Christian of Anhalt, the Dhonas, Solm, and 
Camcrarius, all of whom were bigoted Calvinists, and indif- 
ferent statesmen. 

The three religious parties of Europe still flourished^ and 
were as antagonistic as they were ten years earlier. Luiherans 
and Calvinists were openly hostile to Catholics and covertly to 
each other. Two courses were open t > Frederic. The first and^ 
safest being to }>ropitiate the Lutheran princes and unite them 
with the Calvinists in a defensive coalition against the Catholic 
powders ; the second and more dangerous to form an aggressive 
alliance for the aggrandizement of the Calvinists and the Pro- 
tc^'tant, Union, l^rcderic chose the latter course ; his ministers 
had practically pledged the Palatinate Government to uphold 
the democratic Calvinistic party in opposition to the more 
conservative Lutheran one. and the Elector, an ardent Calvinist 
himself, was nothing loath <0 redeem the pledge. 

Frederic and Elizabeth were now just eighteen, and more 
interested in Ijieir child, their hunting, and the gaieties of their 
Court, than iii tii. troubled politics of Europe ; as the years 
went by Frederic was drawn by his Cabinet into a course of 
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intrigue which he fondly believed to be Machiavellian statecraft, 
but which was really a short-sighted and weak policy, which 
subsequently led to such unspeakable disaster. 

Early in 1651 Frederic attended the Diet at Heilbrunn, 
where he took his place as head of the Protestant Union, and 
realized for the first time that upon him devolved the dangerous 
and difficult office of leader of the Protestants of Germany. 
During one of the meetings of the Diet he was seized with a 
violent attack of ague ; in spite of persuasion he bravely refused 
to leave the assembly till the sitting was over, or to see a doctor 
till he had made his will and expressed his wishes concerning 
the welfare of the Princess. The illness was severe, and though 
he soon recovered sufficiently to return to Heidelberg, it left 
him in a melancholy frame of mind and with a great distaste 
for society. 

Elizabeth gives her views about him and the conduct of his 
mother in a letter to her friend Winwood, secretary to her 
father : — 

‘Sir, — T he Elector sending this bearer to his Majesty, I 
was desirous to let you understand something of his state, as of 
this place. Himself, at this last assembly, got an ague, which, 
though it hath held him not long, yet hath it made him weak 
and look very ill. Since his fits left him, he is very heavy, and 
so extremely melancholy, as 1 never saw in my life such an 
alteration in any. I cannot tell what to say to it, but I think 
he hath so much business at this time as troubles his mind too 
much. If I may say truth, I think there is some that doth 
trouble him too much, for I find they desire he should bring me 
to be all Dutch, and to their fashions, which I neither have been 
bred to, nor is necessary in every thing I should follow, neither 
will I do it, for* I find there is that would set me in a lower rank 
than them that have gone before me ; which I think they do 
the Prince wrong in putting in his head at the time when he is 
but too melancholy.* 

It seems from this letter that P'rcderic had other reasons for 
melancholy than ague. His wife and mother were still at 
variance anent precedence, and the prevalence of English or 
German customs, and they took opposite sides on the momen- 
tous question, so important to the Palatinate, of European 
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peace or war. Elizabeth longed for war and the hopes hidden 
behind it. Louisa Juliana sternly argued for peace. 

The conflicting opinions of the various members of his 
family and Court which so distressed Frederic did not seriously 
interfere with EIizabeth\s happiness. She was devoted to her 
husband in spite of his moroseness, and he always adored her. 
Schomberg in a letter gives a brief account of their domestic 
happiness. ‘Their Highnesses, thank God, are very well, love 
each other better than ever ; and Madame is at this moment 
playing with and caressing the little Prince.' 

In the spring of 1615 P'rederic had an English garden made 
for his wife, planned to resemble as nearly as possible that of 
Coombe Abbey. It was entered through a triumphal arch, 
bearing the inscription, ‘ Fredericus v. Elizabetae conjugi 
cariss. AAX MDCXV. F.K.’ In the middle of this garden there 
was a half-ruined ancient turret, once the house of a prophetess, 

‘ who told fortunes in a holy manner,’ and had been so much 
venerated by the people that her abode was allowed to remain, 
incongruous though it was amongst English trees and flow^ers, 
lawms and gravel paths. 

lilizabeth derived great pleasure from her love of animals, 
which seems to have increased with the years. Monkeys w ere 
brought with the babies to her room in the morning, and by 
their gentle play enlivened the dull hours before dressing. 
Mistress Elizabeth Aj^sley, a Court lady, she describes herself 
as ‘chief gouvernante to all the monkeys and dogs,’ gi\es an 
account of the fascin«ating menagerie in a letter to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, who had pre.sented the 1^'lectress with two young' 
monkeys. 

‘Her Highness is very wxdl,’ she writes, ‘and takes great 
delight in those fine monkeys you sent hither, which came very 
well, and now are grown so proud that they will come to 
nobody but her Highness, who hath them in her bed every 
morning ; and the little Prince, he is so fond of them that he 
says he desires nothing but such monkeys of his own. They 
be as envious as they be pretty, for the old one of that kind, 
which her Highness had when your Lordship was here, will not 
be acquainted with his countrymen, by no means ; they do 
make very good sport, and her Highness is very merry ; 
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you could have sent nothing that would have been more 
pleasing.' 

But Elizabeth did not devote all her time to these trivial 
amusements. She loved literature, and encouraged writing and 
wrote, chiefly on religious subjects and prayers, herself. During 
the first years of her residence in Heidelberg she learnt six 
languages, and before she left she could converse fluently in 
English, French, Italian, German, Dutch, and Latin. 

In June 161 5 the Elector and Electress started on a tour of 
their dominions : they visited Frankcnthal, where a new palace 
was being built for Elizabeth, and while she remained there 
Frederic went to Worms in order to preside at the Senate ; 
next they proceeded to the Up])er Palatinate, five days' journey 
from Heidelberg, and stayed at Amberg for ten days, Elizabeth 
as usual w inning the hearts of the people. 

On Christmas Eve of the same year JClizabeth’s second son, 
Charles Louis, was born, and soon afterwards Lady Harington 
came back to fill the post of the first lady, left vacant by the 
death of the Countess Schoinberg. 

In the spring of t6i 8 the outlook of Elizabeth’s life was 
considerably changed by a startling event that occurred at 
Prague on 23 May, by which King P'erdinand was dethroned, 
and the great rebellion of the Bohemian Protestants against 
the Empire and the Church inaugurated. In this struggle 
between Catholics and Protestants, the recalcitrant States and 
the Emjiirc, was involved the destiny of the Palatine branch 
of the house of Wittelbach, and the Jilectres.s's interest in the 
course of events was intense. 

During the six years that had passed so happily at Heidel- 
berg, the affairs of Europe had been moving rapidly towards a 
crisis, and now the catastrophe occurred which brought matters 
to an extremity, and war broke out, Bohemia being the battle- 
ground. 

From earliest times Bohemia had been harried by either 
internecine or international warfare, but when King Charles 
assumed the imperial purple in 1347 the distracted country 
hoped for peace. This hope was unfulfilled however, for half 
a century later Bohemia became the battle-ground of conflicting 
religious parties, and fires of lanaticism literally blazed through- 
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out the land. When Matthias became Emperor in 1612 he 
gave the government of Bohemia to his nephew and heir, 
Ferdinand of Styria, a rigid Roman Catholic, whose policy 
was repugnant to the Protestant princes. A rebellion of the 
Bohemians under Count von Thurn led to the deposition of 
Ferdinand and the formation of a republic. After a year of 
unsuccessful war the Bohemians, discontented with the oligarchy, 
like the Israelites of old desired a king, and proceeded to 
choose one of the Protestant princes for that office. 

Elizabeth’s Jife had been more exciting since the outburst 
of war, and opinions held by some that the Bohemians would 
soon wish for a king, and that Frederic would be chosen, 
raised her ever-present hope of royalty to the highest pitch. 
In the autumn of 1618 she was invited to visit the Empress 
at Ratisbon and accepted with gratification, but before the 
date of departure arrived was told by an Englishman, Captain 
Bell, that the invitation was a ruse to get her and her 
son into the Empress’s power, and that upon arriving at 
Ratisbon they would both be murdered. I'he visit was conse- 
quently put off and Bell liberally rewarded, and regarded both 
in Heidelberg and London as the preserver of Elizabeth’s 
life. 

Shortly after this thrilling episode the Electress’s attention 
was withdrawn from all extraneous affairs by the birth of her 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, on 18 November, 1618. In the 
following March Queen Anne of England died, and although 
Elizabeth had seen but little of her mother, her grief appears 
from her letters to have been deep and sincere. A day or 
two later, on 20 Marcli, the whole aspect of European politics 
was altered by the death of the Emperor Matthias. Itlizabelh 
felt a change come o’er the spirit of her dream, and wondered, 
as did also the Bohemian insurgents, who next would be 
called upon to wear the purple. 

Ferdinand w%'is in Vienna, where Thurn’s besieging army 
had just bct:n driven, when he heard of his uncle’s death. 
Without a moment’s delay he hurried to E'^rankfurt to attend 
the meeting of the College of Electors and to do his utmost to 
get elected Emperor. The Protestant princess w'cre naturally 
averse to his eh*.rt-ion ; and when the Assembly met on 28 
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August, John George of Saxony had a plan by which the 
election could be indefinitely delayed. As there was no King 
of Bohemia, he said the College was incomplete and the 
election could be postponed on that score. Frederic of the 
Palatinate did not trust the Elector of Saxony, and preferred 
some plan of his own. Argument ensued, and JoftK George 
lost his temper, and voted for the Archduke of Styria. Frederic, 
not wishing to be the only dissentient, also voted for Ferdinand, 
albeit he, Frederic, was contemplating the annexation of the 
Archduke’s kingdom. 

Ferdinand elected Emperor, the Bohemian nobles felt that 
they must hasten to choose their king ; the choice lay between 
John George and Frederic. The Elector of Saxony, as the 
older and abler man, was asked first ; upon his refusing, because, 
as he said, he had all he wanted and did not wish to lose it, 
they sent a deputation to th^' Elector Palatine asking his 
acceptance of the precarious throne. PVederic was at Amberg 
when he received the invitation ; he would not give a definite 
answer, but asked for time to consider the matter and to con- 
sult his wife, to whom also the letter from the States of 
Bohemia was addressed. His request was readily granted, as 
Elizabeth’s desire for regality was well knowm, Frederic sent 
Elizabeth the new^s of his election post-haste, and follower! his 
letter in person as sw iftly as he could. Heidelberg was seething 
with excitement when he arrived. Elizabeth brimming with 
joy at the prospect of a crown, and Louisa Juliana bitterly 
oppo.sed Uj it, and more than ever the Elector found himself 
between Scylla and Charybdis personified by his wife and 
mother. The former entreated him with emotion to accept 
the proffered throne, and the latter tearfully implored him to 
refuse it. He fcceived conflicting advice too from other 
quarters, the Princes of the Union warned him of the danger 
of usurpation, and offered no assistance while Maurice of 
Orange, the long-winded and bigoted Scultetus, Christian of 
Anhalt, and most of his Cabinet urged him to take the offered 
kingdom, and pointed out that to desert the Bohemians now 
would be base treachery. The Due de Bouillon wisely suggested 
that Frederic should aohere to the golden mean by making 
an open alliance with the Bohemians and giving them all 
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possible help, but by refusing the crown avoid making the 
Protestant princes jealous. James I. was written to for advice 
and approbation. While awaiting his reply Frederic hesitated 
and wept much ; Elizabeth, annoyed at his weakness and irresolu- 
tion, taunted him with cowardice, asking why he had married 
a king’s daughter if he dreaded to be a king, and further 
remarked that she would part with her jewels and endure the 
utmost deprivation rather than relinquish such a righteous 
cause and deprive her children of a kingdom. 

One day it occurred to Scultetus that the acquisition of 
the kingdom of Bohemia was a divine mission, and that the 
Elector was greatly blessed in being called to so high a purpose. 
Frederic, like St. Olaf, was to enforce his religion by power of 
the sword ; even the most optimistic did not doubt that the 
sword would be the most powerful factor in establishing a 
Calvinistic monarchy in Bohemia. Once convinced of the divine 
origin of his plans Frederic felt more contented, and wrote to 
the Duke of 15ouillon, who had suggested not accepting the 
crown, saying that his wish to accept it ‘ did not proceed from any 
ambitious desire to aggrandize his house ; but that his only end 
was to .serve God and his Church ... it was a Divine call which 
he ought not to neglect ’ ; and also to the Duke of Buckingham 
asking for his influence with King James on behalf of the 
Bohemian scheme, and ending his letter with the following high- 
flown sentiment, ‘ my only aim in this affair is to employ all 
that I have in this world for the service of Him who has 
given it to me.’ Before James’s answer arrived or Frederic 
had quite made up his mind, the Bohemian delegates returtted 
and explained that delay was prejudicial to their cause, and 
that if he would not decide at once they must proceed to 
another election. Frederic had intended to stwait his powerful 
father-in-law’s reply before taking the final .step, but this veiled 
threat of the delegates made him realize how eager he was for 
a crown ; he therefore signed a paper pledging himself to meet 
the Bohemian ambassadors on the confines of their kingdom, 
and, if the condition.^ seemed suitable, accept the crown and 
proceed to Prague immediately. 

Elizabeth was rejoiced at Frederic’s decision. The height 
of her arnbitlo.^ was achieved ; she was to be a queen at last, 
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and the question of precedence would not vex her any more. But 
her hopes increased with her potentialities. A kingdom gained, 
an Empire did not seem impossible ; Frederic, the most puissant 
prince in Europe, holding two electoral votes, and head of the 
Protestant Union, certainly seemed the most fit person to wear 
the Imperial diadem. There was much satisfaction, too, in the 
thought that she and her husband would be the most powerful 
champions of their beloved religion, and probably the means of 
its propagation and acceptance throughout Europe. 

The news of Frederics acceptance of the Bohemian crown 
was received by the people of England and Holland with the 
utmost gratification; but King James was displeased, and refused 
to promise help in the case of war or, when the coronation was 
accomplished, to acknowledge the regality of his son-in-law and 
daughter. He realized, as Frederic did not, that in taking 
another prince’s country the Elector Palatine was attacking 
the foundations on which the institutions of his time rested. 
James was not even neutral * lie was so eager to marry the 
Prince of Wales to the Infanta of Spain that he clung firmly 
to his union wnth that country even though it was allied with 
his son-in-law’s arch-enemy the Emperor Ferdinand. But 
nothing daunted the enthusiasm of Frederic and Elizabeth — 
particularly that of Elizabeth. They made their preparations 
as quickly as possible ; the Duke of Deux|jonts was to take 
charge ol the ( ivil, and Count John of >i’assau of the military, 
affairs of the Palatinate, and Louisa Juliana was to remain 
at Heideiberg and take charge of the two youngest children, 
Charles I.ouis and Elizabeth. Most of the Calvinistic princes 
and princesses of Germany came to congratulate the King and 
Queen elect and to wush them good-bye. 

27 September was the date chosen for their departure, and 
the preceding day, which was Sunday, was entirely devoted to 
religious observances. On the Monday morning at eight 
o’clock they wished their subjects farew^ell. The scene was so 
emotional that it is better described by an eyewitness, the 
Rev. John Harrison: ‘These princely personages with their 
train, in their coaches, nnci some on horses and wagons, without 
any vain pomp or ostentation, but rather with tears in their 
eyes lifted up to heaven, quietly dcj[)arted — and no heart but 
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would have been ravished to have seen the sweet demeanour 
of that great lady at her departure, the tears trickling down 
her cheeks, so mild, courteous, and affable (yet with a princely 
reservation so well becoming so great a majesty) like another 
Queen Elizabeth, revived also again in her the only Phoenix 
of the world.’ 

When this painful parting was over, Frederic and Elizabeth 
with their Court commenced their journey southwards. On 
4 October they reached Amberg, where they were met by an 
envoy from Ferdinand, who endeavoured to dissuade Frederic 
from his enterprise. But the Elector remained firm, saying that 
his word was pledged to the Bohemians, and he would keep 
faith with them. On 13 October the procession arrived at 
Waldsasscn, where the Bohemian ambassadors met them, also 
Baron Dhona, who had hurried from England with messages 
of disapproval from the King and of enthusiasm from the 
people. 

The deputies assured their King elect and his council that 
not only the Protestants but the Catholics of Bohemia were 
anxious to throw off the Imperial yoke and swear allegiance to a 
Calvinist king. The formal audience took place on \6 October, 
and Frederic, supported by his son, his brother, and Christian 
of Anhalt, received the deputies from Bohemia, M(uavia, 
and Silesia in the castle of Waldsassen. Count von Schlieh, 
the Bohemian minister, pronounced the deposition of F'irdinand 
and the election of P'rcderic as King of Bohemia, Marquis of 
Moravia and Lusatia, Duke of Silesia, etc., and requested him 
to accept those titles. Frederic replied that he was convinced 
that as he had not aspired to the election it proceeded from 
God, and he accepted it with a pledge to govern in right and 
equity, as became a Christian prince. His new subjects there- 
upon kissed his hand, and the hands of his son and brother, and 
then asked to be presented to their Queen. Elizabeth received 
them graciously, hardly hiding her joy that her dream of royalty 
was fulfilled. She was saluted as a Queen, and she acted the 
part to perfection and charmed the Bohemian deputies. Baron 
Dupa, their spokesman, thanked her in French for having 
influenced PVederic to accept the Crown. She replied in the 
same tongue . ' Sir, what I have done for the honour of God and 
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our common religion has been well intended, and in future it 
shall never lack my favour and goodwill’ 

The ceremony ended, the King, Queen, Court, and deputies 
proceeded to church, where prayers were read and a sermon 
preached, the text being the whole of the Twentieth Psalm. In 
the light of the knowledge of future events the supplicatory first 
verse seems to be the only appropriate one ! The next event 
was dinner, when the twenty-one deputies sat at the same table 
as the King and Queen, who conversed freely with them. After 
dinner the letters accepting his election and confirming the 
rights and privileges of his new subjects were signed by the 
King and delivered by the Grand Master the Count de Solms to 
the deputies, who presently took their leave. 

The next day, 17 October, 1619, the King and Queen 
entered into their kingdom. Each of the noblemen through 
whose estates they passed entertained them sumptuously, and 
each town received them with acclamation, ringing of bells and 
firing of cannon. 

On 21 October Prague w'as reached, and the i'alatines pro- 
ceeded to the Parc d’Etoile or Thiergarten, about a mile from 
the city, where they were received by the Hohemian nobles, 
headed by Count P'alkenberg, the Grand Chamberlain, ^^■ho 
welcomed tlie King and Queen in the language of the country. 
Fred- rir replieal lluenlly in the same tongue, to the ‘great enter- 
tainmem of ^hc pe<;ple.' Homage having been paid to the 
King and Queen, they proceeded, accompanied by their courtiers 
old and new. j ards their capital. Frederic left his place by 
Klizabeth’s side and mounted his charger. The Queen sat alone 
in' her carriage of purple and gold. The beauty of her features, 
her ivory complexion and dark hair, excited tl.c keenest admira- 
tion in the hearts of her Czech subjects. As the royal party 
approached the city w^all a curious company came towards 
them from the Strathoff (a lortress through which no king 
might pass without peimissicm of the citizens), which as they 
drew nearer proved to be a band of Taborites armed with 
scythes, flails, hatchets, and tabards, and carrying attached to 
their belts pewter CT?ps, pots, and flagons, which last were 
symbols of Huss’s Calixtine dogma. The colonel of this strange 
regiment approached Frederic and made an eloquent oration. 
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When it was finished the whole company of Taborites cheered 
vociferously, clashed their weapons and acknowledged Frederic 
and Elizabeth as their sovereigns. The ceremony ended, the 
Taborites surrounded the royal party and escorted them 
through the fortress into the city. Soldiers lined the streets 
and citizens crowded behind them, and cheer after cheer went 
up for the new King and Queen, who represented the delivery 
from tyranny and the establishment of liberty. 

Before taking possession of the Edissa, the ancient Royal 
Palace of Prague, Frederic and Elizabeth went to a thanks- 
giving service at the even more ancient cathedral of St. Viet, 
where, in spite of the statues and pictures around him, Scultetus 
preached the most discreet and tolerant sermon he had ever 
enunciated. F'rederic was correspondingly intolerant and in- 
discreet, declaring that he would demolish the ‘ graven images * 
and the pictures at the earliest opportunity. Elizabeth, appar- 
ently not wishing to be outdone in zeal, expressed her dis- 
approval of the statues on the bridge over the river Moldau, 
which separated the old town from the new, and her intention 
not to cross it again till they were destroyed. The people 
of Prague were very proud of their city and art treasures, 
particularly of the statues of the national saints and worthies 
on the bridge : both Catholics and Lutherans reverenced statues 
and pictures in the churches, and the iconoclastic sentiments of 
the King and Queen, even before their coronation, caused a wave 
of discontent to pass over the people. Elizabeth’s persofial charm 
and gracious manner, however, restored for a time the popu- 
larity which the indiscreet remarks had imperilled. 

4 Novemb(T was the day chosen for P'rederic's coronation, 
and as Scultetus had conscientious scruples anent the rite of 
unction, John Cyril, the Administrator of the C'ollege of Hussites, 
performed the ceremony amidst the enthusiastic applause of the 
people. Three days later Itlizabeth was crowned. In accord- 
ance with Bohiemian custom, when she approached the throne 
near the altar where she woi Id receive the crown, the King 
advanced towards the administrator and requested him to bless 
the Queen Consort and decorate her with the crown royal. John 
Cyril then anointed the Queen, placed the sceptre in her hand 
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and the crown of St Elizabeth upon her head, the Te Deum 
was sung, a long prayer said, and then the Queen was pro- 
claimed. Bells rang, guns were fired, and all the people cheered 
while Elizabeth of England, Queen of Bohemia, returned to 
the palace. 
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CHAPTER X 

Birth of Prince Rupert. War with the Emperor. Frederic joins the 
army. Defeat of the While Mountain. Flight. 

T he excitement of the two coronations was hardly 
over when, on 26 November, a prince was born and 
subsccjiicntly christened Rupert, after the Palatine 
Emperor. The event was hailed with joy by the Rohemians, 
and greatly enhanced the popularity of the sovereigns. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the demolition of the statues and pictures 
in the cathedral enraged the people, anrl the commencement of 
the destruction of the statues on the bridge infuriated them, and 
a rebellion was only prevented by Count Thurn, who succeeded 
in persuading the king to rescind his order and then in 
pacifying the rioters. 

On 18 April Frederic requested the Bohemian J^arliament 
to settle the succession on Henry Frederic. At first they 
demurred, but on Frederic pointing out that should his wife 
succeed to the English throne he would necessarily be frequently 
absent from Bohemia, and that the acknowledgment of his son 
would prevent the misadventures that accrue to an absentee 
monarch, they decided to grant the request. A tactful anef con- 
siderate demeanour would have bound the Bohemians to their 
sovereign with hooy)s of steel, and, as a war with the most 
powerful house in Europe was pending, evejy effort should have 
been made to win and keep the people’s loyalty and affection. 
But though Frederic was on the whole a liberal ruler, he 
lessened his nnpularity by foolishness in small things. French 
customs were introduced at Court, and Scultetus was ordered, 
or at least allowed, to preach a most fanatical Calvinism, and to 
hurl anathemas at the Lutherans and Ultraquists. Elizabeth 
too, by lack of courtesy of her Court, managed to hurt the feel- 
ings of the 'vomen of J Vague, who wishing to show their loyalty, 
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brought her a present of sacks of cakes and fancy bread. The 
Queen received them graciously enough, but the ladies of the 
Court and the pages gave vent to fits of laughter, the latter 
putting the rings of bread on their hats and dancing about the 
hall in them. Even Elizabeth’s sympathetic charm could not 
efface the impression made by the bad manners of the courtiers, 
and the representatives of the bourgeoisie of Prague retired 
in anger. 

During the spring of 1621, Louisa Juliana and the Electoral 
princesses came to visit the King and Queen, also several 
German princes, including the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who was 
a suitor for the hand of one of Frederic’s sisters. The marriage 
would have taken place at Prague had not the belligerent affairs 
of Europe prevented it. 

Notwithstanding the approaching war philippics from the 
Emperor and other adversaries, everything was done to keep 
up an apparent cheerfulness and tranquillity. A contem- 
porary wrote : * From Prague we only hear that the King was> 
in very good health, always amusing himself with the Queen,, 
the young Prince, and other dukes in the chase, being noways; 
troubled with the proscriptions, imperial, Bavarian, nor Saxon,, 
confiding in his right and just cause.’ 

While the Court was pursuing its daily round of harmless 
gaieties, the t'mperor was marshalling his forces and hVcderic 
sending his emissaries to the rulers of the Protestant States of 
E^uropc in the hope of gaining assistance. The most important 
of these \vas King James, from whom on the score of relation- 
ship Frederic expected much. He was disappointed, however, 
as James absolutely refused to go to w^ar on his daughter’s 
behalf, and continued to pursue his policy of arbitration, cling- 
ing firmly to the "idea of the matrimonial alliance with Spain. 
The utmost he could be prevailed upon to promise was that he 
would assist in the defence of the Palatinate should it be 
attacked. The nobles and people of England took a totally 
different view of the situation from that of the King and Court, 
and when Dhona, the Bohemian agent, as a last resource 
appealed to the bishop clergy, nobility, and provincial magis- 
trates, the response was immediate and generous. Large sums 
of money were given, and Ralph Hopton and many other gentle- 

K 
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men volunteered to fight to the death for their Princess Royal 
A regiment was soon formed, which wore her colours of red and 
white, and which acted as her bodyguard during the most peril- 
ous of her adventures. All through her life Elizabeth appealed 
to the chivalry of young men. Lord Craven left home and 
country to fight for her, and eventually spent thirty thousand 
pounds in her cause, and Christian of Brunswick’s devotion led to 
his death. Sir Thomas Roe, who knew her intimately, was one 
of her most enthusiastic supporters, and with Dhona was raising 
funds, wrote a tract in favour of the Bohemian cause. The 
following letter gives an idea of the spirit pervading Elizabeth’s 
champions. 

Roe wrote : ‘ If it shall be yet necessary that I humbly offer 
up my vows, I do it with all gladness, I am ready to serve your 
Majesty to death, to poverty, and if that you shall ever please 
to command, I will be converted to dust and ashes for your 
Majesty’s sake.’ 

A little later Carleton wrote in his despatch : ‘ I know not 
so great a lady in the world, nor ever did, of such natural 
affection, an obedient daughter, a loving sister, and a tender 
wife, whose care of her husband doth augment with his mis- 
fortunes.’ 

The English agent in Flanders called her in a despatch : ‘ A 
saint among ladies,’ ‘ most incomparable lady of the agc,‘ and 
adds, ‘ for her Majesty I will spend the last drop of m^' blood ; 
and if my eldest son should refuse to do this like, he should 
never enjoy one pennyworth of my poor estate.’ 

Once at a supper party in the Middle Temple, one of the 
barristers, taking his glass in one hand and his sword in the 
other, drank the health of the unhappy Queen, then kissing his 
sword took a solemn oath to live and die in her service. His 
ardour was contagious, and each man present drank the toast 
and took the oath. 

John George of Saxony was another prince on whom 
Frederic relied ; but he was offended by the King’s ultra-Calvin- 
istic policy, and realized that if he were firmly established on 
the Bohemian throne he would be the most powerful prince in 
Europe, and, ynoreover, w ould be the possessor of two electoral 
votes, and that, m case of the establishment of a Bohemian 
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kingdom, the Dukedom of Saxony would be forced into an 
inferior position. He therefore made a treaty with Maximilian 
of Bavaria at Mulhausen, in which he promised not to attack 
the League, and the League agreed, with the sanction of the 
Pope, not to recover by force lands of Protestant administra- 
tion, or secularized territories in the northern provinces. 

The princes of Brandenburg, Darmstadt, Wiirtemberg, and 
the Margrave of Brandenburg, chiefly through jealousy, refused 
to assist Frederic in his time of need, and Maximilian of 
Bavaria, I'redcric’s kinsman, who had previously refused to join 
the Emperor in the suppression of the Bohemian revolution, 
now took advantage of Frederic’s temerity in usurping the 
throne and other follies, and putting himself at the head of the 
army of the League, offered to help P'erdinand on the condi- 
tion that when war was over Frederic’s electorate should be 
given to him. The only States that promised to aid the King 
of liohemia were the United Provinces and Hungary. 

On hearing that those upon whom he had relied had 
deserted his cause, Frederic convened the Diet in order to 
raise supplies ; they were readily voted, but, as usual, almost 
impossible to collect, and men were not at all anxious to enlist. 
Some of the nobles offered to provide regiments themselves, 
and melted their j)late for the necessary funds, which, how- 
ever, were inadequate to support the soldiers for any length of 
time. Ihen, when martial excitement and patriotic enthusiasm 
was at its height among the faithful, the news came that 
Spinola had invaded the Palatinate. 

James was again petitioned; and fearing that P'redcric 
and Elizcibetii would lose their hereditary possession, sent an 
army to help Prince Henry Frederic of Orange, who was 
commanding the Torces that were still loyal to Frederic in tlie 
Netherlands, but lessened the value of his bequest by insisting 
that the allies should only fight to defend the Palatinate, and 
not attack the Spanish troops. The defence was unavailing, and 
Spinola subjugated the Palatinate. At the treaty of Ulm, on 
3 June, 1620, the princes of the Protestant Union abandoning 
Prince Frederic Heivy agreed that Spinola should remain in 
the Palatinate, on the condition that they and their territories 
should be unmolested. Meanwhile, Maximilian and Tilly were 
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preparing to invade Bohemia. On 23 June they marched into 
Upper Austria and took Lintz, a town near the Bohemian 
frontier. Before the end of August all Austria had declared for 
Ferdinand, whose army, commanded by Bouquoi, joined forces 
with Maximilian and Tilly, and advanced towards Prague. 

Christian of Anhalt, commander-in-chief of the Bohemian 
army, was not a great general, and failed to inspire the con- 
fidence of his underpaid, half-starved soldiers. The other 
generals, who were antagonistic to each other, spent much 
time and patience in quarrelling, and Frederic himself, though 
personally brave when away from home influence, lacked 
experience. And when the Bohemian army took the field on 
28 September, its chances were far less hopeful than the King 
imagined. 

When Frederic started for the front, he entrusted Eliza- 
beth to the care of his own lifeguards. And in order that 
the government should not suffer or riots take place, he left 
several loyal officers of state in charge and two regiments to 
defend the city. 

Elizabeth still kept up a cheerful and tranquil demeanour, 
letting the little gaieties of the Court continue, and doing her 
best to encourage hope in her subjects. When the situatioti 
seemed almost beyond hope she wrote to her brother’s old tutor 
Mr. Murray : — 

‘ Spinola is still in the low Palatinate, fortifying the places 
he hath taken, and the Union looks on and doth nothing. 
The King is gone to the army : it is but seven miles hence, 
and the enemy’s army is but two miles beyond them. 

‘ You see we have enough to do, but I hope still well, in 
spite of all.’ 

But although thus cheerful to the outei* world, she appears 
to have revealed to her husband the real anxiety that she felt, for 
he, though constitutionally melancholy, tried his best to cheer 
her, as the following letter shows : — 

‘ I have got to-day tw^o of y our letters. I entreat you not to 
be melancholy, and to be assured that I love you entirely. I hope 
God will long preserve us together ; but for God’s sake, take care 
of your health ; if not out of regard to yourself, at least, for the 
love of rrie anJ of our dear children ; and do not give way to 
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melancholy. I often wish myself with you, but my calling leading 
me here, I hope you will not on that account think I love you less.' 

On reaching the army he wrote and advised her to leave 
Prague ; and the history of the next thirty years might 
have been very different if Elizabeth had been guided by 
her husband’s opinion ; but she was too brave and dauntless 
to run away, and she felt that her departure would discourage 
the Bohemians, and also would be cowardly. On her 
own account she was always brave — she only feared for her 
beloved Frederic. But she sent her son, Prince Henry Frederic, 
to Berlin, in charge of his uncle. Therefore she remained in 
her capital and wrote long letters to Frederic, who was an 
equally good correspondent. Frederic’s letters not only show 
his affection for his wife, and his hope and belief in his cause, 
but also that Elizabeth was dearer to him than his adopted 
country ; though he occasionally speaks scntcntiously of his 
calling. 

At this period Frederic proved his courage and showed 
himself a not unskilful general. When the Imperial army 
secn'tly placed itself betw^een the Bohemians and Prague, 
I'rcdcric discovered the ruse, and rapidly placed his own army 
between the city and the enemy. Then the scene of action came 
ne^-rer and nearer to Prague, and early in November it became 
apparent that a battle must be fought at the very gates of the 
city. Sunuay, 8 November, 1620, was the Twenty-third Sunday 
after ^Tinity, and the Gospel for the day contains the words, 
'Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s,’ a fact 
thought at this time by the Imperial army, and afterwards by all 
loyal Imperialists, to be of the utmost significance — prophetic 
that Imperial Caesar should regain his own possessions. On this 
Sunday morning the Bohemian army was posted on a hill near 
Prague, called the Weisen Berg, and the soldiers of the Emperor 
were drawn up at the foot. The Imperial army was weakened 
by hunger and cold, and Bouquoi advised a rest. Tilly, always 
energetic, urged an immediate advance. The question was settled 
by the arrival of a Dominican friar who prophesied victory, and 
showing them a statue of the Blessed Virgin that had been 
defaced by the Protestants, exclaimed, ‘ See here what they have 
done. The prayers of the Holy Virgi?^ will be yours. Trust in 
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God, and go boldly to the battle. He fights on your side, and 
will give you the victory.’ The soldiers of the Emperor there- 
fore advanced towards the enemy. 

Meanwhile Frederic, believing his army unassailable, and 
longing to see his wife, left Christian of Anhalt in command, 
and hurried into Prague. Once there he stayed to dine with 
Elizabeth and the English envoys, Conway and Weston. When 
the meal was over Frederic started to return to his army, but 
before the city gate was reached he was met by Christian of 
Anhalt, white and distraught, who told him that the battle 
had been fimght and lost, his army shattered, the cannon taken, 
and his and his Queen's lives in jeopardy. Frederic’s first act 
on hearing that everything was lost, was to order his gates open 
for the fugitives ; he then went to Elizabeth and urged her to 
prepare for flight. No attempt was made to entrench the 
remains of his army behind the fortifications of tht^ city and 
w^ait for reinforcements, as the followers of Ziska had done — 
nothing was done to rally the troops. Twenty-four hours were 
humbly asked in which to prepare for departure. The poor 
King and Queen collected as many of their possessions as they 
could in the hurry and excitement — but left behind them the 
crown, the most important State documents, and the archives of 
the Union, which fell into the hands of the Imperialists. 

When all was done they passed through the disht..aitcnc‘d 
populace, crossed the bridge, still adorned with the statues, and 
held a Council in a citizen’s house in the old town. The 
ministers and nobles implored the King to stand firm, rcmhided 
him of his coronation oath, and pointed out that if he w'ould stay 
in his capital there might be a chance of victory still. But Eliza- 
beth would not fly to safety and leave her feusband in danger, 
and Frederic would not let his wife remain in such great peril. 
Elizabeth was always the very first consideration with Frederic, 
so, regardless of country, religion, and honour, and only thinking 
of each other, they marshalled their scattered followers and fled 
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CHAPTER XI 
S/>es sola superest 

(Motto from a medal Elizabeth had struck when she reached The Hague) 

European view of the situation. Elizabeth’s journey. Birth of Maurice 
at Custrin. Elizabeth at The Hague. The war. Wallenstein. Edict of 
Restitution. Birth of more Princes and Princesses Palatine. Gustavus 
Adolphus. Frederic joins him. Death of Gustavus Adolphus. Death of 
Frederic. ElizabetVi remains at The Hague. 

I T was believed by Sir Dudley DIrrs and a few others 
that Frederic’s deplorable desertion of his post was due 
to devotion to his wife and not to personal cowardice, but 
priblic opinion in t^cncral was based upon the opposite view. 
This King, who had been willing to risk for his own aggrandize - 
mont the welfare of a country, and, when the crisis came, had 
lacked the courage to be loyal to that country, was regarded 
with unlimited scorn. Numbers of lampoons and caricatures 
were circulated in Germany and the Netherlands, chiefly 
dc:triptivc of a young prince w-ho, having married a king’s 
daughter, must needs have a king’s title ’ be it ever so dear.’ 
Others said that the Prince and Princess Palatine w'crc lost 
and exhorted their readers to find them. The many verses of 
one song ende^ with the German equivalent of the following 
couplet ; — 


Oh, if you know, now tell me 
Where the lost Palatine can be. 

A drawing of Frederic walking with a bundle on his shoulder, 
and Elizabeth behind with a cradle on her back, was very 
popular. In Brassels, placards were posted on the walls of 
the prominent buildings, which purported to offer a reward 
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for information concerning ‘ a king run away a few days since, 
of adolescent age, sanguine colour, middle height, a cast in one 
of his eyes, no moustache, only down on his lip, not badly 
disposed when a stolen kingdom did not lie in his way — his 
name Frederic.* If the exiled King and Queen saw any of 
these pasquinades they must have been mortified to discover 
that even in countries they thought friendly their tragedy could 
be treated with ridicule. But at first they were too much 
concerned about their personal safety to consider public 
opinion. 

When the fugitives were about a mile from Prague, young 
Count Thurn, realizing the probability of their being overtaken 
by the Imperialists, arranged with one or two other young nobles 
to go back and keep the bridge. Before starting he told the 
Queen of his plan, but she deprecated it, saying, ‘ Never shall 
our best friends have reason to curse us for the loss of their sons.* 
Count Thurn, undeterred, replied, ‘ I will do the work I go about 
or die.’ lie went, kept the bridge and did not die, and, as the 
English despatch said, ‘ Honour live with him and be his portion 
for ever.* 

Elizabeth’s words to Count Thurn may be regarded as 
the key-note of her mental attitude during the terrible journey 
across Germany. She knew that many had suffered in her cau.se, 
and that many more would lay down their lives for it, and real- 
izing this determined to do her best to obviate or alleviate as 
much danger and distress as she possibly could. She could not 
prevent men fighting for her, but she could make them, when 
with her, as happy and cheerful as outward circumstances would 
permit; and she did so by maintaining an agreeable and hopeful 
demeanour in the face of the most distressing conditions. She 
was not heard to grumble or complain during the whole of the 
long dangerous journey from Prague to The Hague, although she 
had not the common comforts of life ; her luggage having been 
pillaged, she had not even the luxury of a nightdress ! When 
the roads permitted, she drove, but more frequently she had to 
ride on a pillion behind Ralph Hopton, an English volunteer. 
Nor did her discomfort end here, for a baby was expected, and 
the Queen was quite in the dark as to where she could find 
refuge for its birth. 
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It was during this journey that the uncrowned, exiled 
Queen gained her immutable royal title. ‘ If King James,* said 
Hopton and the other English volunteers, who formed her body- 
guard, ‘ forbids us to call his daughter Queen of Bohemia, we 
suppose we may call her Queen of Hearts * ; and as Queen of 
Hearts she has been famous ever since. 

In about a fortnight after they left Prague the travellers 
reached Breslau, in Silesia, where Elizabeth wrote to her father 
an urgent appeal for help. 

A few days later the King and Queen were obliged to 
part, to their mutual sorrow, Elizabeth going to Frankfurt-on- 
Oder, and Frederic remaining at Breslau, to rally his scattered 
forces. From Frankfurt Elizabeth wrote to ask her husband*s 
brother-in-law, the Elector of Brandenburg, if she might go to 
Berlin for her accouchement, adding that she would await his 
reply at Custrin, as it was unsafe for her to remain longer at 
Frankfurt. Elector George William discouraged a visit to 
Berlin, and only gave the most grudging permission for her 
to stay at the Castle of Custrin —half furnished and overrun 
with rats. So at Custrin she stayed awaiting eventualities. 

Meanwhile Frederic fared badly at Breslau, as the Bohe- 
n\ians were forced at the sword’s point to swear allegiance to 
the Emperor. In order to ascertain his position with regard 
to the army, Frederic gave his troops a month’s puy and told 
them to gr or stay as they preferred. Many stayed, but the 
Electn- of Saxony, the Emperor’s vicegerent, persuaded the 
Silesians to join the Imperial faction. They thereupon offered 
Frederic eighty thousand florins to leave their country. Having 
no alternative, Frederic with a sore heart took the money and 
followed his wife to Custrin. 

The Protcstant?princes pursued a neutral course, but when the 
Imperial ban against Frederi*, was promulgated on 22 January, 
1621, the Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke of Brunswick 
evinced leanings towards the Empire. Ferdinand, in putting 
the King of Bohemia under the ban of the Empire, withdrew 
his electorate and denied his right to both his kingdom and his 
hereditary possessions. So by the time he reached Custrin, 
Frederic was deprived of Bohemia, all his forces but Mansfeldt’s 
mercenaries, and all his allies but the United Provinces and 
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Bethlem Gabor, whose connection with Turkey was more pre- 
judicial than helpful to the Palatine’s cause. He still hoped for 
help from Denmark, Sweden, Brunswick, and England ; but the 
hope was vain, as King Christian and the Duke were unwilling 
to offend ruling powers, and King James insisted upon follow- 
ing his usual policy of arbitration ; and, when all Europe was 
eager for w^ar, sent ambassadors with proposals of peace to the 
Emperor, the King of l^enmark, the Princes of the Union, and 
the King and Queen of Bohemia ; the last, Sir Edward Villicrs, 
was welcomed cordially as he brought a new year’s gift of twenty 
thousand pounds. Frederic, being depressed by the defection of 
his Bohemian and Silesian subjects, was persuaded to sign a 
document that pledged him to implicit obedience to the wishes of 
King James, which rcall}^ meant a resignation of the Bohemian 
throne on condition that the Imperial ban should be removed 
and his hereditary possessions and electorate restored to him. 
James then approached Ferdinand, who, knowing his power and 
James’s constitutional weakness, refused to agree to his part of 
the contract, and brought forward an ancient claim to parts 
of the Palatinate. He also issued a mandate to the Fdcctor of 
Brandenburg commanding him to expel the Princess Palatine 
from his dominions as soon as her health should permit. 

Once more James’s statecraft failed. He then placed the 
matter before Parliament, saying at the end of a long and 
eloquent speech, ‘ To recover that which is lost 1 declaic to you 
that if I cannot get it by peace, my crown and my blood, and 
the blood of my son, shall not be spared for it, but I cap do 
nothing without the sustenance of my people — Q/zt cito dat, 
bis dati The Commons answered this appeal with enthusiasm, 
unanimously voting for the recovery of the Palatinate, and 
saying that for that cause they would * adven4.ure their fortunes 
and their estates and their lives.’ The prospect of military 
intervention on the part of England caused a temporary suspen- 
sion of liostilities, but when it transpired that James only 
intended to use the money subscribed to pay Mansfeldt’s troops, 
and that he still clung to the Spanish alliance and refused to 
declare war against Spain's Imperial ally, the true value of his 
promised aid was realized, and the war recommenced. 

Meanwhile li e King and Queen remained at Custrin. On 
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i6 January, shortly after the arrival of Sir Edward Villiers, 
Elizabeth’s fourth son was born, and christened Maurice after 
the great Stadtholder of the United Provinces. Two days after 
the baptism Frederic with an escort of five hundred men left 
for Wolfenbuttel to visit the Duke of Brunswick : being coldly 
received, he hurried on to Celle and from there to Hamburg, 
where a colony of English merchants lent him eight thousand 
rix dollars. When Prince Maurice was six weeks old Elizabeth, 
in accordance with the Elector of Brandenburg’s wish, left 
Custrin, and, after placing the baby in the care of his aunt 
at Berlin, proceeded to Wolfenbuttel, where, like her husband, 
she was an unwelcome guest. Frederic soon sent a company 
of soldiers to escort her to Stolzenau in Westphalia, where he 
met her and then took her to Holland. The Stadtholder and 
the States who had given them a cordial invitation now gave 
them a royal welcome, and the citizens assembled to greet them 
as if they were regnant, not exiled, monarchs. 

A palace near to that of the Frince of Orange was given by 
the States to the King and Queen of Bohemia. The [)rcvious 
owner of the palace, a Catholic called Mylo, had been exiled for 
some political offence and his possessions had been confiscated. 
His wife, however, had bcenallou^ed to remain in a corner of the 
ftinily house. Elizabeth, hearing of this, instead of turning the 
poor lady out, consoled and comforted her, and eventually 
obtained lier husband’s rehabilitation. 

f • had been generally supposed that England would be the 
ultimate destination of the Jk')hemian sovereigns ; but shortly 
after they reached The Hague, Sir Dudley Carleton arrived 
with letters from James expressing his aversion to this con- 
templated visit. Elizabeth with her usual tact concealed her 
disappointment, and cleverly imbued her Court with the idea that 
she had neither the intention nor the desire to go to England. 

James’s objection to his daughter’s coming to England was 
quite consistent with his character. He recognized his un- 
popularity with his ultra- Protestant subjects, and he was sure 
that Elizabeth, both from personal charm and from Protestant 
devotion, would be extremely popular. He had only to look to 
Iiis own infancy to observe tiu; ^possibility of the deposition 
of a monarch In favour of his child This being his point of 
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view, he naturally thought it safer that Elizabeth should remain 
on the other side of the Channel. Fortunately the Prince of 
Orange and the States were at one in their regard for the King 
and Queen who had suffered so much for Protestantism, and 
invited them to prolong their visit indefinitely. The States 
further voted them an allowance of ten thousand florins a 
month. 

Feeling herself definitely settled at The Hague, Elizabeth 
determined to make the best of a melancholy situation. She 
kept up her cheerful manner, went out hunting and shooting, and 
made her little Court as gay as she could with receptions, 
masques, and dances. F'rederic could not rise above circum- 
stances like his wife : his position too was more galling. Two 
strong emotions influenced him in opposite directions. The war 
was raging in the Palatinate, and loyalty to his friends, the Prince 
of Orange, Mansfeldt, and Christian of Brunswick, drew him to 
the field of action, while his promise to King James bound him 
to stay at The Hague. Even his love for his wife pulled him in 
contrary ways : he wished to remain with her, and he longed to 
be the means of restoring her to her royal estate. At last, by 
April 1622, he could bear inaction no longer, and, despite his 
promise to James, started for the front. 

The consequences of Elizabeth’s gratified ambition on the 
state of Germany and Bohemia were momentous. Boheniia was 
subject to the most inhuman religious persecutions known to his- 
tory. The Palatinate was ravaged by fire and sword, and disaster 
followed disaster to the enemies of the League. At length 
several Protestant princes who had hitherto kept aloof from 
Frederic’s faction, fearing for their religious freedom, joined 
Mansfeldt’s army. The chief of these was Christian of Bruns- 
wick, lay bishop of Halberstadt, a cousin of Elizabeth’s, who 
probably allied himself with the fallen King because of his 
admiration and affection for the beautiful Queen. He had 
sworn not .:o lay down his arms till Elizabeth was restored to her 
kingdom. He wore her glove in his helmet, and is reported to 
have vowed to return the gage to her at Prague. His war-cry 
was for ‘ God and my Lady.’ His feelings for her must have 
been of a pur'-!y romantir kind, as he also entertained a pro- 
found frierdship for her husband. In a letter written to her in 
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the spring of 1622, Christian describes himself as her ‘most 
humblest, constant, faithful, affectionate, and obedient slave, 
who would expend all he had in the world for her, and would 
love her infinitely and incessantly to death.* 

The other princes who joined Frederic were, the Margrave 
of Baden- Durlach, four princes of Saxe-Weimar, and Magnus 
of Wiirtemberg ; the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel was enthu- 
siastic in the cause, but as the heads of his provincial estates 
had, without his consent, made a treaty with Spain, he was 
unable to bring even a regiment into the field. 

The Spanish Government was opposed to the transfer of 
Frederic’s Electorate to the Duke of Bavaria, as they feared it 
would lead to endless war ; being bound by their devotion to 
the Church to uphold the Empire and the League, they sug- 
gested terms of a compromise : the Palatinate should be assured 
to Frederic’s heirs on the condition that his eldest son should 
be brought up at Vienna, which implied as a Roman Catholic. 
Such policy was quite hopeless, for Frederic was perfectly 
sincere in his Protestantism, and Elizabeth on several occasions 
said she would rather see her children dead than Roman 
Catholics, A conference at Brussels was the next plan for 
peace. The delegates arrived and there was a plethora of talk, 
but before a decision was reached the news came that Frederic 
hi.d joined his army. 

As a man of honour and a soldier, fVcderic was bound to 
join :hc army that was fighting for his cause in a war he had 
been instrumental in bringing about. He joined Mansfcldt in 
Alsace in the middle of April, 1622, the Margrave of Baden 
was in the same province, and Sir Horac»/ Vcrc was still hold- 
ing Heidelberg, Mannheim, and P'rankenthal, while Tilly and 
Cordova were lt?ading the Imperial and the Spanish troops 
towards the Palatinate. i’rederic at once took command, 
effected a junction with the Margrave of Baden, was successful 
in his first action, and conquered Tilly at Wiesloch. While 
the King was exulting in his victory, Sir Richard Weston 
arrived from Brussels with a message from the King of England, 
expressing surprise and indignation that Frederic should have 
taken up aims, and directing him to agree to truce. Frederic 
refused, saying that such an action on his part would ruin his 
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cause. However, when he heard that Tilly had completely 
routed Ma/isfeldt at Wimpfen on 6 May, Frederic promised to 
agree to the truce. A fortnight later the tide of fortune 
appeared to have turned in his favour, and he told Weston he 
could not and w^ould not withdraw from the field. Early in 
June an attempt to join Christian of Brunswick was attended 
with great loss, and on 20 June Christian was badly beaten at 
Hochst. F rederic, feeling his cause forlorn, again favoured the 
policy of peace, and agreed to sign the truce and promised 
filial obedience to James. But the acquiescence was too late, 
Tilly and Cordova would not now agree to it. Dismissing his 
generals, Mansfcldt and Christian, the Duke of leaden had 
already defected, Frederic washed his hands of any responsi- 
bility they might incur, went to the Sedan, from whence he 
conducted negotiations. 

In September, 1622, the Conference of Brussels was dissolved, 
and later in the autumn Heidelberg and Mannheim surrendered 
to Tilly, and a few months afterwards Frankenthal capitulated 
to the Spaniards. On 13 February, 1C23, the princes assembled 
at the Council of Ratisbon confirmed the transference of 
Frederic’s Electorate to the Duke of liavaria. If at the Duke’s 
death the head of the Palatine family wished to regain his 
territory and lilectorate, a petition to the Emperor wouid be 
considered, and possibly granted, if in the meantime Frederic 
would withdraw his claim to both lands and the digni‘.:j\ 
Frederic naturally refused to agree to such conditions. But 
when later in the same year James I. made a treat'' with 
Spain, in which he virtually agreed to the abandonmenc the 
Palatinate, Frederic was so disheartened that he accepted the 
conditions of the Council of Ratisbon which he had scornruDy 
rejected in February. 

Frederic returned to The Hague in the autumn, depressed 
and dispirited. So worn was he by hardships and distress, that 
after the fir >t rapturous greeting Elizabeth’s agitation at his 
altered appearance caused her to fall into several fainting fits. 
Once settled down at The Hague, the exiled sovereigns spent 
much time and ingenuity in planning abortive plots for their 
restoration. The allowance from the United Provinces formed 
the greater j>art of their income, and they realized the bitterness 
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of living on the generosity of the rich. But in spite of all 
disappointments and trials Elizabeth was always hopeful, and 
did her utmost to impress her mental attitude upon others. 
When the Palatinate was conquered by the Catholic armies she 
hoped the Protestant princes would unite to reconquer it ; they 
made a lialf-hearted attempt and then came to terms with the 
enemy. Her only dream — that of a crown — that came true, 
turned to a nightmare. Still she always hoped, and although 
her hopes usually were rewarded by disappointment, she re- 
mained cheerful, and there was no bitterness in her heart. 
Some historians have blamed her for frivolity and censured her 
for encouraging charades, dances, and other amusements at her 
Court ; but siuely in the life of tragedy, her courageous cheerful- 
ness, which permitted gaieties that gladdened the sad lives of 
her family and friends, was a heavenly virtue. 

All this time war was raging in Germany, chiefly as a 
struggle for Roman Catholic or Protestant supremacy in Europe 
and Frederic's cause was becoming a secondary consideration 
with every one but his personal friends and immediate family. 
In 1C34, however, when the Prince of Wales returned from Spain 
without his promised bride, and the Spanish alliance was dis- 
solved, the English Parliament began once more to consider the 
restoration of the Palatinate ; but when they found that such a 
course would necessitate an augmentation of tlie war, and the 
expenditure of money, they preferred to nait the result of the 
King’s ’atest attempt at negotiation wuth the Powers, f.ouis 
XIIT., though willing that his sister Henrietta should marry the 
Prmce of Wales, and ready to form an alliance with England, 
refused to assist the Palatine cause. 

In the midst of all these negotiations James I. died, and 
Charles, always zealous for his sister’s cause, promised a subsidy 
of twenty thousand pounds a month, and sent forty-six thousand 
pounds to headquarters at once, l^arly in June Mansfeldt joined 
("hristian TV., and on the iSth Tilly crossed the frontier and the 
Danish part of the war began. It w^as doubtful whether the 
Imperial and Spanish forces were strong enough to combat the 
coalition of Mansfeldt’s and the King of Denmark’s armies, and 
Ferdinand felt imeasy. W’hen things were at their worst, however, 
Albert von VVallciicstein, Prince of Fri«idland, a Catholic Bohemian 
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noble, appeared on the scene, and offered to provide the Empire 
with an army of fifty thousand men at his own cost. Discipline 
was to be maintained and no pillage allowed ; contributions were 
to be raised from the constituted authorities. Ferdinand accepted 
the offer with thankfulness, the army was organized, and the 
balance of power restored, or rather turned on the Imperial side. 
In a few months the victories of Mansfeldt were obliterated by 
those of his great enemy, and the Protestant leader slain. 

In March, 1628, the Emperor gave the Upper Palatinate to 
the Duke of Bavaria in exchange for Upper Austria, and 
Maximilian soon obtained complete control over the religion of 
subjects, who thereupon were given the alternative of joining the 
Roman communion or going into exile. On 29 March, 1629, 
the Edict of Restitution was issued, by which the archbishoprics 
of Magdeburg and Bremen, twelve bishoprics, and a hundred 
and twenty smaller ecclesiastical foundations were restored to the 
Church of Rome, without any regard for the wishes and feelings 
of the ci-devant congregations. 

For ten years Frederic remained with his wife either at The 
Hague or at their country house at Rhcncn. During those 
years their six children were born. Louis, who died in 1624: 
Edward, who became a Roman Catholic ; Henrietta Maria 
(christened after the Queen of England), who married the 
Prince of Transylvania and died five months after her marriage ; 
Charlotte, who died young; Sophia, born 13 October 1650, 
their twelfth child, from whom arc descended the King of 
England and the Emperor of Germany. The thirteenth child, 
Gustavus Adolphus, died in his sixth year. Of the elder seven 
children, Henry Frederic, after finishing his education began 
learn the art of war as a volunteer in the Prince of Orange’s 
army; Charles Louis, afterwards Elector l^alatine, was during 
this pcriofl with his sister Elizabeth at Berlin, in the care ol the 
old Eleclress Louisa Juliana and the Elector and t21cctress of 
Brandenburg. Elizabeth eventually became Lutheran abbess 
of Herford. The next three boys, Rupert, later the mad 
cavalier of the English Civil War, Maurice, also a cavalier, after- 
wards lost at sea, and Philip, who was killed at the s*ege of 
Retch, fighting for France, were at school at Leyden, and 
Louisa Hollandine, who was born in April; 1622, wliile i'rederic 
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was fighting in the Palatinate, remained with her mother at the 
Hague. 

On 7 January, 1629, one of those terrible events occurred of 
which fate appears to have reserve<l a more thati usually large 
proportion for the Stuarts. 

Prince Maurice, Stadtholder of Holland, who died in 1625, 
left Elizabeth a share in a Dutch company formed to raise a 
fleet to destroy and plunder some treasure-laden Spanish galleons. 
At the beginning of January, 1629, it was reported that the Dutch 
admiral had intercepted the ships on their way from Mexico to the 
Spanish Netherhinds and taken plate to the value of eight hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds. On hearing this Frederic went 
to Amsterdam with his eldest son to receive Elizabeth’s .share. 
Late in the evening, when the business was done, th(‘ King and 
Prince embarked in a pp‘''Senger boat which sailed regularly 
across the /'iiyder Zee from Amsterdam to the Hague. It was 
a foggy night and the Zuyder Zee was crowded with boats 
steered by hilarious Hollanders. Suddenly the passenger boat 
was struck by a beer-laden barge ; in a moment it began to 
siiil:, the captain swam after the escaping barge, calling to the 
crew to save the King of Bohemia; a cal)le was thrown and 
j'rederic hoisted on to the beer-barge, but the poor little fiftecn- 
y*.ai-old prince was left on the sinking packet. He clung to 
the mast in great terre^r and icy cold and called loudly, ‘ leather ! 
save me. father ! ’ 13 ut the packet sank too quickl)' for P'rcderic 
and 1 e intoxicated crew of the barge to be of any use, so the 
ooy, vvith all hands on the .sinking ship, was drowned. He 
was found next morning with his cheek frozen to the mast ro 
v/hich he still .seemed to cling, 

P^rcderic was .so overcoini. with grief at the tragic death of 
his son that he \t’as unable to tell lili/.abeth the dreadful news ; 
it was therefore broken to lier by the English amha.s.saclor, the 
f 2 ar] of Carlisle. The shock iicarly killed the Queen, who.se 
baby, Charlotte, was only a month old. Great grief was felt in 
England for the death of the Priiice, and at the same time the 
national pride was offended that the second heir to the throne 
should meet his death on an ordinary pa.ssengcr boat, and 
Frederic was severely blamed for allowing hire, to travel in such 
an improper manner. 

L 
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In the beginning of 1630 the Protestant cause, and inciden- 
tally that of Frederic, seemed hopeless ; but in July two events 
occurred that turned the scale of fortune in its favour. The 
first was the dismissal of Wallenstein, the second the landing of 
Gustavus Adolphus on the lialtic coast. In September the 
combined forces of Sweden and Saxony defeated Tilly’s army 
at a village about two miles from Leipzig. By this victory the 
Protestant supremacy in Europe was assured and the Emperor 
obliged to withdraw the Indict of Restitution. Next month 
Gustavus marched to the Palatinate, conquered Oppenheim on 
the 1 6th, and spent Christmas at Mainz. 

On 12 January, 1632, Frederic left the Hague to join the 
great champion of the Protestant cause. Elizabeth was sorely 
grieved that she was unable to accompany her husband to the 
Palatinate, but said good-bye to him with a certain hope i^f an 
early reunion in the capital of their own hereditary dominions. 

Gustavus received ]M*edcric graciously. He had always 
wished for the Prince Palatine’s presence in his camp as a 
guarantee to Protestant Germany of his own honourable inten- 
tions with regard to the Palatinate, although Frederic brought 
neither men nor money. Lord Craven, a young English noble- 
man who had completed his education at the Hague and had 
conceived a great admiration for the Queen of Bohemia, joined the 
Swedish army as a volunteer, bringing with him three thou'^and 
men, whom he had equipped and transported at his own expense. 

In March, Gustavus Adolphus, accompanied by P'redoric, 
entered Nuremberg, where he was received with joy oy ‘he 
inhabitants, who, in spite of their rulers, still clung to Protes- 
tantism. On 5 April he took Donauwbrth ; a week later h.c 
was again successful in forcing a passage of the Lech, strvmgiy 
guarded by lmf)erial artillery. In this action Tilly receivt;Pi 
his death wound, dying at the neighbouring town of Ingold- 
stadt. After annexing Ausberg, Gustavus turned his steps 
towards Ba^ aria again. 

Before the Swedes left the Palatinate Frederic asked the 
King if he might levy troops from his own people, explaining 
that it wouM add to his hajjpiness, not to say dignity, to d( so. 
Gusta ns. liO'.v t objec!ed ; and bVederio’s distre ss at the 
ri.iusa\ in's request, as well as the King’s reasons for it. are 
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shown in an extract from a letter to Elizabeth ; — ‘ . The 
King of Sweden continues to treat me very civilly. As to the 
rest I know not what I am about. I see clearly that the King 
of Sweden does not desire me to have troops ; he said that if I 
raised any it would ruin his army. I know not wherefore what 
I shall be good for, nor why the King of Sw'eden desired rnc to 
come. If there be nothing more to do than what I see as yet, 
I had better have stayed at the Hague.’ 

However, as Gustavus was master of the situation, Frederic 
was obliged to veil his feelings and remain in the army in the 
character of a volunteer. 

The next dissension between the kings was caused chiefly 
by h'redenc's Calvinistic bigotry. He wished to have the 
Palatinate formally restored to him, and Gustavus Adolphus 
consented to restore it on the condition that PTederic would 
give the Lutherans in his country not only religious freedom 
but protection, and acknowledge that he owed his reinstatement 
to the King of Sweden. But P'rederic would not agree to 
protect the Lutherans, nor to acknowledge himself, as he 
expressed it, the vassal of Gustavus Adolphus, although that 
sovereign had spent both men and treasure unstintingly in the 
recovery of the Palatinate, 

Frederic remained with the King of Sweden, although he 
w'ould not consent to his terms and felt aggrieved at his 
treatment. 

j acre were two conflicting opinions as to Gustavus 
Adol|dius’.s policy with rc^gard to the restoration of the Pala- 
tinate. Frederic and Elizabeth and their })arty thought tl at 
Pieir country should be unconditionally given back to them. 
Schiller held this view, .sayivig that in the treatment of Frederic 
‘ the King of Sweden entirely belied the magnanimity of the 
hero and forgot the sacred character of a protector.' Gustavus 
Adolphus quite reasonably thought, that as he had been instru- 
mental in wresting th? Palatinate from the Catholic Powers he 
had a right to suzerainty fwer it. 

After the death of Tilly the Swedish army proceeded to 
Ausberg and from there to Munich, where Frederic seems to 
have derived satisfaction from occuf)ying the capital of the 
relative who hiui treated him so badly, although he wrote to 
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Elizabeth that he would not have taken any of Maximilian’s 
treasures even if they had not been removed. This magnanimity 
is particularly meritorious as Maximilian had allowed the 
Spanish soldiers to have their own way with the art treasures of 
Heidelberg. Elizabeth displays more human nature in writing, 

‘ Of all men I do not pity the Duke of Bavaria, as the King of 
Sweden only pays him in the coin he lent us.’ 

Meanwhile John George marched unopposed through 
Bohemia. All Germany except the hereditary possessions of 
the Hapsburgs was now in the hands of Gustavus Adolphus ; 
and the Emperor, fearing to lose his authority, if not his 
inherited territory, recalled Wallenstein. In April the great 
general accepted the command of the army for three months, 
and commenced another triumphal march through Bohemia ; 
that country restored to the Empire, he proceeded to Nurem- 
beig, where he and the King of Sweden met for the first time. 
The Bohemian general would not fight, atul for weeks the 
armies remained inactive. On 3 September Gustavus stormed 
the enemy's entrenchments, but failing to make any impression 
withdrew his troops. Wallenstein broke up his camp atid 
marched to Saxony, whither Gustavus followed him, and over- 
took him at Liitzen. Early in the morning of t 6 November 
Gustavus attacked the Imperial army. Discarrliiig his armou»* he 
led his soldiers to the battle ; at about eleven o’clock lie 'vas 
separated from his guards ; and losing his way in the thick fi;g 
that had arisen, rode straight into the lines of the enein/, and 
was shot. A • uirassier asked who it was, and Custa\ms 
answered, ‘ I wa.^ the King of Sweden,’ and then dierl. 

Bernard of Weimar now took the command, and the 
soldiers, infuriated by the news of the Kind’s death, fougl't 
with redoubled vigour, and soon Wallenstein gave the order to 
retreat to his defeated forces. 

Frederic IkkI been with Gustavus at Munich and Nuremberg, 
but had left for the Palatinate early in October. He went to 
Frankfurt first, and after a short stay there to Mainz, where un- 
happily the plague was raging. Never very strong, he soon con- 
tracted the disease, but in a mild form, and no anxiety was felt 
alxmv him, but ceforc he recovered the awful news came from 
Liitzm. wliich overwhelmed him with grief and anxiety. A s was 
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usual with him mental distress affected his health, and he speedily 
became dangerously ill. When the great physician, Dr. Spina, 
arrived on the 26th the King’s state seemed hopeless. He 
was delirious and thought he still heard his drowning =ion 
calling, ‘ Father ! come to me, father ! ’ However, he rallied 
enough to write a few lines to Elizabeth to tell her he was 
better ; but his improvement was but temporary, and he died 
at seven o’clock in the morning of the 29th. His last words, 
preserved by Spanheim, were a request ‘that the States of 
Holland and Prince Frederic Henry, their Stadtholder, would 
not withdraw their protection from the dear Princt^ss his consort, 
whom he had committed to their care ; and that from Charles I. 
she wo’ild continue to receive proofs of fraternal affection. As 
to himself, she would only lose one whose chief merit had 
been that she had constantly been the dearest object in his 
existence/ 

One feels with regard to Frerlotic V. of the Palatinate, that 
owing to tiie outward circumstances of his life, justice lias not 
been done to his character. As i man he was religions, con- 
scientious, and kind, an excellent husband and father ; but as a 
ruler he lacked the strength of character atifl kecmiess of per- 
ception tliat the conditions of the lime demanded ; at the early 
age of twenty-two he was called upon to face the most perplex- 
ing prob. ans of his whole career. 

'^llizabetli was completely crushed by the tidings of her 
husband’:^ death. For three days after her physician told her 
of it she remained impa.ssive, neither speaking, weeping, sleep- 
ing, nor eating. The blow was terrible in its suddenness, as 
her anxiety about his health had been allayed by the few lines 
he had written lo her during his last slight improvement, and 
she was daily expecting hi n to send for her that they might 
enter Heidelberg together after twelve years of exile. 

After the deaths of Frederic and (justavus Adolphus the 
war between the League and the Union waged as fiercely as 
ever, and Elizabeth disconsolately watched its course from the 
Hague. Her one object now was the restoration of her son to 
the unconditional possession of Pis father’s hereditary lands and 
titles by means of a victorious campaign. As each son neared 
manhood she urged him join The Protestant army. 
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Charles l. wrote a sympathetic letter to his sister, and 
invited her to make her home in England ; but Elizabeth 
refused, although the prospect of returning to her native land 
was pleasing, as her departure from the Hague might have 
been regarded by the Protestant princes as a desertion of their 
cause, and so have prejudiced the interests of her children. 

Although Charles’s sympathy for Elizabeth was great, and 
his wish for her presence in his country sincere, his unfor- 
tunate relations with his Parliament prevented him from 
rendering substantial assistance towards the maintenance of 
an army. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Death of Ferdinand ir. Conduct of Charles Louis. Scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth. Peace of Westphalia. Restoration of Charles Louis. 
Execution of Charles T. Death of Cromwell. Restoration of Charles ll. 
Elizabeth goes to England. Her death. 

O N 15 February, 1637, F'crdinand II. died, and his son, 
who had rcccndy been elected King of the Romans, 
succeeded him as Ferdinand ill. He was a weak 
man and imlikely to restoie to the Empire its lost grandeur, but 
on the other hand he had not his father's vices of tyranny 
and bigotry, 

'Pile Prince Palatine issued a protest against the validity of 
the election of Ferdinand III., on the grounds that as the Duke 
of Bavaria was not legally an Elector, the Electoral College was 
incomplete and incapable of action ; considering tlic Imperial 
throne vacant he, as first tdcctor of the ICrnpire, claimed his 
ancestral right to the post of vicai -general during the vacancy. 
He .dso lequestcd the Protestant princes to refrain from acknow- 
ledging h^erdinand III. However, the protest was disregarded, 
and the Protestant princes, even Charles 1., found it expedient to 
acknowledge the new ICmperor. 

Meanwhile IClizabcth led a quiet but anxious life at the 
Hague. I.ack of money was her chief distress ; not only was 
she unable to raise funds for her son’s army, but incapable of 
paying her creditors, whose accounts were rapidly increasing. 
Her allowance fron* Charles i. was infrequently paid, and 
although the Parliament had promi.sed her an income, the first 
instalment was not forthcoming. 

Sophia at a later date writes that her mother’s Court was 
inundated by rats, mice, and creditors, and that when Madame 
de Ldngueville, daughter of the great Condo, visited the Hague, 
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Elizabeth arranged to meet her in the Prince of Orange’s garden 
rather than display the dilapidated condition of her furniture. 

In the autumn of 1636, Charles Louis and Rupert went to 
England, as the former would come of age on 24 December, 
and Elizabeth thought it advisable that the important event 
should be celebrated at the English Court. Both princes were 
warmly welcomed : Charles I. gave the elder an allowance of 
about fifteen thousand pounds a year, promised to lend him a 
fleet when it should be required, and on his behalf entered into 
negotiations with Bernard of Weimar, commander of the Pro- 
testant army. Lord Craven gave the IVince ten thousand pounds. 

Before all these arrangements were completed, Bernard of 
Weimar died in June 1639, and heejueathed his army to his 
brother William. But as the army was to be bought, h'rance, 
Sweden, and the Prince Palatine each wished to buy it. Charles I. 
offered to provide his nephew with the necessary funds, and 
entered into correspondence with the oflicers. While the 
negotiations were proceeding, Charles Louis, with Rupert and 
Lord Craven, visited Elizabeth in Rhenen, on the way to his 
army in Westphalia. She wished them all good-bye with cheer- 
fulness, more hopeful than ever of her son’s ultimate restoration. 

The Prince Palatine took command of the army — only about 
four thousand men — encountered the large Imperial force Ui.rler 
Hatzfeldt, near Lippe, and was completely defeated. When all 
hope of victory was over, he was persuaded to fly, but Rupert 
and Lord Craven made one la.st chrrgc in w^hich they were 
W'ounded and taken prisoners. 

Charles Louis, in his hurry to reach England, and hasten th^'- 
arrangements for acquiring Weimar’s army, attempted to cross 
France without a passport. Richelieu, who also wished for tne 
army, promptly ordered the Prince’s arrest, which took place 
at Moulincs, near Paris. Though kindly treated, Charles Louis 
was detained until the army had been acquired by the P'rench 
Government. Once more Elizabeth’s hopes were turned to 
despair : Ikt eldest son imf)risoncd in Paris ; and Rupert and 
Lord Craven in captivity in Vienna ; the Duke, of WeirnarV 
army annexed to P" ranee ; while Charles the First’s relations with 
his Parli.ament pTL' mied him from assisting the Palaline cause 
ti:v orojnised funds. 
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The next ten years were, perhaps, the most dreary of all in 
Elizabeth’s life. Appeals of her creditors and petitions to 
Charles i. and the English Parliament (she tactfully kept on good 
terms with each) formed the background of her life. Then her 
daughters did not marry. Suitors came and admired, .some- 
times even proposed, but their parents and relations dissuaded 
them from taking impecunious brides. Money and assured 
positions were all that the Palatine Princesses lacked. Eliza- 
beth was said to be the most learned, Louise the most artistic, 
and So]}hia the most brilliant princess in Europe. Elizabeth 
had several proposals from Roman Catholics, but conscien- 
tiously refused them, and ended her days as the Abbess of a 
Luthemn coiivent. 

Anollier amioyance for Elizabeth was the conduct of Charles 
Louis. W hen allowed to leave I’aris, he had hastened to 
London, and quickly grasping the position of affairs, cringed 
to the Parliament, and treated the King with contumely. 
Rupert, however, threw in his lot with the King. 

In 1642 IMary, Princc.ss Royal of ICngland, was martied 
to tne Prince of Orange, and Queen Henrietta Maria visited 
Holland for some months. Apart from religious differences, she 
and the Queen of Bohemia were on excellent terms. Prince 
Edward, however, became, to his mother's grief, a c<'nvert to his 
aunt’s tV.ith and married a Roman Catholic lady, Ih'iricess Anne 
of Gonzaga of Nevers. 

Tvo years later the Elcctress-Dowager of the Palatinate, 
I.ouisa Juliana, died. Notwithstanding past disagreements, she 
sent from her death-bed a kind and affect ionate message to 
Elizabeth. 

In 164s, fhe very first time, Elizabeth’s name was 
defamed with the touch of scandal. A young Frenchman, 
calling himself the Marquis d’Epinay, came to the Hague and 
evinced a great admiration for the Queen of Bohemia, who 
accepted his adoration .iiid apparently liked him. Her children, 
particularly Prin cess S^lizabcth, hv\d him in abhorrence, and 
family feuds ensued. The Princess, to the amazement of all the 
world, exaggerated the friendship, and cast aspersions on her 
mother’s character. The suggestion of impropriety was parti- 
cularly absurd, as Elizabeth was now fifty years oki, the mother 
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of thirteen children, had been a devoted wife, and had passed 
through a life that must have bristled with temptation, with- 
out one word having been spoken against her decorum, although 
her enemies, who were legion, would gladly have slandered her, 
if she had given them the slightest opportunity. But the 
Princess’s brothers and sisters were at one with her in the 
ridiculous idea. D’Epinay’s tendency to boast added fuel to their 
flame, and on 20 June, 1646, Prince Philip quarrelled with the 
Marquis, and meeting him in the road on the following day 
attacked and killed him. hllizabeth was furious when she 
heard of the outrage, and refused to see Philip again in spite 
of the supplication of Charles Louis and all her other children. 
Shortly afterwards Princess J^^lizabeth went to live with her 
aunt, the Fllectress of Brandenburg. In 1647 Prince l^rcderic 
Henry ot Orange died, and his son William, who had married 
Princess Mary of England, became Stadtholdcr of the United 
Provinces. 

One of Elizabeth’s greatest pleasures during this dreary 
decade was her 1‘riendship with Mary of Orange, whom she 
always described as her ‘best niece,’ and another, the occa- 
sional meetings with the Prince of Wales and James, Duke of 
York, who was her godson and ‘ best nephew.’ 

In 1648 j)eace was made — not a mere attempt to suspend 
hostilities, but a real la.sting peace. Botli sides, and all the 
factions of each side, were weary of war, and the Emperor was 
quite willing to acknowledge the repgious freedom of ( alvinist? 
as well as Lutherans; and on 24 October the Peace of West- 
phalia was signed, by which the condition of Europe in 1(^24 
was to be the standard by which all disputes should be tested. 
Ecclesiastical benefices, then in Catholic hands, shoulo 
Catholic, and those that were Protestant then should be 
Protestant now and for ever. 

The linpcnal ('ourt was reconstructed, and was now to 
contain an e(]ual number of Caiholics and Protestants. France, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Brandenburg retained the various pro- 
vinces they had conquered ; the Upper Palatinate was allotted 
to Marcimiiian of Bavaria, and his JClectoratc confirmed to him 
and hvi dc' i-t..'daius. The Lower Palatinate was given to 
v'hark • Louis, and an eighth Electorate was created for Ir.m. 
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Elizabeth was overjoyed at her son’s restoration ; but news 
travelled more slowly over land than sea, and when the festivi- 
ties in honour of the reinstatement of the Prince Palatine were 
at their height, messengers came from England with the tidings 
of the trial and execution of Charles I. Rejoicings abruptly 
ceased, and the Queen of Bohemia was again plunged into the 
depths of grief. ^ 

In 1649 Charles Louis took up his residence in Heidelberg, 
and in the following year married Charlotte of Hesse-Cassel 
(whom he repudiated later in favour of Louise de Degenfeld), 
by whom he had two children, Charles, the last of his line, and 
Elizabeth Charlotte, who married Philip of Orleans, brother 
of Louis XIV. and widower of Henrietta of England, and so 
became the ancestress of the Orleans branch of the House of 
Bourbon, the head of which branch ascended the P'rench throne 
in 1830, as Louis J'hilippe, the citizen kit\g. 

After the death of Charles I. IClizabcth retired more than 
ever from public life. Her financial position was so hopeless 
that her creditors would not let her leave the Hague. Therefore 
her return to the Palatinate depended upon the generosity of 
her son and the liberality of the English Parliament. As 
Charles Louis increased in avidity, and the allowance from 
England was barely enough for current expenses, her hope 
of ending hej days at Heidelberg gradually faded away. 

In ^^>53 Princess Elizabeth, who had rclurned to her mother 
after the deatli of Charles I., and Princess oophia, went to 
live with their brother at Heidelberg, ICizabeth being post- 
ti\ely unable to support them. The Queen was so poor at 
this time that she wrote tc; Lord Craven, that ‘ next week she 
would have neither meat, bread, nor candles, nor any money, 
nor any credit for any.’ 

After the death of Stadtholder William of Orange, the 
two Dowager-Princesses, who both loved lilizabeth, persuaded 
the States of Holland to make her an allowance of about 
eighteen pounds a month. With ihis sum meat, bread, and 
candles could be bougnt in strict moderation, but the Court of 
even an exiled Queen could not be properly maintained by it. 
But Elizabeth's lays of c.^travagance were over, and she 
received the small allowance with si’ cere gratitude. 
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In 1657 Princess Louise Hollandine left home for Paris, 
where, under the auspices of her brother Edward and the 
Queen of England, she joined the Roman Communion, and 
eventually became Abbess of Maubuisson. She beautified her 
own and the neighbouring church with her exquisite paintings. 

Later in the same year Sophia married Ernest Augustus 
of Briir^wick. The marriage was by no means romantic, as 
the Duke of Cello, Pirnest Augustus’s eldest brother, wishing for 
political reasons to marry, became engaged to the Princess, but 
realizing the loss of freedom that matrimony would entail, 
persuaded his younger brother and heir to act as his substitute ; 
the political end would thus be achieved, and he, the Duke of 
Celle, would still enjoy his liberty. Sophia does not seem to 
have in any way (d)iected to this change of brick.'grooms. All 
through her long life statecraft and ambition were more to her 
than domestic joys, and when in course of time she was acknow- 
ledged heir to the crown of England, her great desire was to 
outlive Queen Anne and reign. ‘ 1 care not when I die,’ she 
used to say, ' if on my tomb it be recorded that 1 was Queen of 
Great Britain.’ But she died three months too soon, and the 
inscription was ‘ Heiress of Britain.’ 

In 1659 Cromwell died, and the Queen of liohemia received 
the news with great satisfaction. She hated the Protector 
intensely, and had often likened him to the Beast mentioned in. 
the Book of the Revelation. Now that he was riead, the 
hitherto forlorn hope might be entertained for the re. loiation of 
Charles li. Six months later the hope was realized. C harles 
sailed for Plngland from the Hague, and Elizabeth and Mary of 
Orange, both Princesses Royal of England, saw^ him of! with 
tears of joy and blessings. After the departure of the Kii:g 
deputations from PVance and England waited upon Elizabeth, 
with congratulations on her nephew’s restoration. Amongst th(.' 
latter deputation was Pepys, who described the Queen as a ‘veny 
cleboiiait, but a plain lady.’ It has been suggested that the 
word ‘ plain ’ referred to the widow’s black dress and not to 
the face of the once Queen of Hearts and most beautiful 
[)rinct.s.s in Emrope. Pilizabeth’s joys w^erc never enduring, and 
thi: me ‘vas 0011 clouded by the death of the I hike of 
Giovc'^.sier in London of small-pox, and shortly afterwar»ls that 
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of Mary of Orange, who had followed her brother to England, 
of the same disease. When the first excitement of the Restora- 
tion was over the creditors recommenced their demands for 
payment, and Elizabeth appealed to the English Parliament 
once more. A pension of ten thousand pounds was immedi- 
ately granted to her as a princess of the blood royal, and 
another ten thousand pounds was voted to her by both ^Houses 
as a token of the great personal esteem tliey felt for her. 

Her creditors made no objection to her leaving the Hague 
for London : possibly they thought her presence there would 
hasten the payment of her twenty thousand pounds. 

Before her departure, Sophia, now Duchess of Liineberg, 
and Elizabeth Charlotte of the Palatine, visited her, and the 
Duke himself came to say good-bye. The Queen had long 
.since parted with her carriages, and th(' P'rench ambassador, 
who with the LJuke and Duchess of Liineberg accompanied her 
to the coast, kindly lent her his. 

Before she embarked she received a note from ("larendon 
expressing regret that owing to lack of funds the Itnglish could 
not receive her willi proper state. But h'lizabeth, nothing 
daunted by this inhospitable message, proceeded on her journey, 
quiic, sure that Charles would receive her kilKlI)^ She reached 
Lonuon on the' evening of 24 May, i66i, and drove from the 
river to ].(»rd 'Craven’s house quietly in the darkness. 

The Court being in mourning for the King's brother and 
sister, nc* festivities 'vould have been possible liad Elizabeth 
come at his invitation : the quietne.ss of her arrival wa.s there- 
fore less noticeable. 

C harles received his aunt affectionately, and wrote to Charles 
Louis to demand payment of her dowry ; and when the Elector 
refused to pay, Charles hiin.v T settled a yearly income of 
twelve thousand pounds upon her and promised to pay her debts. 

1 laving now an annual income, Elizabeth took Lord 
I.eicestcr’s palace in Leicester Fields, and hoped that it would 
be ready for her .,‘arly in the following year. While it was 
being prepared she remained Lord Craven’s guest at Drury 
House. 

In the meantime she took up her position as first lady 
at Court, and rapidly becoming popular, was quite happy and 
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contented, and to add to her happiness Rupert, her favourite 
son, came from Vienna to be near her. 

For about eight months all went well, but early in January, 
soon after she had moved to her new home, she took a severe 
cold, which in a few days turned to inflammation of the lungs ; 
haemorrhage set in, and her condition was pronounced to be 
hopclesf* Elizabeth received the announcement with her usual 
courage, and sent for the King and the Duke of York. Having 
persuaded the former to devote the arrears due to her from the 
civil list to the payment of her creditors at the Hague, she 
wished them both good-bye with firmness and affection, and 
when they had gone made her will. She left her jewels to her 
children, and her family papers and portraits to Lord Craven, 
who afterwards took them to Coombe Abbey, where they still 
remain. It is a strange coincidence that the relics most closely 
associated with Elizabeth should have gone back to the place 
where most of her youth was spent. 

Early in the morning of 13 February, 1662, after having 
communicated according to the rites of the Church of England, 
the Queen of Bohemia passed peacefully away. She was buried 
on the evening of 17 February. A long torchlight procession of 
English and Scottish peers, including the representative of the 
King and Duke of York, accompanied the funeral, which passed 
in barges along the river to Westminster Bridge, and then 
marched to the entrance of the Abbey, where it was mei. by the 
dean and chapter. When the coffin was laid in the vault* under 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, Garter King at Arms proclaimed : — 

‘ It hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory 
life to His divine mercy, her Royal Majesty the most serene 
and pow'crful Princess Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, rriici of 
Frederic by the grace of God King of Bohemia, Arch-server and 
Prince Elector of the floly Roman Empire, only daughter of 
Jantes, sister of Charles I., and aunt of Charles II., Kings of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, who most |-»iously fell asleep 
in the Lonl on the 1 j clay of February, in the mansion of the 
iLarl <y{ I.ciccster, in the year of Christ 1662, in the sixty-sixth 
y» ar ol hci ’ 
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PART IV 

y 

MARY STUART, PRINCESS OF ORANGE, ELDEST 
DAUGHTER OF CHARLES I 
1641-1660 

CHAPTER XIII 

Dutch politics. Mary marries Prince William of Orange. Goes to 
Holland. Negotiations at Miinstei. Dissensions in United Provinces. 

T III^ difficulties which beset the career of Mary Stuart as 
Princess of Holland arose cbieliy from the peculiar 
history of the United Provinces and the stubborn 
character of the Dutch people. From earliest times the inhabi- 
tants ot what is now Holland had been imbued with a [)assion 
for freedom, and the cities of that country were amongst the 
earliest to receive charters of liberty. Even when tlie Nether- 
lands were united to the Phripire by the marriage of Duchess 
Margaret uf 1 irgundy with Maximilian, the burghers struggled 
fiercely maintain the autliority of the States - General. 
Widiam of Orrmge, known as the Silent Jed the Dutch revolt 
against Spanish tyranny, and in 1571 laid the foundation of the 
Dutch Republic iii the United Provinces. A :tcr his death his 
eldest son Maurice was elected his successor as Stadtholder or 
chief magistrate. 1 le was succeeded by his step-brother, Frederic 
Henry, vho was the father of 1’. nee William, who married the 
heroine (T this biography. 

Naturally, the fact that three men of one family had governed 
in succession irritated the more democratic of the hiircfhers, and 
two facticjns were Ibrmcrl known as the Court party and the 
, Republican parly. Uni’er the government of William IT. and 
of Princeii-s Mary the bitterness of political fcel!!i,^ reached its 
clima.'c. 

Trincess Mar>' was born at bt. /an.o.s’s Palace on 4 November, 
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1631. As she was a very fragile baby she was baptized immedi- 
ately. Her health soon improved, and her remarkable likeness 
to her mother became noticeable. The resemblance was pro- 
claimed by a contemporary poet in the following lines dedi- 
cated to the Queen : — 

Blit in the princess you are writ so plain 
And true, that in her you were born aj^ain ; 

And when we see you both together placed 
You arc your daughter, only grown in haste. 

In both we may the self-same graces see, 

Rut that they yet in her, but infant be. 

The first five years of Mary’s life were spent chiefly at 
St. James’s Palace. During this time ITince James and Princess 
Elizabeth were added to the royal family. In the summer of 
1636 they all went to Richmond, and C.harles, Mary, and James 
were allowed to dine with their parents even when guests were 
present. Charles I. and Henrietta Maria both enjoyed the 
simple country life, entered cheerfully into their children’s games, 
and banished from their minds the thought of coming troubles 
already foreshadowed by debates in the House of (kn-nmons 
anent shii)-moncy and Hampden’s declaration that the impost 
was illegal. 

Even at this early date the Princess Royal had her own 
household with Lady Roxburgh as governess and Mrs. liennet 
as nurse. In the following year the vital questions were rais(‘d 
concerning her religion and her marriage. The King naturally 
intended the Princess Royal to be a member of ti^e (Church of 
England. The Oueen was determined that her daughter should 
join the Church of Rome. Although a fervent Roman ( hitbolic, 
Henrietta Maria was stimulated towards Mary’s conversion by 
motives of policy a.s well as of consciencS. The Queen wms 
ambitious for her daughter, and the most eligible princes in 
Europe, Archduke I^'erdinand, the Emperor’s son, Prince 
Charles of Spain, and the infant Dauphin of Franco could only 
marry Roman Catholics. The only marriageable Protestant 
prince was Prince William of Orange, son of the Stadlhokier of 
the United Provinces, and he was not of royal blood. 

Marie de/ Medici had visited the Hague in 1637, and 
encouraged r * '^^deric Henry to open negotiation.s for a marriage 
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between his son and a princess of England. Charles, though as 
ambitious for his daughter as his wife was, considered the pro- 
posal, believing that the Stadtholdcr, flattered by the exalted 
alliance, would assist in the subjugation of the aggressive 
Parliament. 

Princess Mary was pleased with the prospective marriage 
and admired the portrait of the Prince. But the Queen recoiled 
from the thought that a princess of the Houses of* Stuart and 
Bourbon should marry the son of a prince who was not royal 
and whose office of ruler was elective and not hereditary. The 
fact that the title of Highness now used by the Stadtholder had 
been conferred by her brother Louis XTII. eliminated its value 
in her eyes But as she realized that opposition would be 
futile the strong-willed Queen bowed to circumstance graciously, 
and told the ambassador from the Hague ‘that her daughter, 
the Princess Royal, was prepared to receive the young Prince 
for her consort, that she faofessed herself his servant and that, 
when asked if she loved liirn, said, yes, since her Queen, her 
mcjther desired it, and that she wished that the Prince would 
come to England that they might meet.' 

The terms of the marriage treaty provided that Prince 
William should come to England for the wedding, a!\d that the." 
P-incess should remain in England till her twelfth year, that her 
do.vry should be forty thousand pounds, that should be 

allowed to exercise, the Anglican Religion, and that she should 
retain six a.en and fourteen women servants at the Prince's 
»^xpense, aial receive from him fifteen hundred a year for pocket 
money. In case of his death she was to receive ten thousand 
a year and twcj palaces. 

When everything wa^. satisfactorily arranged, William set 
out for England. * As the dignities of the Prince of Orange were 
not hereditary, the rank of hi son was doubtful, so in order to 
give him an assured position he was placed at the head of 
the embassy that was to accompany him. English courtiers 
observed the incongruity of the Princess Royal marrying a 
prince whose rank was heightened by his receiving the office of 
ambassador. 

After a stormy voyage, William and his suite landed at 
Greenwich on April, 1641. They were met by the Earl of 

M 
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Lindsay on behalf of the King, and on the following Tuesday 
made a state progress to Whitehall. 

They reached the palace at five o’clock, and William was 
cordially welcomed by the King and Queen. Princess Mary 
was not present owing to a bad cold which kept her in bed, but 
William, anxious to make her acquaintance, asked to be allowed 
to go and see her. He was taken to her room, and, notwith- 
standing h^^'r cold, the little Princess made a favourable impres- 
sion, and her fianci promptly fell in love with her. William 
was at this time fifteen, but precocious for his age, and as he 
had for several years occupied a seat in the Council of State, was 
conversant with contemporary politics. He was well educated, 
and could speak fluently in English, French, Italian, and Spanish 
as well as his native Dutch. Mary was only ten, but like all 
the daughters of the House of Stuart, wonderfully womanly for 
her years. 

During the visit William’s minister, Heenvliet, married 
Lady Stanhope, mother of the second Earl of Chesterfield, who 
was immediately installed first lady-in-waiting to the Princess. 
The wedding took place on I2 May, and William wrote an 
account of it to his father : — 

‘Your Highness has ordered me to tell you all I saw with 
the Princess, with whom 1 am much in love, and therefore 1 will 
tell your Highness all about it. At the beginning we have been 
a little serious, but now we are all very free together, i think 
she is far more beautiful than her picture, and love her vi'ry 
much, and T think she loves me also. Now I must tell \*ou how 
1 was married last Sunday, the I2 of May, and all that passed 
on that day. The ambassador came that morning about eic'^c*'' 
to me. The Karl of Holland put me in one of the King’s 
coaches, and conducted me to Whitehall, orf the King’s side, 
where he was. 

‘ The King took me to the Queen’s bedchamber, where the 
Queen-rno.her and the IVincess were. After a little while I was 
conducted to the chapel, accompanied by the ambassadors. 
Then came the King, and soon after the IVincc.ss, who was led 
by the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York. The Queen was 
in a chamber, whence she saw through a window all the 
ceremonies. I'hen the Archbishop began to read the articles of 
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marriage, to which he made me respond in English, which 
sentences I had learned by heart. When that was read the 
King joined our hands ; after that I gave the Princess the ring. 
It was not a diamond ring, but a plain gold ring without 
enamel. When that was done I was led out of her chapel by 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, and went into a 
chamber where I could hear the sermon. The Princess came 
into this chamber, led by M. Brederode and M. Sopimelsdyck, 
and we were both placed in chairs, and were togetlier until the 
sermon was over. Then I went into the Queen’s chamber, 
where the King was and the Queen, and the Queen '-mother. 
The Princess came there also. Then M. Sommelsdyck made an 
harangue of thanks to the King, which, having done kneeling, 
asked the King, the Queen-mother and the Queen, their blessing 
on me their son, which they bestowed. Then we dined — the 
ambassad< 3 rs by themselves. At the King’s table was the King, 
the Queen-mother, the Queen, the Princess, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of York and me, and the little Princess Elizabeth. 
^\fter dinner the Queen-mother retired to her lodgings, and the 
Queen went to walk in llay-parc, accompanied by the Princess, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and me. The King 
remained in his apartments. After coming from our walk the 
K'ng and Queen supped with the same party who had dined, 
save the Queen-mother and the Princess Elizabeth. After 
supper ti..‘ King and Queen retired to their presence-chamber, 
wh '.c the)' I'emained till ten o’clock. Then tlie Queen took 
the IViiuess to be unctressed in her chamber. The King 
and all his lords conducted me to another chamber, where 
I was undressed. The King led me, after I was disreited, 
into the chamber wl ere the IVince^ was in bed. I'hc 
Queen and all *her ladies were about her. After 1 had 
been some time in the U ’ I left it and was led to another 
chamber, where I slept that night. The King and Queen 
came into that chamber to see me into bed, and to wish me 
good night. 

‘ This is ali that passed that <tay.’ 

William Sciw the Princess ca ery day till his departure a week 
later. On the last morning whm he called to say good-bye to 
her, he ti^ld her that if she were not soon sent to him he would 
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come and fetch her. She gave him a jewel from her dress for a 
keepsake. 

When the excitement of the wedding was over, the shadow 
caused by the disaffection of Parliament fell more deeply over 
the Court. Indeed, the occurrences of the year that followed 
Mary’s marriage inaugurated the chain of events that cul- 
minated in the tragedy of 1649. 

In the autumn of 1641 the Parliament passed the ‘Grand 
Remonstrance,’ which was practically a vote of censure upon 
the King's Government, and Charles retaliated by accusing 
five members of treacherous correspondence with the Scots. 
On 4 January, 1642, he went to the House of Commons with 
a band of ("avaliers to arrest the inimical members, but when 
he arrived they had gone, and Charles left the House in a 
‘ more discontented and angry passion then he had come in.’ 

Thereupon Charles resolved on war, and as the Trained 
Bands of London evinced a preference for the Parliament, left 
for Hampton Court, not to return till he was led back to his 
execution, the first martyr to the creed of the divine right of 
kings. Emissaries from both sides set out to muster forces 
and civil war was inevitable. 

The threatening aspect of affairs in England afforded 
pretext for Mary’s hurried departure for the United Provinces ; 
and as it was necessary for her mother to accompany her 
opportunity was given for the raising of funds in Amsterdam 
and other wealthy cities, and also for persuading I^'roderic 
Henry cither to help or to mediate. Therefore, on 10 Eeb: uar\s 
1642, the Queen ar.d the Princess Royal set out for the United 
Provinces. A s(ju:idron of fifteen Dutch ships, commanded by 
Van Tromp, awaited them at Dover, to act as escort to the 
new Princess. Adverse winds delayed them tifl the 23rd ; Mary 
was accompanied by her mother, and I.ady Stanhope with 
her husband. Hcenviiet, and her three children. Charles 
accompanied thetn to Dover, and after a painful parting 
mounted his horse and rode along the coast in order to see 
them as long as possible. 

A sterm aro.se, as it usually did when a Queen or 
Princess of England crossed the Channel, and more than 
fifteen hours eidpsed before the fleet reached Flushing. They 
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sailed along the coast and landed at Helvoetsluys, where Prince 
William met them, and proposed taking them to Rotterdam by 
water, but as neither the Queen nor the Princess had recovered 
from the painful effects of the voyage, they refused to rc- 
embark, and insisted upon crossing the Island of Voornc, and 
so reaching Rotterdam by land, except for the crossing of the 
river Maas. 

They arrived at Hounslerdike on i March, and were met 
by the Prince of Orange, the Queen of Bohemia, Prince 
Rupert, and two of his sisters. A train of three hundred 
persons was in attendance. 

After the greetings were over, the whole of the royal 
party entered a large state coach ; the two Queens faced the 
horses, Prince William and Princess Mary faced them, and the 
Prince of Orange and the three l^alatines settled themselves as 
comfortably a^' they C(>uld on the scats attached to the doors. 
The streets were thronged with cheering people, bells rang and 
cannons Dared : pride in their Prince’s exalted marriage out- 
weighed love of democracy for the time being. 

At first it was arranged that Mary should stay with her 
mother in the palace in the Staldt Straat, but William wdshed 
his wife to be near him, and insisted upon her being moved to 
the royal palace. 

liefi. e long the serenity of the royal family was disturbed 
b}" the jealousy of Amelia de Sohies, Princess of Orange. 
Amelia, herself the daughter of a German Count, resented 
Mary’s royal birth, and also had the feelings for her that a plain 
middle-aged woman usually has for a beautiful girl. The case 
was aggravated, too, by the fact that M iry would take Amelia’s 
place when Frederic Henry died, and that her influence would 
be opposed to her own dc mocratic principles. 

Frederic Henry’s deference to his daughter-in-law made 
matters worse, and his practice of taking his hat off in her 
presence did not ac I to liis wife’s amiability. Mary had a truly 
Stuart appreciation of her dignity, and managed to seriously 
annoy her mothc*-in-law by insisting too firmly upon her own 
superior rank ; as Mary Queen of Scots made a lasting enemy 
of Catherine de Medici by referring to her ar a banker’s daughter, 
and Elizabeth of Bohcniid oUended Louisa Juliana by claiming 
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precedence, so Mary gained Amelia’s ill-will by dilating upon 
the grandeur of the Princess Royal of England. 

Another shadow was cast on the marital joy of the Prince 
and Princess by the attitude of the States of Holland ; they 
openly favoured the cause of the English Parliament, and were 
consequently inimical to the Stuarts. 

Henrietta Maria s attempt to obtain assistance in the United 
Provinces inet with partial success. The Prince was ready to 
help the royal cause, but the States-Gencral and the States of 
Holland were not. Put with the money P'rederic Henry gave 
her out of his private purse, and that which she raised on her 
jewels in Amsterdam, she was able to freight several vessels 
with arms and ammunition and send them to England. 

On 29 March, 1643, she embarked for England; but a 
violent storm drove the ship back to the Dutch coast. Un- 
daunted by this catastrophe, she started again as soon as the 
weather permitted, and on 20 P'ebruary reached Burlington Quay 
in safety. 

When her mother had gone, Mary was given her own estab- 
lishment, and at the age of eleven was called to manage a large 
household of English and Dutch servants. Naturally, she 
sought the advice of those she liked best ; although she was 
justly accusetl of favouritism and partiality, probably no iiblci 
councillors could have been found than Louis of Na.ssau, 
Heenvliet and his wife, Lady Stanhope. 

The Dutch were at war wn’th Spam, and PTederic •icniy 
and William were bound to spend most of their time at the 
scene of action, so Mary was left alone wn‘th Amelia, who did* 
not fail to expatiate upon her disastrous tidings from tingland. 

During the prolonged negotiations at Miinstcr, by which the 
Peace of Westi^halia was eventually achieved, two parties arose 
in the Nethei jancls. One was desirous of peace and a Spanish 
alliance, heaiied by Amelia ; the other, under William’s auspices, 
longed for war and gk^ry, and a union with PTance. 

As PVedcrit Henry was too ill to rule, the contentions 
between his wife and son W'crc acute. Before anything v/as 
definitt ;y se.de':* Stadtbolder died, and by virtue of the Act 
of ’ U ver- passed iii 1631, his titles and offices devolved ujion 
his The States of Holland and Zealand, how^ever, 
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wishing to demonstrate that the Stadtholdership was a gift 
and not a right, allowed a year to pass before confirming Prince 
William in his office. 

Mary added her quota to the creation of dissension by 
encouraging her husband’s desire for power, and by acting as 
Elizabeth of Bohemia had done thirty years before, in unreason- 
ably claiming precedence. W’hen her sister-in-law. Princess 
Louise of Orange, married the Elector of Brandenburg, Mary 
refused to attend the wedding, and subsequent festivities, 
because it had been asserted that the rank of Pdectress was 
higher than that of a Royal Princess. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Amelia’s chagrin and departure. Execution of Charles I. Dutch 
opinion. Charles ii. starts for England. Warmly welcomed on his return. 
William desires more authority. Visits the cities. Quarrels with 
Amsterdam, llis death. Birth of William iii. of Holland and England. 
Mary’s many difficulties. Buckingham. The Jermyn scandal. Quarrel 
with Charles. (Gloucester arrives. 


AS Stadtholder and commander of the forces William was 
j \ in a position to achieve the authority and military 

jL glory his ambition required. Though unacknow- 

ledged his goal was kingship. Mary encouraged his aspirations 
and often said that ‘ she, who was the daughter of a King of 
Great Britain, and a granddaughter of a King of P'rance, con- 
sidered it a degradation not to be a queen.’ Possibly with 
diplomacy, patience and tact he might have gained his wish, 
but chiefly owing to his wdfe’s influence, he emulated the 
conduct of his father-in-law rather than that of his father. 


Soon after her son’s accession Amelia had left the Hague 
for Spa. She disliked her impotent position of dowagot^. ami 
was chagrined at William’s evident desire to b’-eak with Spain ; 
gifts of land and treasure had grappled he** to her country’s 
quondam enemy with hoops of gold, and she believed that 
personal as well as national misfortune might accompany an 
alliance with France. 


Meanwhile, in May, James, Duke of York, had escaped from 
England and found refuge with his sister at the Hague. His 
arrival brought home more keenly to William and Mary the 
precarious position of Charics f. William would gladly’- have 
helped his father-in-law with men and money, but the States- 
General, particularly the States of Holland, favoured the 
Parlian ent, anc? p omise of neutrality was the best ihe Prince 
COL:d olH'riil. 
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In June the vice-admiral of England arrived with a fleet 
that had revolted from the Parliament, and asked James to 
take command. The offer was gladly accepted, but before the 
expedition had started the Prince of Wales arrived from Paris, 
and persuaded his brother to let him take his place. Before 
the Prince’s departure a magnificent fete and a state dinner 
were given in his honour. At the latter Mary sat at one 
table with her brother and Palatine cousins and W^^lliam with 
officers of the army and ministers of state at another ; it would 
have been a breach of ceremony for him to have sat down 
to dinner with the sons of a king. 

Charles sailed a little way up the Thames, and would have 
attacked the Earl of Warwick’s fleet but for the advice of his 
councillur.s. He returned to the Hague in September and 
received a cordial wclconr''^ The States General offered him 
a house, but he preferred to stay with his sister. Encouraged 
by this courtesy he impl^pjd their High Mightinesses to help 
his father, but they would not be beguiled from their compact 
of neutrality ; but the trial of the King and the iniininent 
danger that threatened him* caused them to send two arnbassa- 
df>rs to intcrce?dc for the life of the royal prisoner. The envoys 
reached London the day before that fixed for Charles’s execution, 
i*nd having obtained an audience of the I’arliament besought 
them to abstain from such an outrage to humanity as the 
execution of the King. But their expostulations w^ere in vain, 
and -nly o sulted in an increase of the dislike and suspicion 
with which the Parliament regarded the United Provinces. 

In February Mary was prostrated with grief at the awful 
news of her father’s execution. Both Prin :e and people in the 
United Provinces^ were overwhelmed with horror at the un- 
precedented event, and a wave of loyalty to their Prince and 
stricken Princess passed over the land. A few days later a 
deputation from the States-Gcneral and the States of Holland 
paid Charles II. a visJt of condolence and addressed him King 
of Scotland. The government of the United Provinces and 
Queen Christina of Sw^eden were the only powers who ventured 
to acknowledge Charles king. The clergy also offered con- 
solation, arul tn one or two sermons the execution of the King 
was compared with the martyrdom of St. Stephen : in this 
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democratic country the Stuarts were never more popular than 
in their hour of great affliction. 

William's sympathy took the more practical form of lending 
the exiled monarch twenty thousand pounds and providing his 
followers with suits of mourning. Strickland, the ambassador 
of the English Parliament, was refused a formal audience by 
the States-General, and the populace demonstrated their dislike 
of his cou4*try’s action by breaking the windows of his house, 
and parading in front of it shouting, ‘ Long live King Charles 
and the Princess Royal.’ 

With a remarkable lack of good taste the Parliament sent, 
as minister plenipotentiary to the United Provinces. Uori.^laus, 
an Anglicized Dutchman, who had been one of the council that 
condemned Charles I. A greater in.ailt to Mary and her 
husband and brothers could hardly be imagined ; and the 
States-General further outraged the Court h} rto.civing the 
regicide, and listening to his proposal for a league of amity 
between the two republics. 

To allow such an affrojit to pass unavenged was btyonrl Ir.c 
patience of loyal Cavaliers, and the day after the reception S(i!'}e 
followers of jMontrose assassinated Dorislaus. Dv .nurd s 
escaped, and the Court was constrained to offer a of a 

thoirsand guilders for their apprehension, to taio Strickl ul 
under its protection, and give the r>)utch ambassador m i j.no.jn 
a letter of credence to the Parliamentary govcrnui^ iu I* ■ .‘.s 
intimated by the States-General that under the 
Charles’s presence at the 1 lague vas objectionable ■ hcAvh o’ 
the royal f miiy and the Quecii of Pohemia, the‘c.o.te \vc «t U; 
Breda c?. lo June, and fc.stivities were given in ''.• Mde. - 
honour. On the 29th he left for Jersey, William : n.;: Jups 

for the journey, frankly at the bottom of his lieart guv’ . ^ he 
rid of his dangerous and expensive brother-in-!;.,\. 

' Early next year William and Mary went again to Pueda, 
and in March were joined by Charles, whose expedition had 
been abortive. By pei mission of the States-General the 
Scottish Commissioiiers met him there ; and after long' dis- 
cussions he decided to accept their cold i.nitation and haid 
coridiLi- )ns, and on 16 June he .set out for Scotland, where he 
re. ' aiiiiost as a State prisoner. Burnet says ; ‘ He was 
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not so much as allowed to walk abroad on Sundays, and if at 
any time there had been any gaiety at Court, such as dancing 
or playing at cards, he was severely reproved for it/ After 
more than three months in Edinburgh, Charles led his army to 
Dunbar, where it was defeated on 3 September. 

Particularly with regard to English affairs William resented 
the restraint put upon him by the States-General — it was an 
indignity not to be allowed to entertain his broth(>--in-law in 
his capital — and he resolved to increase his power as Stadt- 
holder and eventually assume the crown. An opportunity soon 
arose for him to measure his strength with that of his most 
important province. After the Peace of Westphalia the States- 
Getieial suggested that a certain proportion of the army should 
be disbanded, as the expense of its maintenance was very 
great. William consented, but the States of Holland, the 
province ui)on which the greatest part of the expenditure fell, 
requested a further reductioti. and the States-General unwill- 
ingly agreed. But William refused his assent, regarding the 
demand for a greater diminution a direct blow to his authority 
as caf)tain of the forces. Holland considered her rights 
infringed by being obliged to maintain a I'Kger number of 
soldie.rs than she wished, and :>aw in William’s tenacity a 
desire for dictatorship and monarchy. The States therefore 
ii.sui 1 orders for the dismissal of certain regiments ; the Prince 
ami the States-General sent a h:t‘er to remind the officers of 
the 'O’h to the Prince as ('aptain-Gciv^ral, and forbidding them 
to di'^band without his orders. 

The States-General, except the members from Holland, 
favoured William, end brought in measure to the eifcct that 
a deputation shoujd be sent to the different towns in Holland 
to dissuade them fro the measure, and that the Stadtholder 
should appoint the deputies. Notwithstanding the ancient 
custom that unanimity was necessary for the passing of a 
bill, William c: ose his deputies, and putting himself at their 
head starred for Dordrcclu. The burgomaster out of courtesy 
to the Prince received the deputation in council, but when the 
councillors were reprimanded and ordered to pay their share 
for me maintenance of the full complement of troops, they 
w’crc angry, and 01 !y pre\ ateu an open rupture by asking for 
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time to consider the matter. This was not what William 
wanted, so, as it was impossible to remain in Dordrecht till a 
decision was made, he proceeded to the next city, x^ll the 
towns of South Holland treated him very much as Dordrecht 
had done, but Amsterdam took stronger measures. When the 
deputation reached Edam a few miles away, William was 
waited upon by the burg(^ma.ster and president of the municipal 
courts of, Amsterdam, who explained that the city council 
would neither receive nor recognize any deputation from the 
States-General, but that if the Prince would visit the city alone, 
and in his quality of Stadtholdcv, every imaginable honour 
should be paid him. William, thoroughly angry, replied that 
‘he should come with all his company, and with all the qualitie 
with which he was invested,’ and immefiiatel\* advanced to the 
city and demanded an audience with the council. This was 
refused, and he retired with uns|XialsabIe wrath. 

After visiting the towns of North Holland, which treated 
him with contumely as those of the South had done, he returned 
to the Hague, where he related his most humiliating e\q)ericncc.^ 
to the States-General. He resolved upon vengeance, ..rid 
decided upon a course of action similar to that of h:s fall c*. in* 
law in January 1645, quite regardle.ss of the di-a^t! -as ef^'^cts 
of that deed upon its perpetrator. Six depuiit' tiie 

States of Holland were summoned to the Hague, <n'l o ! ukei 
arrival arrested and imprisoned in the castle of ] ^niv'e -vine. 
(One of the deputies was de Witt, father of thp nture » 7 rand 
Pensionary, who in consequence cherished vei.g ariac cUguriL^t 
the House of Orange till his death.) 

William justified his action to the States-GcTU by citing 
the commission they had given him to rnainl^ain tlic UiV.c^', and 
assured them that it was endangered by the machinatio; s of 
those evil-disposed deputies. 

Mary called on the burghers* wives and kisiscd their children 
to acquire popularity. 

William arranged a more severe puni.dimcnt for Amster- 
dam : an invasion He instructed Count William of Nassau, 
Stadthedder of Zealand, to attack thc^ city at midnight. The 
Count I'beycd, but unluckily the army lost its >\ay, a/id wlion it 
fc invl v.c . ght road at dawn it was discovered by a courier 
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from Hamburg, who hastened ahead to warn the burgomaster, 
Cornelius Bikker, that an army was advancing upon the city. 
Bikkcr promptly mustered the city guards and ordered the gates 
to be shut and the drawbridges raised and eight ships to be 
stationed in the river. Therefore, when Count William arrived 
at mid-day instead of midnight, he found the city fortified and 
prepared for a siege. 

William was furious when he heard what had happened, and 
wrote to liikker that his late strange reception in Amsterdam 
had induced him to send Count William with troops ‘ to pre- 
vent the evil-disposed from thwarting the measures he found 
necessary for the service of his country.’ The council of 
Amsterdam replied by threatening to open the sluice and 
inuiidate the greater part of the provinces. On receiving this 
letter, in spite of the advice of the Council of State, William set 
out for the offending city ; but his heart failed at the prospect of 
the devastation that vvould accrue if the citl/ens met his advance 
as they had ihreatcned. He therefore withdrew his troops, and 
at the same time assured the council that he had entertained 
no evil designs towards thc'^^city. The council, equally anxious 
to avoid the disaster the inundation would cause, accepted 
William’s peaceful message graciously, and agreed that his 
army shoind remain as he and the States-tiCiieral decreed, till 
the lennination of the war between Franco and Spain, and also 
that Bikkcr and his brother -'.hoiilcl be asked to resign from 
theiv oMicc. William promised lo liberate the six deputies. 

Although William had gained this point about the army he 
had lost prestige and dignity by this escapade. To attempt to 
()V(‘rcotne by arms one of his own cities was uncon.-titutional 
and arbitrary, and hes enemies imputed to him a scheme of 
plundering the bank of Amslerdam for tlie purpose of sub- 
sidizing the other provinces in order that they would help him 
to establish a kingdom, and also to assist Charles II. to regain 
his throne. 

Chagrined by IrF failui'e to accomplish the coup d'etat, and 
distres.sed by the frustration of his plans and hopes, William did 
not at once care to return to the Hague, so arranged to go for 
a hnniing expedition, on ih.e pretext of ill-health. While on 
his travcLs he opened negotiations with France and subscribed 
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to a plan for a war first with Spain and then with the English 
rebels, which was to result in the reinstatement of Charles II. and 
a crown for himself. 

But his plans were abortive, for after a hard clay’s hunting 
he hurried to the Hague to see Mary, took a chill, which turned 
to variola, and a few days later, on 6 November, he died. In 
speaking of William’s character, Davies says : ‘ 'Fhe good and 
evil qualities of the Prince tended alike to ruin the liberties and 
happiness of his country. Brave, active, indefatigable, with a 
considerable portion of the strength of mind and talent hc^redi- 
tary to his family, h(' was only so much better fitted to carry 
into execution the measures his pride and ambition suggested. 
His person was well informed and agreeable, and his constitu- 
tion healthy, though somewhat enfeebled by his habits of violcT'*t 
exercise and his disposition to exct'ss in eating.’ ihit W'illiam 
did not think his plans for the aggrandizement of his family 
would be inimical to the country ; he beliiwed in the mission of 
the House of Orange to hold the confederation (d* [)rovinces 
together, and that the stronger the central power the less chanc(‘ 
of disruption. • 

Mary did not visit her husband during his illiiess. <\ ‘iiere 
was more than her own life to be considered. ! » ame 

suddenly, and the courtiers decided to keep the ru .. ^ I'pJin her 
till the baby should be born, but the plan failed ii i'ni -1 

intuition and from observance of the confusion *] .i.’i :d 

in the palace, Mary guessed that William wasde. •: and 
upon hearing the truth. Pain and grief unsp. ; r,i' 

A week .ater William III. of Holland and haigl.ir/i CMr.i 
and, clotlicd in mourning garments, was laid in a e. clraiKd 
with black. 

Mary’s grief and weakness and her small frail baby soPened 
the hearts of the stern Dutch politicians, and messages oi :yiii- 
pathy arid condolence came from the States-( K.neral ; bin when 
her heaMh returned and the boy became strriiigcr, the signs of 
contention an.d strife appeared that were t ' last through the 
whole of her life and most of his. 

The first quarrel concerned the clioicf .of Ihc Prince's name, 
.via gv V anted t<‘ call him Charles after her father an cl brother, 

. u Ai.xeiic saying that the name was ill-omened, i .sisted that 
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he should be christened William after his father and famous 
great-grandfather. Mary gave in with the best grace possible, 
and resolved to have her own way in the next dispute with her 
mother-in-law. Eventually the Prince was baptized William 
Frederic Henry. The Queen of Bohemia and Amelia were his 
godmothers and the States-General godfathers. The ceremony 
was conducted with much pomp, and the carriage in which 
he drove was surrounded by halberdiers. The Statcs-Gencral 
gave him a christening present of eighty thousand* livres, to 
which the States of Holland added five thousand. Mary’s next 
act was to write to all the provinces to assure them that she 
was cognizant of the joy they must feel at the l>irth of a Prince 
and at the knowledge that the great race of f)atriots was not 
extinct, and that she hoped that they would express their satis- 
foction by conferring upon Prince W’iiliam the offices held by his 
father. While the provinces were considering Mary’s appeal 
another cause of diss ension arose. 1 ho question of the guardian- 
ship of the Prince. There were three candidates. Mary, who 
a.sscrted her right a.s mother, and cited hei husband’s will, by 
which she was appointed tutrix of his children. Amelia argued 
that as Mary was a minor she could not be guardian, and she 
he'-self wise and experienced, was the proper person to bring 
up the future Stadtholder. The Elector of Ikandenburg, 
William the Second’s brother-in-law, based his claim chiefly 
upon his manhood ; with an abk' and discreet uncle ready to 
'inde;*uke the guardiansJiip of the boy, it was foolish and 
anncce>sary 10 give him into the charge of women. After a 
prolonged discussion the supreme council pronounced that the 
guardiansliip should be divided be^veen all three, but that 
Mary’s .share should ecual that of the other two. The decision 
plea.sed no one, and the quarrels between the Princess Royal and 
the Princess-Dowager bi..camc more frequent than before. 

Meanwhile the Stadth.olclership and command of the forces 
had not been (^.inferred upon Prince William. Since William 
the Silent each htacUh.oldcr 'vid left an heir capable of govern- 
ing and figliting, but now ilie Prince of Orange was an infant 
dissensions pros:; as to whether he should be elected Stadtholder 
or not. 1 he Court party he! . that as the digniU' had been made 
hcreuitarx' ui the reign of P>edi «''c Henry, the ih ince should be 
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assigned to his father’s offices, and a regent appointed. The 
democratic party argued that it was absurd to make an infant 
chief magistrate and commander of the forces, and that a 
regent might refuse to surrender his authority at the proper 
time. The States of Holland pointed out that it was impos- 
sible to predict the kind of man the baby would become, and 
that by the aid of his English and French relations he might 
attempt to convert the Stadtholdership into a monarchy, if he 
believed fnc power hereditary. The actions of William II. in 
regard to the imprisonment of the deputies and the attack upon 
Amsterdam were cited to the prejudice of his son. At the 
instance of this important State a Grand Assembly was con- 
vened at the Hague, which after long deliberation enacted that, 
practically, all offices and authority previously held by the Stadt 
holder should be vested in the States-General, and that the 
troops should swear allegiance to it instead of to the Prince. 
Groningen, Friesland, and Zealand O|)poscd the measure, as 
they believed that the safety of the Union lay in the Starlt- 
holdcr, but they were outvoted. 

With the States-General opposed to her aml.»ili()n for her 
son, it was extremely foolish of Mary to quarrel with her strong- 
minded mother-in-law about his guarflianship. 

Apart from her personal cjualitie.s, which were Ain('iia 

was an important political factor as head of th- p( 
friend of the merchant classes, and was respecto''* l* e i jir.o 
cratic party for h(:r patriotism. Mary, on the < ^ .c.r Inou';. he !» • 
her husband’s unpopular opiuK^ns anent a En h : iiian'a; a!».l 
the auto ,a('y of the Stadtlioldcr, and was beiK Ved t(* b»j n 
to the 'influences of her own friends ralhtr lluo: dial of tlic 
States-General. Presently it was averred tiiat -die would sacri- 
fice her son and his country for IIk! sake of»ju.‘r brodier. Phe 
stricture was partially true, as Mary never rerogni/ed an ooliga- 
tion to love the Hutch, and believed that hei son’s prosjUMiiy 
dej endt‘d upon lier brother’s restoration. Events [)ro\ ed that 
her theory W' as right, but in 1651 the situation was made worse 
by her dislike of Arriciia and the Hutch and her extrava^; Oit 
presents to Charles. But circumstances were tlie caic^e of 
Ma -y s failures, not character. At nineteen she was called 
? ;‘Oii fig t the strongest powers of her adopted country for 
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her son and his just inheritance, and also to help her exiled 
and impoverished family out of her widow’s dowry. Had she 
married a reigning king, Louis XIV. for instance, she would have 
been described in history as the most beautiful and exemplary of 
the Stuarts. 

In 1651 Cromwell desired an alliance with the United 
Provinces and sent ambassadors to open negotiations, but as 
one of the conditions was that no English refugee* should be 
permitted in the territory of any private property of the Prince 
or Princess of Orange, on pain of confiscation, the treaty 
remained unsigned. The Court party warmly favoured the 
JCnglish fugitives, and had the conditions been accepted, would 
not have allowed it to be carried into effect. The ambassadors, 
however, remained, and the populace, incited by the Court 
party, treated them witii contumely. ‘ F.very da)',’ says Geddes, 
‘the Princess Roy-l and her brother, the Duke of York, rode 
slowly past the ambassadors’ lesidcncc with ostcntatfoii, pomp, 
and an imposing suite, staring at the house from toi> to bottom, 
in a manner to encourage die rabble, which her (irocc'ssion 
gathered up in its way, to commit an insult.’ Tlie I'esult was 
that the ambassadors could not appear in the streets without 
being greeled with the epithets ‘regicides' and ‘executioners.* 
One da\^ James encountered one of them. St. John, in the park ; 
a.s t.i.e ambassador did not s'dut'- him the Duke snatched his 
hat his liead ami tlire.w it in his face, exclaiming, ‘Learn, 

parricide, to respect the brother of your king.’ St. John an- 
swered, ‘ I scorn to acknowledge either you or him cT whom you 
speak but as a race of vagabonds, a ’.d own no mastt.r hut the 
Parliament of England.’ Thereupon both seized their swords, 
and only the interposition of their folkvvcrs prevented a fight. 

After this incident james was advised to leave the United 
Provinces. 

It was probably as much this discourteous treatment as his 
interest in the welfare of English commerce that instigated St. 
John on nis return to advocate the Navigation i\ct, which, 
interfering as it did with Dutch trade, led to a war between the 
two cuuntvics. 

The V ar commenced ie the spring of 1652, and lasted lor 
two )'oars. 

N 
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Mary was glad of the opening of hostilities, as she believed 
that a national danger would make the Dutch wish to have 
the old system restored and the Provinces bound together by 
the appointment of William as Stadtholder and the Count of 
Nassau as Regent. 

Meanwhile Charles ii. had been defeated at Worcester, and 
after many vicissitudes had landed, disguised, at Helvoetsluys, 
and s'^nt a vnessage to Mary. On receiving it she hastened to 
him and established him in her dower-palace at I'cyling. After 
a few days’ visit the King went to Paris, but Buckingham, who 
had laTided with him, remained beViind, and evinced a too fervid 
admiration for Mary. Very soon a rumour was circulated that 
the Jh'iricess intended to marry the Duke, and both Henrietta 
Maria and the Dutch people were furious, and expressed their 
anger in plain terms, (diaries, however, disregarded the report, 
as he knew that his sister’s pride would prevent her from making 
such a nicsallianrc. 

As Mary was the only affluent member of Iht* vStuart farnils^ 
exiled ('avaliers were in the habit of ap[)ealing {o her for aid, 
and bin'ng, lik(‘ her brother, unable to refuse r(H]uests, .;he was 
usually short of ready money. Therefore, when Charles asked 
her to supply funds for a shi[) to be sctit to fetch the Scottish 
rcigalia iind other jewels from the Royalist stronghf lo Dunrif.>tVar 
(.]astlc, she was obliged to ask an Amsterdam merchant t'> icrid 
the money. Th(' merchant hesitated, and in th' :neaTiVinic a 
rumour of the scheme reached England, and C'.v. h)i tress was 
besieged ind taken by CroniWell’s soldiers. Tlirce of (JharlesV 
ministf;r- were at this time at the Hague : Sir h>lvvard Hyde, 
later I.ord Clarendon, Sir Edward Nicholas, and Henry Jermyn, 
Lord Jermyn’s nephew. In connexion with the last a breath 
of scanflal touch(-d Mary’s fair fame. Then was no truth in 
the rumour, and it probably arose from Jermyn’s well-known 
reputation for gallantry. 

Nicholas was at this time instrumental in causing a quarrel 
between Mary anfl Charles, by informing the latter that Hcenv- 
hV't anrl his wnTe, Lady Stanhope, entirely managed the Princess, 
and that people only had to ‘fool wdlh Lady Stanhope,* or ‘talk 
t > llcciivii 't,’ to gain the Princess’s favour. Charles wrot-: 
s ^riously to his sister on the subject, and thereby incurred her 
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anger. She wrote that hi’s accusation was ‘ false as the devil,* 
and asked the name of his informant. Charles would not 
betray Nicholas and Mary was deeply offended. 

Another favourite, Beverweert, disliked the Elector of Bran- 
denburg and Count William of Nassau, and influenced Mary to 
treat them rudely. They were naturally annoyed, and the 
Dowager- Princess was thoroughly angry, and expressed her 
opinion of Mary’s conduct freely, pointing out that the influence 
of the Elector and thc(]ount were essential to William's appoint- 
ment to tlic Stadlholdership. Charles also U])braiiied her for 
her folly, and she promised to amend her ways. 

Hoping to end the dissensioii between his sister and Amelia 
he instructed the Earl of Norfolk to tell the Litter that he was 
troublcfl about her quarriils with hi^ sister, anrl that he wished 
‘to do good office between them, atid dispose them both to 
such an vmion that common enemies might get no more advan- 
tage from their contests/ and that 'he would be beholden to 
Amelia for any compliance and indulgetice on her part/ Nor- 
folk conveyed the message, and the effect was precisely o]i|.)Osite 
from what Charles iiitendet'f, for Amelia told every one tliat. the 
King sympathized with her and disapproverl of his sister. Mary 
was furious, and wrote to Charles, bitterly complaining of his 
letter to Norfolk, whom she accused of partiality; she dis- 
rega= led his firevious advice, and at the instigation of l^ever- 
weert returned to her old manner 10 the Elector and Count, so 
the cli>sensicn at Ciourt was worse than before. 

When her anger cooled, Mary regretted her quarrel wdth her 
brother, felt that everything could be pul right by a meeting, 
and decided to go to Paris. The if lea was deprecated by her 
Council and by Amelia, as her absence just then would be 
inimical to her son's interest, and also that to visit a foreign 
court without an invitation w^ould be embarrassing and humil- 
iating. Happily the Duke of Gloucester arrived from England 
in the midst oi the dissensions, and Mary was quite content 
with his society for the time being. Although he w-as only 
twelve she found him a most agreeable companion. 

Tn 1653 Charles sent the Order of the Garter to the Prince 
of Oiangf' and to the Duke of Gloucester. 

The war continued and the majority of the misfortunes fell 
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to the Dutch. Constant defeat caused discontent, and the 
people began to think dc Witt and his party were betraying the 
country and to long for a stadtholder once more : the State of 
Zealand proposed a resolution that the Prince should be ap- 
pointed to his father’s offices and Count William of Nassau 
made regent, and it seemed probable that the other provinces 
would agree to the proposals. But John de Witt, Grand Func- 
tionary of Jlolland and arch-enemy of the House of Orange, 
forestalled such an event by declaring peace, and so restoring 
his government to favour. Cromwell’s terms created fresh 
dissensions in the States-Gencral, for he made it a condition of 
peace that the Prince of Orange should be excluded from the 
stadtholdership of the United Provinces, and that no English 
rebels should be harboured by the 1 Vince or Princess, on pain of 
the fc^rfeiture of their personal territory. While the States- 
Gencral were deciding, disliking the condition, the vState of 
Holland agreed to it and concluded peace, the State- being 
now so powerful that it could violate the union with impunity, 
and declare peace or war, and nominate amba.^^sadors. The 
Statcs-General deprecated the actiot?, but were eventually unable 
to undo it The Court party considered it too high a price for 
peace and prosperity, but were impotent to change llur policy of 
the Government. Mary’s rage and indignation a err- boniulless, 
and Amelia’s almost as great, and for once the a^ted in 
accord, and sent a strong remonstrance to the Ilollan!!. 

It came to nothing, however, as Cromwell offci - i iTj condit:<.‘ns 
or war, and the Government dare not face the litier. Tlw people 
felt ff»J* the disinherited little Prince and sang in hi'^ 

honour and hoisted his flag on public building.^. Had there 
been a really strong man at the head of the Court ii^-rty another 
war might have been declared with the Eng'Ish Parliain nl, the 
object of which would have been the restoration of Charles and 
the installation of the Prince of Orange as vStadiholrier. But 
the C ourt party was as usual divided against itself, and the 
Cavaliers too fliscouraged by failure to rlio to the occasion, anck 
more than all, there was no strong man. 

By the treaty with Cromwell, Princf! William became 
little i.n, than a private nobleman. His revenue was reduced, 
hij household was decreased, his servants no more took their 
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oaths of allegiance to him, but merely made a promise of obedi- 
ence and fidelity ; and a governess was substituted for a tutor 
— she was Lady Howard, Lady Stanhope’s daughter. 

It was further arranged that the Princess should resign 
into his hands two of her four palaces, and that the expenses 
of maintenance should be paid out of his revenue. 

Thus at the age of four Prince William was deprived of 
all his prospects and all his possessions but the principality 
of Orange, and was maintained by a small income given by 
a hostile government. 
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CHAPTER XV 

4r 

Mary travels in the Rhine Valley with Charles. Wishes to go to Paris. 
Letter to Charles. Leaves Hague for Paris. Returns to the Hague. 
States-Gencral object to the presence of the English f’rincess. Death 
of Cromwell. William IIL goes to school. Restoration of Charles M. 
Mary goes to England. Her death. 

W IiP2N these arrang:cmcnts were completed and 
Mary realized that fur the i)rcsent nothing 
could be done to enhance her son's fortunes, she 
re.solved to visit her brother at Spa. Whim the Council 
endeavoured to dissuade her on the score of William’s interests, 
she assured them that if anything more could be done for him 
it would be through the influence of Charles n. and his friends. 
A.S her opinion did not carry conviction, she privately instructed 
her doctor to order her a change of air; sh*‘ ./ot.iined 

sanction for her journey. 

She set out for Spa early in July, and nc-r broiher'.s 

Court more than usually festive, as the Em is or ha-'^ re- cntly 
given him three hundred thousand do- .rs was 

deligrited i.o .sec his sister. Apart from his rdf rti'on foi her. he 
had , I tried faith in her generosity, and was drit the 

jU'esent occasion would not fail to justify Ins bJicf. After 
Mary had been a month at Spa one of hei ladies l.)Ok .an infec- 
tious fever, and the Court hurried away. Their destination was 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Soon after their arrival Charles and Mary 
were invited by the canons to be present at evensong in the 
Cathedral, and after the service was ovtT showed them the relics 
of Charlemagne... Mary kissed the skull of her gierious 
rniccstor, and Charles drew out the hero's swool, kissed it and 
.re i-ured it whh his own. 

On S October they went to Cologne, where they were 
entliiisiastically received. After spending three weeks in seeing 
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the sights they decided to explore the beauties of the river 
Rhine, They set sail on 28 October ; when they reached 
Diisseldorf, the Duke of Ncuberg sent an equerry to ask if the 
King would address him by the title of Highness, and the 
Princess permit him to kiss her. (Royalty allowed no one of 
less exalted rank to salute them thus.) Both questions being 
answered in the affirmative, the Duke and Duchess sent a 
cordial invitation to King Charles and his sister. They were 
magnificently entertained, and Charles was treated witli the 
deference due to a ruling sovereign, rather tlian to an impecu- 
nious exile. They remained at Diisseldorf for three days, and 
then sailed to Zanten, a town in the Duchy of Clevcs, where 
they parted, Cliarles returning to Cologne, and Mary to the 
Hague, 

SrK)n after she vas settled in the capital, news arrived that 
Queen Henrietta ^/laria was trying to make Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, become a Roman ('atliohV, and further, that tJie 
Prince resented her persuasion and had left Paris. Naturally, 
Mary wanted him to come to her, but the recent treaty liad 
forbidden the presence /jf English royalties in the l.-nited 
Provinces, and a fracas with the Statcs-Gencral would be unwise 
in th(: extreme. She therefore asked Charles to invite his 
brother to Cologne, P'ortune favoured her on tin's occasion, for 
Henry fell ill at Antwerp, and Mary, thinking with tlie Queen 
of Bohemia, that under the circu.nslanccs ' the llogen INIogcns 
would take no notice of it if they Wv'.re not asked the c|ucstion,’ 
sent for him to Teyling. The surmise of the Princesses was 
right, and the Duke stayed for some months. ICa 'ly in the 
next spring Charges wrote to say he wished to visit his sister 
for the joy of seeing her and for the replenishment of his purse ; 
and Mary, encfiurag, 1 by the leniency of the Statcs-Gencral 
with regard to the Duke of Gloucester, told the King he might 
come. But the States of Holland discriminated between an 
invalid boy ctud the exiled King, and upon hearing of the 
latter's .trrival, sent the Princess the following letter : — 

‘Most illustrious I^RINCESS, — Wcarc privately informed 
thaL King Charles, your Royal Highness’s lord and brother, 
hath iT-ade his repair into the parts under the obedience of this 
State, and particula. his abode is in the house at 'Fcyling. 
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And albeit, vvc cannot in any wise believe, nor, according to the 
wisdom and discretion of the above-mentioned Lord King, 
expect that either he should arrive or dare to take upon him to 
resort to the limits of this State, and to be within the Province 
of Holland and West Friesland, contrary to the treaty of 
peace made last year with the Commonwealth of England, 
directly contrary to an express order mentioned in our resolu- 
tion of the 30 July, and of the 2 and 4 of August in the year 
1653, in virtue of them, of our letters sent to your Royal 
Highness : — We have, nevertheless, for good reasons, and for a 
sufficient discharge to ourselves, thought fit to represent the 
premises to your Royal Highness, hcrewithal desiring and willing 
you, with all speed, to be pleased to inform and assure us of the 
real truth thereof ; no way doubting, but praying and warning 
your Royal Highness to be pleaded by all good offices and 
endeavours to hel]) to hinder, and prevent tliat the foremen- 
tioned Lord King do not repair within th(^ j)ower of their High 
Mightinesses. Whereon, most illustrious Princess, do commend 
your Royal Highness to God’s protection. 

‘Given at the Hague, this 18 of M^rch, 1C55.’ 

P'ortunately Charles had left before the missive arrived, so 
Mary could truthfully say that he was not there, b il her unney- 
ance was so great that she wrote to Hyde tlial ‘ ti.e Spates of 
the Provinces of Holland had written her a very u.i- iv'i» ie:ter in 
relation to the King, the subject of it being tc Iu.r 10 lei 

them know whether the King was there ; C . se niig it 'vas 
against their treaty they neither believed that he would or dared 
come into their dominion , . . and that she hari gi . n orders to 
have it translated into English, that she might the Letier remem- 
ber it, when may be they would not desire that she s^.ouJd/ 

Soon after this the Duke of Gloucester offeiiflcd the a'ready 
irritated States-Gencral, and was requested to leave their 
doniinicn. He joined Charles at Cologne. 

Meanwhile Mary had taken a fancy to Hyde s daughter 
Anne and wished for her as a maid-of-honour. At first Hyde 
refused to permit his daughter to accept a position that would 
be Voo expensive for his slender resources ; but when Mary 
off. .red I -upply all necessary funds as a recognition of his 
ei erosity to her father and brother, the Chancellor was obliged 
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to consent. Anne, therefore, put her foot on the first rung of 
the ladder that led to her exalted marriage. 

In July, 1655, Mary again visited her brother, who not long 
after her arrival wrote the following letter to the Queen of 
Bohemia : — 

‘ Cologne, 6 August 

‘ Madam, — I am just now beginning this letter in my 
sister’s chamber, where there is such a noise that I never hope 
to end it, and much less write sense. For what cftncerns my 
sister’s journey and the accidents that happened on the way, I 
leave to her to give your Majesty an account of. I shall only 
tell your Majesty that we arc now thinking how to pass our 
time ; and in the first place of dancing, in which we find two 
difficulties, the one for want of fiddlers, the other for somebody 
both to teach and assist at the dancing the new dances : and I 
have got my sister to send for Silviiis, as one that is able to 
perform both ; for the fiddlededies, my Lord Taaffe does 
promise to be their convoy, and in the meantime wc must 
content ourselves with those that make no difference between 
a hymn and a coranto. ,I have now received my sister’s 
picture that my dear cousin the Princess Louise was pleased 
..o draw, and do desire your Majesty thank her for me, for ’tis 
a most excellent picture, which is all I can say at present, but 
that 1 im, Madam, Your Majesty's most humble and affec- 
l- natc nephew and servant, CHARLES R 

‘ To ihe Queen of Bohemia, my dearest Aunt.’ 

During the earlier part of her visit Mary was not well, but 
by the beginning of September she w.;s sufficiently recovered 
to accompany Charles and Gloucester to Frankfurt fair. In 
order to dispense with the ceremony that they all disliked they 
made the expedition incognito. 

During their stay at Frankfurt Charles went to Konigstein 
to visit Queen Christina of Sweden. This extraordinary woman 
was then twenty-nine. At the age of six she succeeded her 
father to the Swedish throne ; in 1650 she was crowned queen ; 
after reigning for four years she became weary of the personal 
restraint demanded by her po.>ition, and .aV'dicated in favour of 
her cousin, Charles Gustavus, Duke of Deux Fonts. Immediately 
afterwards she became a Ron.an Catholic and left Sweden for 
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Rome. She frequently travelled dressed as a page with only 
an attendant, but occasionally with great state, and was quite 
the most remarkable personage in Europe. 

It was on her journey to Rome that she met Charles at 
Kbnigstcin. The interview was satisfactory ; after the King had 
gone Christina said to her ladies, ‘ People say that I am going to 
Loreto to offer up a crown and sceptre there ; 1 laid down 
these royalties in Sweden, but if I had another crown to dis- 
pose of, I ^'ould rather bestow it on tliat poor good King of 
England.* As she had acknowledged Charles king in 1649, 
had made a practice of drinking his health in public, had given 
him a magnificent jewel, and always wore his portrait round her 
neck, people sup{)oscd she was in 1(a*c with him ; when the 
above remark was circulated they were sure of it. 

Although she spent some lime with C'harlcs and Mary, and 
with them visited the fair, no matrimonial alliance was arranged ; 
possibly, although (Christina was beautiful, accomplished, and 
clever, Charles felt that her ecccntriritic.s \v(>uld l)c inimical to 
his hope of restoration. 

On their wa)' back to Cologno they vi^iti.d the Elector of 
Mayence for tw'O days and were entertained s{/!enc!id!y. 

On 15 November Mary started for the l She was 

taken ill immediately after her arrival ; the C of itohemia 
attributed the indisjjosition to ‘deadly la/in.^-s’ aiiSi lecom- 
mended hunting, sawing pieces of wood, ud gai^ t-y. I'lic 
entertainments she provided are menlionr 1 in a le^-tci from 
Mary to (diaries, dated from the Hague on f": Decemr^er ‘The 
post came in so late to-day that I shall net lie ahi(' to say' so 
much at this time, because I go to the Queen of Iviheniia after 
supper, where we play little plays ; the Jjuchess f.f Tn rente and 
Mdllc. de la Tremouille is there, and jn* earnest ’tis no ill 
divertfsement to sec the passages betvvcen them and their 
gallants, for they do not, in my opinion, at all strive to hide 
their inclinations. The time is come that 1 must be going, 
therefore I hunPoly beg your pardon ior this short letter’ 

The Princess’s depression had been increased by a mis- 
understanding with her mother HenricUa Maria had been 
ar*k;oyc.' that her daughter should choose for a maid-of-honour 
Anne Hyde, the daughter of a man she, the Queen, disliked and 
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distrusted, and as Mary had refused to dismiss her handmaid 
a coolness had ensued. At length the Queen, who had been 
ill, desired a reconciliation, and wrote an affectionate letter, 
containing a pressing invitation to Paris and a hint that 
Louis XIV. might wish for an English wife. 

Mary was most anxious to go, but her Council advised her 
to remain at home, as during her absence in Cologne Count 
William of Nassau had been made Captain-General irrespective 
of William’s rights, and Amelia had become more |iopiilar than 
before. Charles also objected to the proposed visit. He was in 
the midst of negotiations with the King of Spain, and a visit 
of a member of the English royal family to that monarch’s arch- 
enemy was likely to prevent the conclusion of the alliance. 
He therefore sent the minister Daniel O’Neil with a stern 
letter urging Mary not to go to Paris, and with instructions to 
Heenvliet to persuade her to abandon the scheme. 13 ut Mary 
was not to be coerced, and wrote the following letter ; — 

^ Hague, 29 November, 1655 

‘ l^efore I try to satisfy you with my going into France, give 
me leave to tell you that, not without trouble I must complain 
of your usage of me in this particular, which I had no reason 
to expect of so good a brother ; for 1 do not find by your 
letter, that, since I came from Cologne, you liavc had any 
i«evv nccHsion to think my going sec the Queen prejudicial 
loyoui affairs with the .Spaniards; the^-efore if you had been 
pleased to have used me with that freedom which 1 have always 
desired, and you often promised me, and had spoken to me of 
this when I had the happiness to be ^\'ith you, I should have 
made as little question to have satisfied you then as I do now 
whether I shall or no. . . I beseech ycAi first to consider how 

reasonable a thing all the world must think it in me to desire 
to see the Queen, my mother, wlu'ch I have not done since I 
was a child; an ^ next you know there have been ill offices 
done me to her Majesty, which I hope by my going quite to 
remove, as also to put it out of all malicious people’s power to 
make me again so unhappy. Beside all this her Majesty has 
written me two letters, which I have received since I came 
hither, so kindly pressing inv coming before the spring, because 
the peace being concluaed, she says she docs not know how 
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long she shall stay at Paris, and truly if I should deny her 
Majesty it were very bsirbarous of me. But I beseech you to 
believe that my going shall be done with all circumspection 
imaginable, though I must confess I do not see how it can pre- 
judice your business with Spain. I shall acquaint the Spanish 
ambassador with it, and the reasons why I go ; for assure yourself 
there is nothing I would not do to show you the true zeal I 
have for your service. If I thought my being locked up all my 
life in one chamber could contribute anything to it, 1 would 
rejoice to do it this night. . . . 

‘ All I have to do at the Hague is to settle my son’s domestic 
affairs, which I hope very suddenly to do, and then I must think 
of my journey to loanee, which, when you have a little more 
considered, I hope you will find the sooner I go the better 
it will be. If it had not been to satisfy you in this particular, I 
should hardly have written now ; for indeed, I am not at all 
well, and fear to grow worse.’ 

This letter was followed by one from O’Neil, in which he 
said that the Princess was ' passionate for the journey,’ and 
distrusted Heenvliet’s advice, as she- believed it was inspired by 
Hyde, who she knew feared that she might be influenced by 
‘his enemy the Queen.’ A few days later he wrote that ‘the 
more she was dissuaded the more violent slic t^L"carrle,' and that 
her doctor had advised her to go, and that she l uDpr^sed to take 
seventy-eight persons in her train. 

Mary’s letter, and O’Neil’s reference to rh^ctor’s advice, 
were t';o much for the kind-hearted King, who once told 
her that she might start for Paris in March or April. Her 
pained reply drew from him the permission to start in the 
middle of January. Mary thus expressed her gratitude . — 

‘The kindness of your letter will make ftic undertake my 
journey with much more cheerfulness than I should have done 
vv*thout it, for, believe me, I have no greater comfort in this 
world than yourself, which makes me still hope it will be in 
nobody’s power to alter your affection tor me. I ask you many 
pardons for omitting to write last post. I had been most of the 
dr:y soeaking with Count William about my son’s business, and 
he and 1 Jo not comprehend one way ; but yet before I go, I 
hope we may all be agreed. . . 
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Unhappily, Charles omitted to tell O’Neil that he had 
granted permission for his sister’s journey, and he and Ileenvlict 
had, in consequence, incurred the Princess’s severe displeasure. 

Henrietta Maria agreed with Mary that the visit would 
not be prejudicial to Charles’s negotiations with Spain, and, 
further, she sincerely believed that her beautiful daughter would 
be a counter-attraction to Marie de Mancini, and eventually 
capture Louis’s heart and crown. ^ 

When the journey was definitely decided iif^on, Mary 
hastened to complete her arrangements. Count William of 
Nassau, Ileenvlict, and Lady Stanhope were left to guard the 
i’rince’s interests, and overtures of friendship ma<lo to Amelia, 
who responded cordially. 

During this journey Mary was under the espionage of 
agents of Cromwell and of de Witt, and it speaks well for 
her conduct that the only item of scandal they could report 
was that she evinced a penchant for Hcniy Jerrnyn, who 
wished to marry her. Meanwhile, arrangements fov her 
reception were being made at her mothers Cr»urt. T.ord 
Jerrnyn, Henrietta Marians Lord Chamberlain, wrote to 
('harles - 

‘There is great preparations and dispositic»n to pay her 
all h.oni :rs that she has cause to expect on her arrival, and to 
dweri her during her stay; the King ind Oueen-mother will go 
to iiieet lier a league or two out of town, ,iar\ in those cases, you 
kiiinv there wants no other company. Vhe great balls and the 
masque arc reserved for her, and much of the good company of 
the place resolved to r ay her all sorts i*l respects and civilities, 
especially thuse more paiiiciilarly related to you and her, as the 
house of Guise, Monsici:^ de Turenne, Monsieur d'Kspernon, 
Madame de Vendomc, and divers others.’ 

The French royal family met Mary at St. Denis, and 
escorted her to Pa Is. She was given the rooms in the Palais 
Royal formerly occupied by I'vichelieu. As she did not care to 
place herself unde/ too great obligation to the I'rench Court, and 
knew the limitation of htr mothers means, she insisted upon 
paying her Vjousehold expenses herself 

Hei beauty scon w:>n popularity at Louis’s Court, and 
Henrietta Maria wrote i.j Charles on 14 P'ebruary : — 
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‘ I leave to better pens than mine to give you the descrip- 
tion of the arrival of your sister, the Princess Royal. She 
has been received right royally. She pleases both high and low. 
She has been to-day so overwhelmed with visits that I am half 
dead with fatigue, which will serve me for excuse, that I can tell 
you no more than that I am, sir, my son, your very affection- 
ate mother, Henriktta Maria’ 

F.vcry one was charmed with her, even Mazarin was 
extremely courteous to her, and the Duke of i\njou gave a 
ball in her honour. But Cromwell was jealous of the splendid 
reception accorded to Charles the First’s daughter in her mother’s 
native land, and one of his spies wrote of the visit unkindly, 
if with some perspicacity : — 

‘ The Princess of Orange is come to I’aris to sei^ her mother. 
What should occask>n her coming in so unseasonable weather at 
this time of 3'ear, I know not, unless it be the hope the I’rench 
King will fall in love with her.’ 

Shortly after her arrival, the Grande Mademoiselle, 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans, and cousin of I.ouis xiv., 
invited her to Chilly, as she wisherV to make her acquaintance, 
and who has given an account of the meeting in her honour : — 

‘ Queen Henrietta showed me her daughter, the Princes/. 
Royal, with the words, “ I present you to a pi rsotj who h.as a 
great wish to see you.” Mary then embraced mt: with, affection, 
for one I had never met before. The lVinr<‘^>» Henrietta of 
England was also with her, and her brotlu . Dula' ai 

York. There were in the carriage beside*^ her children, the 
Queen s first lady, and the first lady of the J’rince.. of Orange. 
... I led the Queen my aunt and her dauglilei through tiie 
great hall, the whole suitably furnished anrl decoialcd The 
Queen of England seated herself (in a sofa, ?ind her c ircle was 
larger than it had ever been — all the firincc.sses and duche.sses 
ill Paris were there. She dined in the room below, and it may 
be supposed that I regaled her and her family sumptuously. 
When she returned upstairs from dinner, the large circle, of 
which I .spoke, surrounded her. Then the Princess Royal, Mary 
of Orange, talked to me without ceasing, saying how desirous 
she iiad L«een to see me, and how sorry .she wouM have been to 
have left PVance without having accomplished her desire, for the 
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King, her brother, Charles ii., had talked of me with so much 
affection, that she loved me before she saw me. 

‘ I asked her how she liked the Court of France, and she 
replied she was well pleased wdth it — the more so because she 
had a great aversion to that of Holland ; and that as soon as 
her brother Charles was settled in any place, she could go and 
live with him. The Queen said, 1 have not heard my daugh- 
ter of Orange converse so much since she has been in France. 
You seem to possess great influence over her, and i? you were 
much together she would be entirely guided by you. . . . Do 
you observe that my daughter is not only dressed in black, but 
wears a pommette fa ball <jf black wood or metal ], because she is 
a widow, and has never seen you bc‘fore ? Cerfes her first visit 
ought to be in strict etiquette ! I replied that I was at a loss 
to see any necessity of her being ceremonious with me. , . . 
The Princess of Orange wore the most beautiful diamond car- 
rings I ever beheld ; very fine t)earl clasjxs, and large diamond 
bracelets with S[)lendid rings of the same/ 

One of Mary’s letters to Charles describes her life in Paris 
graphically : ‘ I have seen the masque again, and in the entry 
of the performances received another present, which was a 
petticoat of cloth of silver, embroidered with Siunish leather, 
which was very fine and very extraordinary ; for the first present, 

I maku* no doubt but you have heard c»f it ; therefore I say 
'othing (T it. I was, since that, at i supper at the Chancellor’s 
where iKe King and Oueen and all the Court were, which was 
really t xtremely fine. Two nights ago the King came here in 
fnascjiierade, and others, and danced here. Monday nex": there 
is a little ball at the Louvre, when 1 must dance; judge there- 
fore in what pain I shall be. This is all I have to say, for 1 
have been this day to ’'c Carmelites, and, to confess the truth, 
am a little weary. I have forgot for three po.sts to send you 
verses of my uncle’s [Duke of Orleans] making, which pardon 
me for, and for me dirtiness of the paper, which is become so 
with wearing it .so long in \uy pocket/ 

Although i.ouis\s passion for Marie de Mancini had ren- 
dered him impervious to his cousin’s charms, other princes had 
fully apj)t ec!atcd them, and while in Paris Mary received offers 
of marriage from Cliaries ]• mmanuel 11 . of Savoy, the Duke of 
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Neuberg, and Duke Ernest Augustus of Brunswick (who 
eventually married Princess Sophia Palatine). To them all she 
replied that she desired to be married only to the interests of 
her son. After staying in Paris for nine months, she felt she 
ought to return to the Hague, but as Henrietta Maria and 
Mazarin wished her to remain a few months longer, she pro- 
bably would not have gone home till the spring had she not 
heard that W'illiam was ill. After hurried farewells she started 
for Holland on 21 November. 

She broke her journey at Bruges, where Charles was holding 
his Court, and as gocxl news of her son awaited her, remained 
for more than two months. She discussed English affairs, and 
witnessed French plays with her brother, and before leaving 
gave him twenty thousand pistoles. 

She arrived at the Hague on 2 P'ebruary, 1657, and was 
well received by the Dutch ; but when it was rumoured that 
she disliked Holland more than ever, and would do her utmost 
to cause the peace between that country and England to be 
broken, she was regarded with suspicion and dislike. 

As the palace of Breda was the personal property of the 
Princes^ of Orange, and in Spanish territory, a suite of rooms 
was kept there for the English princes, and when Charles was 
in Brussels concluding the Spanish treaty, James ant! Henry 
visited their si.ster there. 

The summer passed without any event r-f mipoi lanc« , ar.d 
in September Mary, William, and James retn^'icd to llu* Hague. 
After their arrival Henry jermyn, James's einieny, rarne from 
Paris and renewed his obvious devotion to the Pii;ire>s ; and 
she, anxious to hear the latest news of lier mother and sister, 
treated him with more fricndline.ss than was discreet. At once 
a scandal was created by her enemies, anrl* its growth was so 
vigorous that it spread to IJruges and Paris. Charles immedi- 
ately wrote to expostulate with her for her folly in allowing an 
opportunity for .‘'canrlal to arise, and ordered Jermyn to be sent 
to Bruges. Mary dismissed the offending equerry, and vrote 
the following letter to Charles : — 

‘ Now that you sec how exactly you arc obeyed, I h(jpo you 
will give me leave to desire you to consider what consequerxes 
)'Our severity will bring upon me ; to justify any of my actions 
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to you on this occasion were, I think, to do as much wrong to 
both my brothers as my own innoccncy, since they have been 
witnesses to what some person’s insolency has dared to repre* 
sent unto you as faults. Therefore I will leave it to them, and 
only think of what will now reflect upon me, which, as 1 have 
the honour to be your sister, you ought to consider too, and not 
to make a public discourse of what can neither prove for }'Gur 
honour nor mine. I am so willing to think yoivonly try to 
what a degree my obedience is to you, that I cannot but 
persuade myself you will now give my brother, the Duke of 
York, leave to send for Mr. Jerinyn back, which will not only 
stop malicious tongues, but give me that happiness of seeing 
you take a kindly as well as a brotherly interest in me : t)ther- 
wise 1 shall consider you have absolutely abandoned rnc/ 

James wrote in a similar strain, and Charles allowed him to 
recall Jerinyn. l^ut the scandal did not die, for in the Gnwi- 
uiont Memoirs Count Anthony Hamilton has recorded for 
posterity the wonst po.ssiblc vieu of the episode, 

A year later Mary visited Charles at Antwerp, and in 
March he went to Breda incognito to act with her as sponsor to 
Lady Hyde’s infant son. In April Mary went to Breda, and 
b)' an act of thouglitlessness nearly caU’>ed a rupture with 
lo*an.''c. Do Thou, the hh*cnch araba'^satl^'r, asked for an 
aud.ience immediately after her arrival ; she gave him an 
: ppoi' t.rncnt for six o’clock next day. The Spanish ambassa- 
dor heard of this, and wishing to forestall his opponent called at 
half-[)iist Ihree. De Thou was told the Spaniard was at the 
palace, arid indignant that any mm^stcr should be leceived 
before the amba.ssador of the king, who was Mary s cousin, and 
who had helped tljic family, did not keep his appointment, but 
instead wrote and demanded an apology from the hrinccss. 
As she did not give it, but expre'^sed surprise at his breach of 
courtesy in failing to keep his engagement, he complained to 
the French Government. Happily Henrietta ^laria was able to 
modify his account, and ciiiisc him to be ordered to renew 
friendly relations with the Trincess as well as he could without 
comp’ ornising his dignity. 

May Marv unwisely invited her younger brother to the 
Hague for the Kermcose. ihe English ainbassadoi saw then 
o 
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and informed the Government, who complained to the States- 
Gencral. Consequently the following note was written : — 

‘The Assciiibly liaving been advertized that the Duke of 
York and Gloucester are come into their province, and are now 
staying at the Hague with their sister, after deliberation it is 
found good and agreed that the Sieur dc Heenvliet, as superin- 
tendent of the court of the JVincess Koyal, dowager of the late 
Prince of Orange, shall be charged, in the name and on behalf 
of their Noble Puissances, to make known that their intention 
and resolutioTi is that the aforesaid lords, Princes of York and 
Gloucester, with all their train and suites, remove from the 
dominions and jurisdictions of their said Noble I’uissances, and 
also that they return no more.’ 

The princess went accordingly, and James joined the 
Spanish army at Dunkirk; after the great French victory he 
was reported to be a prisoner, and Mary in her distress asked 
Charles to come to her at Sevenbergen, under the erroneous 
impression that it was in Spanish territory. The States- 
General heard of her intention, and informed her that wSeven- 
bergen was under their jurisdiction, and that if she wished to 
meet her brother she must do so elsewhere. The ih'iuccss was 
so angry at the constant thwarting of her wislvs that she said 
she wouUl not visit the Hague for a year. IIowe\.jr, after 
having met Charles at an adjacent Spanish villrige, six' forgave 
the States -General and returned to the ca])itai. 

Later in the same year Princess Sopix’a Palatine, future 
Klectress of Hanover, and lier niece, Itlizabetli Cliarlotte, visited 
the Queen (jf Pohemta. Sophia had been forced by circum- 
stances to live with her brother the Elector Palatine after he 
had put away his wife and exalted MIIc.^ Dcgeiifckl to her 
[)lace, and Mary, who considered that her cousin sanctioned the 
iniquitous arrangement by remaining at Heidelberg, refused to 
receive her. The Queen visited her niece as usual, and Eliza- 
beth Charlotte, as she was too young to have been contami- 
nated, was received with her grandmother. 

The future Duchess of Orleans wrote in her Memoirs an 
account of her first visit to the Princess of Orange, which is 
quoted by Miss Strickland : — 

‘ My aunt did not visit the Princess Royal, but the Queen of 
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Bohemia did, and took me with her. Before 1 set out my aunt 
said to me, “Lizettc, take care not to behave as you generally 
do. Follow the Queen step by step, that she may not have to 
wait for you!” “Oh, aunt!” I replied, “yon shall hear how 
well I behave.” 

‘ When we arrived at the Princess Royal’s, whom I did not 
know, I saw her son, whom I had often played with. After 
gazing for a long time at his mother, without knowyig who she 
was, I went back, to see if I could find any one who could tell 
me her name. Seeing only the Prince of Orange, I said, “ Pray 
can you tell me who is that woman with so tremendous a 
nose?” He laughed and answered, “ That is my mother, the 
Ih'incess Royal.” 

‘ I was quite stu].‘ified at the blunder 1 had committed. 
MdJIe. Hyde perceiving my confusion took me with the Prince 
into the Princess’s bedchamber, where we j)Iayc(i at all sorts of 
games, I had told them to call me when the Queen was ready 
to go. VVe w'cre both rolling on a 'Purkey carpet wIumi I was 
summoned. 1 arose in great haste, and ran into the hall, but 
the Queen was already in tfie antechamber. VVithout losing a 
moment 1 seized the robe of the IVincess Royal, and making her 
a courtes)^ at the same time, placed myself directly before her, 
and followed the Queen stej> by stej) into her coach. Every one 
wa.s laughing at me, but I had no klea what it was fi^r. 

‘ When we came home the Queen sought out my aunt, and 
seating herself ujjon the bed, burst into a loud laugh. “ Lizette ” 
said she, “ has made a delightful visit,” and related all I had 
done, which made the Elcctress laugh more than her mother. 
“ Lizette,” said she, “ you have rlone right, and avenged us w'cll 
on the haughtiness of the Princess.” ’ 

On 3 September Cromwell died, and James set out for the 
Hague. He arrived on the night of the 22 nd, and Mary 
dressed hurriedK and sat up all the rest of the night making 
plans for the future. At dawn the Duke set out for Flanders, 
where he had left the King and Gloucester, h'our days later Mary 
and her three brothers met at a Spanish village near Breda, 

Charles was anxious to obtain all available support, and in 
order to conciliate the Elector of Brandenburg and the Princess- 
Dowager he made an offer of marriage for Princess Henrietta of 
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Orange. The offer was received with satisfaction, as, notwith- 
standing her friendship for the democratic leaders of the States 
of Holland, Amelia was charmed with the prospect of a crown 
for her daughter, and tlie IVincess herself had been in love with 
Charles for years. He was invited to Turnhout, and entertain- 
ments were given in his honour ; but to his great annoyance 
Amelia refused to definitely consent to his engagement to her 
daughter Vll his restoration was certain. The accession of 
Richard Cromwell, and the apparent content of England, de- 
tracted considerably from the hopes of the Ro3^aIists, and there- 
fore it was arranged that Princess Henrietta should refuse 
Charles's proposal and marry the Prince of Anhalt. The King 
never forgave this insult, and when, later, Amelia offered another 
of her daughters for his bride, he refused to entertain the idea 
for a moment. 

Towards the close of 1659 Mary was called upon to makx* 
new' arrangements for the education of her son. William was 
nine and ready fin* more advanced instruction than Lady 
Howard could supply. After much discussion it was decided 
that he should be sent to the university of Leyden. On 
3 November his three guardians took him there, and the magis- 
trates of tlie town and the heads of the uni\*er. ily received him 
with demonstrations of loyalty. A month later Mtuy wrote 
from Breda to Heenvliet ; — 

‘Two or three days before I came hiliu-r. a hundred men 
from the city of l.eyden came to tell mt Iio'w well my son 
advanced in his studies. They made man}/ protestations of 
friendship, which I considered so advantageous I could not 
refuse them, but thanked them very gratefully for their mani- 
festations of goodwill.’ 

Early in 1660 Mary was troubled about the condition of 
affairs in the principality of Orange. Heenvliet died in March, 
so she was bereft of her wisest adviser. In 1657 she had been 
installed sole regemt, and ever .since the governor, Count Dohna, 
Amelia’s nephew, had been trying to persuade the Parliament 
to withdraw their consent to her appointment. In order to 
secure her position Mary called Louis xiv., who was suzerain of 
the pri/icipality, to her assistance. A French army was there- 
upon sent to Orange, and on 25 March Dohna, in consideration 
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of a bribe of two hundred thousand francs, gave up the territory 
to its suzerain, and so lost Orange to its prince for ever. 

Discord prevailed at the Hague : Amelia and the States- 
General blamed Mary for appealing to France ; Mary blamed 
Amelia for her nephew’s dishonourable conduct. But whatever 
the arguments, the fact remained that Mary, as regent, was to 
blame for the loss of the only territory over which her son ruled 
unconditionally ; and her popularity lessened, for the Dutch 
felt that the loss was a national disgrace. * 

Next month all sorrows and discords were submerged in the 
great joy of the restoration of Charles II. When the consum- 
mation of his hopes had first appeared probable, Charles had 
gone to Ih'cda, and when General Monk’s invitation came, the 
States of I lolland invited the King to embark from their coasts. 
He accepted, and [)roceeded to the Hague, where he was 
welcomed with kindness and splendour and entertained with 
magnificence. This remarkable change of front of the most 
democratic state is explained by a remark made by a member 
of the Statcs-Gcneral : ‘ Whoever was King of Eiigland, were 
it the devil himself, we must be friends with him.’ 

On Sunday, 23 May, there was a thanksgiving service in 
the church for the restoration of King Charles ; the next day he 
embarked. iiefore going he confided Iiis sister and nephew 
to tht care of the States-General, and assuied them that he 
v'ould do his utmost to promote the interests of the United 
rroviriC(!S. Mary took advantage of the wave of popularity for 
her family in pressing that the conditions forced by Cromwell 
should be withdrawn and the prohibition with regard to her 
son becoming Stadtholdcr removed. Not only was this done, 
but all till great towns desired to welcome the little Prince, and 
in June he made a triur^phal progress through North and South 
Holland. Meanwhile Mary w^as longing to visit Charles in 
England. Once more his and Henrietta Maria s wishes clashed, 
and Mary was fo; eed to choose betw^'cen her mother and brother. 
The Queen wished her to go to Paris first and London after- 
wards, Charles wanted her to hurry to England as (juickly as 
she could. After a great many letters the Queen gave in, and 
on 30 Sentember, 1660, Mary set sail for her native land. 

She was received enthusiastically by the people, who 
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regarded her as a heroine for her kindness to her brother and his 
followers. A month later Henrietta Maria and Henrietta Anne 
arrived in London, and a happy reunion of the royal family 
supervened. 

Early in November an embassy came from the United 
Provinces to congratulate Charles on his restoration, and envoys 
from the States of Zealand were ordered to wait upon the 
Princess Royal with special assurances of their respect. 

After another month of pleasure and adulation Mary was 
taken ill on 20 December of a horrible disease of which her 
husband and brother Henry had died. On the morning of the 
24th she made her will, and formally retracted the unkind 
things she had said of Anne Hyde since her marriage with the 
Duke of York. At four o’clock in the afternoon she died. 

She was buried in Westminster Abbey on 28 December by 
the side of the Duke of Gloucester. No tablet marks her 
resting-place. 

Eventually William was restored to all his father’s offices, 
and in 1688 was called by the Parliament to the throne o( 
England in conjunction with his wife, Mary Stuart, daughter of 
James ii. and Anne Hyde. 
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PART V 

HENRIETTA ANNE OF ENGLAND, DUCHESS 
OF ORLEANS, AND HER TIMES 
1644-1670 

CHAPTER XVI 

Birth of Henrietta Anne. State of England. Siege of Exeter. Henri- 
etta’s escape to France. Ci-ande Mademoiselle. The Fronde. Charles 11. 
returns after the defeat of Worcester. Refused by Mademoiselle, 
Mademoiselle goes to war. Peace of the Pyrenees. Marriage of Louis xiv. 
Restoration of ('harles 11. Engagement of Henrietta to Philippe of 
Orleans. Her visit to England and return to Paris. 

H ENRIETTA first saw the licdit wlicn tlarkncss 

was <jathcrin<4* round her father’s fortunes. T'hc 
civil wars had begun in OctobcM' H)42 with the 
‘ndeci.^iive battle of Edgehill, anrl during the winter the royal 
arniie: were generally successful. In ]M)ruary 1643, after a 
jjerlloiis journey, the Queen rcturmxl from Holland to Oxford 
'“.ith a loan from the Stadtiiolder of the United Provinces, 
and intnioy rai.sed upon her jewels. The brilliant victories of 
the summer and the acquisition of l^ristol by Prince Rupert 
placed tlie Royali.sts in a position ’hat, had the King been 
an able statesman and general, would have enabled liiin to make 
a triumphant progress to Whitehall. 

In September Charles was defeated by Essex at Gloucester 
and retired to Oxford, where he remained on the defensive. 
Hearing of the possible agreement of Scotland and Parliament, 
he unwisely made an alliance with the Irish Papist rebels. 
When this co^npact was (iiscovered it led to the resignation of 
numbers of Royalist officers, the defection of many peers, and 
evcrtiially became a weighty argument ?n persuading the com- 
mors to .)ign the Solemn T,cag('C and Covenant. In the spring 
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of 1644 the Parliamentary armies were nearing Oxford, and it 
was not thought safe for the Queen to await the birth of her child 
there. As she was suffering from rheumatic fever, she decided to 
go to Bath on account of the waters. She started on 3 April, 
and Charles accompanied her as far as Abingdon, where they 
said their last farewell. Finding the plague raging at Bath the 
Queen proceeded to Exeter, the nearest strongly defended city. 
Soon after she arrived and had installed herself in Bedford 
House, it becume evident that Essex intended to besiege Exeter, 
and Sir John Berkeley, the governor, began to prepare for its 
defence. The united effects of anxiety and rheumatism had 
reduced the Queen’s health to a deplorable condition, and both 
she and Charles, to whom she had written of her distress, 
sent to ask Sir Theodore Mayernc to come to Exeter. Charles’s 
message, which was particularly urgent, ‘ Mayernc, for love of me 
go to my wife,' had the desired effect, and in spite of immense 
difficulties the great physician hastened to the bedside of his 
Queen. 

licnrictta Anne was born on r6 June, and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards information was received that Essex’s army 
was at hand : further, it was understood that Sir John Berkeley 
was far from hopeful of a successful defence. The position was a 
most dangerous one for the Queen, as she was sii icercly detested 
by all Parliamentarians for past gaieties and fVivoUties, and, 
above all, for her religion ; and, knowing tlint her presence 
would jcDpardi/.c her baby’s safety, she determined to leave 
Exeter. The prospect was fraught with lifficuliy, but the 
daughter of Henri IV. was not easily daunted. First, she 
appealed to lissex’s chivalry and courtesy by asking for 
a safe conduct to Bath, but on receiving his reply that he 
‘ intended to take her to London to answer to the Parliament 
for having levied war in England,’ she decided to attempt an 
escape. After having received Berkeley’s promise to guard 
Henrietta Anno with his life and given her into the charge 
of her faithful friend Lady Dalkeith, she slipped out of the city 
disguised, and accompanied only by her physician, her confessor, 
and one lady. Three miles from Exeter she was obliged to hide 
in a hut, and remained there without food for two days, often 
alarmed by the sound of Essex’s soldiers marching close by. 
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She was once terrified by hearing some of them say ‘ that they 
would carry the head of Henrietta Maria to London, as Parlia- 
ment would give them a reward of fifty thousand crowns for it.’ 
As soon as she was able to escape from the hut she set out for 
Plymouth, but before she arrived there she met several of her 
household, who advised her to go to Pendennis Castle near 
f'almouth instead ; and as a friendly Dutch vessel was in the 
harbour she embarked at once, and next day, 14 July, sailed 
for FVancc. * 

A few days before the royal cause received its death-blow 
on Marston Moor, the King escaped from Oxford, defeated the 
Roundheads at Cropredy Bridge, and after a successful march 
southward raised the siege of Exeter on 26 July. He entered 
the city and made the acquaintance of his youngest daughter 
five days after her baptism. When he had heard of her birth 
he had ordered that she should be baptized in Exeter Cathedral, 
according to the rites of the Church of Elngland, and the 
ceremony had been performed on 21 July, Sir John Berkeley, 
I^ady Dalkeith, and Lady Poulctt being s])onsors. The name 
of Henrietta alone appears in the register. Anne was pro- 
bably added later in compliment to the Queen of P' ranee. 

While he was in Exeter, Charles appointed Dr. Thomas 
PTiller, the great historian of the .Anglican Church, to be chaplain 
to Pr’^^cess Henrietta, and also ordered that a certain portion of 
the excise of the city should be used for her maintenance. 

IT nrietta, who had been delicate from birth, now began to 
gain strength, and everything went well until August 1645, 
when Fairfax besieged Exeter. The blockade was close and 
food became scarce and when wintry weather was added to 
other discomforts and +iie starv’ed citizens began to contemplate 
surrender, a flight of fat larks poured into the city, and the 
famine was stayed. The birds were so plentiful that they were 
sold for twopence a dozen. The accepted explanation of the 
remarkable occu -rence was that the birds had been sent by 
special interposition of Pnnidence for the su.stenancc of the 
brave defenders of the royal baby. During the siege Fuller, 
v^ho records the advent of the larks, wrote some tracts for the 
Princess, and dedicated them to Lady Dalkeith. They were 
printed by the Exeter Pre- caua one copy bound in blue vellum 
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was presented to Henrietta, who gave special audience in order 
to receive it from the author. Her Royal Highness was enthroned 
in her governess’s arms. 

By April J646 the inhabitants of the besieged city were 
again on the verge of starvation, and as no more providential 
birds were forthcoming, Sir John Berkeley was forced to capitu- 
late. Mindful of his promise to the Queen to defend Henrietta’s 
freedom, he made one of his conditions of surrender that .she 
should do what her guardians advised, until the King’s pleasure 
with regard to her destination was known. Lady Dalkeith was 
therefore able to take her to Oatlands, a dower-house of the 
Queen’s, where she was soon joined by the household. Lady 
Dalkeith, or rather the Countess of Morton, her father-in- 
law Lord Morton having died, had supplied the money for the 
journey, and as the revenues from Exeter were no longer obtain- 
able, it seemed probable that she would have to provide for the 
entire maintenance of Henrietta’s establishment. Feeling the 
injustice and even the impossibility of such a situation, the 
Countess wrote to various Parliamentary generals and to 
the committee of the county of Sunt^y asking for the necessary 
funds. As these appeals were unavailing shi‘ ^vTote to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; and on May an order 

was passed that Henrietta should be j>laced Iid r i^rttr and 

brother in St. James’s Palace under the care oi L jrn ana Lady 
Northumberland, that provision should be for her main- 

tenance, and that all hei attendants sho*.^ i be :l:smisscd. 
Lady ?^Torton promptly wrote to explain that . h< had promised 
the King not to leave Henrietta, and to reejnest tivt; she might 
remain with her, adding that she would ‘bring such obedience 
to Lord and Lady Northumberland as she hoped would make 
her acceptable.’ Receiving no answer the brave lady decided 
to act on her own initiative, and take her charge to France. 
She carefully matured her plans. The only person she took 
into her confidence was a French valet tie ckambre whose services 
she desired as escort. On 25 July she disguised herself in 
shabby garments, dressed the Princess in a tattered suit of 
b'oy’f; clothes, and set out attendcii by the valet, who posed as 
her -‘Cs! md. Henrietta, though only two years old, very nearly 
ruined their plans by her talkativeness. She disliked her ragged 
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garment heartily, and explained to every one they met that 
she was not a poor little boy but the Princess. Lady Morton 
overcame this difficulty by calling the child ‘ Pierre,’ which 
sounded something like the infantile pronunciation of the 
Princess. At last the long journey to Dover was ended, and 
the fugitives safely embarked for France. When Calais was 
reached disguise was cast aside and royal state reassumed, for 
Queen Henrietta Maria had heard of her daughter’s escape and 
sent a suitable escort to bring her to Paris. Needless to say 
Lady Morton was the heroine of the hour, and songs, poems 
and pamphlets were written in her honour. 

The consternation at Oatlands when the absence of the 
Princess was discovered was allayed when a letter from Lady 
Morton was found, in which she told Henrietta’s gentlewomen 
of her flight, and asked them to keep the secret for three days. 
As they kept faith the Parliament did not know that Henrietta 
was gone until she was safe in Paris with her mother, and then 
it bore its chagrin philosophically, reflecting that it would no 
Iong(*r have the expense of her maintenance. The King was 
thankful that his daughtet had escaped, and wrote to express 
his gratitude and obligation to Lady Morton. The Queen was, 
if possible, more thankful, and determined to show her gratitude 
10 God for the almost miraculous preservation of her ctiftmt dc 
lu'Hf'diJte, as she called Henrietta, by educating her in the 
I’oman Catholic faith. Henrietta Maria has been greatly 
blamed for this, but it is difficult to s<!:e why. She was a devout 
Roman Catholic, all her other children had been brought up in 
the faith of the Church of England, as Princes and I’rinct'sses of 
England, but now tl e situation was changed, the power of that 
Church was diminished, and the ultra- Protestantism which had 
been instrumental in depriving her husband of his crown, and in 
exiling her to France, was supreme, and she was now supported 
entirely by the generosity of a Roman Catholic Court ; more- 
over, it was natui*il that she should desire that the one child left 
to her should be of her own religion. From a practical point of 
view also it was doubly wise : it pleased the Queen-Regent 
of France, and it would in the future open a wider matrimonial 
vista for Henrietta. The Queen said that Charles had given 
her permission to biing up rheir youngest child in her own faith. 
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and as Charles was always a kind and considerate husband, 
there is no reason to doubt that he did so. On reaching France 
the Queen of England had been given a pension and rooms in 
the Louvre and in the Palace of St. Germain. At first she 
lived in great state, but later, when the condition of affairs in 
England rendered it expedient that all available supplies should 
be sent to Charles, she and Henrietta lived very quietly. 

About two months after the arrival of his baby sister, the 
Prince of Wales visited his mother in Paris, and at her instiga- 
tion became a suitor for the hand of his cousin, the Grande 
Mademoiselle. As she was nineteen, handsome, and brilliant, 
and the richest heiress in Europe, and he a gauche boy of 
sixteen, with poverty and strife for his portion, the suit did not 
prosper. 

Anne Marie Louise dc Bourbon, d’Orlcans, Duchessc dc 
Montpensier, generally known as the Grande Mademoiselle, 
was both by birth and personality a very great personage 
indeed, and during the years that followed her cousin’s arrival in 
Paris she realized her ambition and became a famous military 
commander and strategist. Her ftther was Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, second son of Henri IV. and brother of LrnisXTil. ; 
her mother, Marie de Bourbon, Duchessc dc Montpensier, a 
cousin of the royal family and a great heiress. - j noise! Ic 
was born at the Louvre, on 29 May, 1627, and ./il.hiri a week of 
her birth her mother died and left her the va possessions of 
Montpensier. The little Piincess was placed in the charge of a 
good and pious governess, and given rooms in the dome of the 
Palace of the Tuileries, with an establishriicnt worthy of a 
Princess of France. She naturally grew up willi an cxalt(id 
idea of her own position, and with an inherent conviction, not 
uncommon at the time, that Royalty were of dilTerent clay from 
other people. This idea, as Saint-Beuve says, ‘ dictated to her 
on all occasions speeches of the frankest and most naive vanity, 
and imposed upon her sentiments that aimed at grandeur, and 
certainly did not rlerogate from dignity.’ Although her early 
training and temperament made lier a little vainglorious, and 
her sonsc of her own powers led her into verbal indiscretions, 
sl\r rij essentially a virtuous woman, and possessed a keen 
•ense of honour ; she never broke a promise or betrayed a friend. 
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This last should be regarded as a particularly great virtue in the 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans, whose own sense of honour 
was a non-existent quality. 

From her earliest years she had been vitally interested in 
what she called her ‘ establishment ’ ; she wished to marry in a 
manner worthy of her position ; she believed herself totally 
indifferent to the personality of her future husband, and said 
that it was indelicate for persons of rank to marry for love ; she 
clung to this theory till she was over forty. As far as her 
emotions were concerned, all great monarchs would be equally 
acceptable ; but from the moment of his birth, ambition pointed 
to Louis XIV. ; he \vas born when she was eleven, and she 
explained to the Queen, who was fond of her, that she would 
marry him when he grew up. Anne of Austria encouraged this 
plan, but as Richelieu liad other matrimonial intentions for the 
Dauphin, Mademoiselle was seldom invited to Court ; although, 
as she grew older, other crowns dazzled her imagination, she 
retained her hope <^f a J'rench one till Louis married. At the 
age of nineteen, when she thoroughly realized the value of her 
possessions to h>ance, her’hope of wedding the King was high, 
and the poor Prince of Wales, with his shadowy diadem, was 
clearly out of the question. 

Soon after his unsuccessful essay in matrimony, Charles 
left h'lcince to command the Royalist fleet; and his mother 
;.:id sister lived (juietly in Paris till the rebellion of the 
Fronde in the summer of 1648 caused Menrietta, at the age of 
four, to endure the rigours of a siege for the second time. P'or 
in that year the insurrection known as the Fronde broke 
out, and while the Queen-Regent fled to St. Germain, Henrietta 
Maria and her little daughter were left in the Louvre, bereft of 
the common necessities ^f life. 

In the afternoon of 1 1 January, Cardinal de Retz called 
at the Louvre and found Princess Henrietta in bed, and the 
Queen sitting her side. It was snowing heavily, and there 
was no fire:. ‘ You find me/ said the Queen cheerfully, ‘keeping 
my Henrietta company ; since we have no fire the poor child 
could not rise to-day/ ‘ You will do me the justice to believe,* 
wrote the Cardinal afterwards, ‘ that Madame d’AngIcterre did 
not stay in bed next diiy fiw* want of a faggot.’ He pleaded the 
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cause of the royal exiles so eloquently in Parliament that forty 
thousand livres were immediately sent to Henrietta Maria. 

‘ Posterity/ concluded Retz, ‘ will hardly believe that a Queen 
of England, and a grand -daughter of Henri Quatre, wanted fire- 
wood in the month of January in the Louvre.’ 

News of the tragedy that was being enacted in England 
travelled to Paris slowly, but rumours were rife as to the fate of 
the King. On i8 h'ebruary, however, Lord Jenny n received 
definite information, and told the Queen of the execution. Her 
confessor, Pere Gainache, says, ‘that when she realized the 
truth, she stood motionless as a statue, and without tears. . . . 
To all our exhortations and arguments our Queen was deaf and 
insensible ; at last, awed by her appalling grief, we ceased talk- 
ing and stood round her in ]ierturbed silence, some sighing, 
some weeping, so wc continued to nightfall, when the Uuchesse 
<le Venddme, whom our Queen tenderly loved, came to see her. 
Weeping, she took the hand of the royal widow and tenderly 
kissed it ; and at last succeeded in awakening her from the 
stupor of grief into which she had been plunged, since she had 
comprehended the ilreadful death of her husband. She was 
able to sigh and weep, and soon expressed a desire of with- 
drawing from the world, to indulge in the prof >nrid sorrow she 
suffered. Her little daughter was with her, f (>in whom her 
maternal love found it hard to separate; yet sla: Icmged Jo hide 
herself in some humble abode where she might wec[>at will. At 
last she resolved to depart with a few of i Irdies, for the 
convent of the Carmelites, faubourg St. Jacques, in Paris.* 
Henrietta Anne was left at the I.ouvre in the cave of Eady 
Morton ; had it not been for her small claugiiter, the Queen 
would probably have taken the veil. 

The first function Henrietta Maria attended after her 
widowliood was the state entry of Louis xiv. into Paris, after 
the rebellion of the Fronde, in August 1O51. She watched the 
festivities from the tribune of the chamber of St. Louis, and 
the contrast between the terminations of the two revolutions 
was painful : in England the king executed; in PTance called 
back to his capital by a loyal and devoted people. The Queen 
of Eriglcnd lived quietly at either Paris or St. Germain, and 

chief interest of her life was the education of Henrietta. 
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Everything was done to make her attractive in mind and 
character ; consequently, when she appeared at the French 
Court she was not only the most beautiful and charming, but 
the most cultured princess in luirope. 

In July 1649 Cliarles ii., who had recently been proclaimed 
in Scotland and Jersey, visited his mother in Paris, and was 
seriously annoyed that his sister was being brought up a 
Roman Catholic, as he feared it would militate against his 
interests with the English people. He endeavofired to per- 
suade his mother to allow Henrietta to join the Church of 
England, but the Queen would not yield, having determined 
to keep her eufiiyit de hincdicitc in her own faith. As Charles 
was unable to maintain his sister he was forced to submit to 
his mother s refusal as grcicefiilly as possible. At the end of 
a week he left for the i laguc, where he hoped to raise some 
troops. The English royal family suffered three more mis- 
fortunes in the autumn of 1650: on the 3 September Charles 
was defeated at Uunbar ; on the 8th Princess Elizabeth died 
at Carisbrook Castle after eight years of captivity, at the age 
of fourteen ; and in November by the death of her husband 
the Prince of Orange the position of the l^rincess Royal was 
clianged from that of a wife of a powerful ruler to that of a 
dowager .surrounrled with difficulties. 

On j September 1651, Charles il. lost the i:iati!c of Worcester, 
and on Jfi October he reached Paris after a month of perilous 
adventure. 1I(^ was warmly welcomed by his mother and little 
sister ; though only .seven years old Henrietta had an immense 
affection for her eldest brother. The Grande Mademoiselle 
also received him cordially. Instead of an awkward youth she 
found a man of the world with perfect manners, a king, if in 
name only, and* somctlr'ng of a hero too. Charles retained 
his old love for his cousin and her gracious treatment led him 
to the inevitable blunder : he asked her to marry liiin. She 
may have liked li.m, she certainly pitied him, but to marry a 
penniless, countryle.ss king while the glory of the crown of 
France still fired her imagination was impossible for the 
Duchesse <lc Montpensier. Her ambitious aspirations were 
thwarted, however, for having driven away the impecunious 
King of England she embarked upon a course of action 
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that ruined for ever her hopes of marrying the King of 
France. 

The return of Louis to Paris in August had not marked 
the complete suppression of the Fronde. Coiid6 had raised 
the standard of revolt in Bordeaux, and on the return of 
Mazarin to Court was joined by the Duke of Orleans and other 
princes and nobles. Hostile armies were soon marching : the 
Frondcurs commanded by Cond<^ ; the Royalists by Turenne. 
The city of V^rleans was menaced by both, and the citizens sent 
to ask their Duke or Mademoiselle to come to their assistance. 
As Gaston was suffering from his chronic complaint of fear, and 
Mademoiselle longing to prove her military merit, it was 
arranged that she should go. Her joy knew no bounds ; she 
spent the night in j^reparation for the journey. Next morning 
she appeared ^ every inch a handsome queen and soldier,’ her 
dress was grey covered with military gold lace, and on her 
head was poised a field marshal’s helmet. Thus arrayed and 
followed by her staff she marched from the Luxembourg to 
the headquarters of her army. ‘They were all in the field,’ 
she wrot(3 in her Memoirs, ‘ and Vhey all saluted me as their 
leader.’ After telling the generals to obey Mademoiselle as if 
she were himself, Gaston had added an aside to the effect tliat 
he must be consulted before her orders were acted lujon ; but 
this act of caution was rendered futile by tin* impetn.osity of 
Mademoiselle. What the fair field marshal cv^.inmanded, her 
officers immediately did ; later Conde tohi her that Guslavus 
Adolphus could not have ordered the maicii better. On the 
morning of 27 March the soldiers thundered vit the gate of 
Orleans : the garrison rendered their Princess military honours ; 
the Government sent her bonbons ; but the gates were not 
opened. When she realized that the provost feared to admit 
a hungry army into the city, Mademoiselle sought for other 
means of accomplishing her end. Followed by two ladies who 
acted as her aides-de-camp, she walked round the walls 
searching for a weak place where she might get in, ‘ I may 
have to break down the gates or scale the wails, but I will 
enter.’ she told the people on the ramparts. 

T lv.r search was rewarded ; some river men offered to break 
in a gate that opened on the quay. Mademoiselle thanked 
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them, gave them some money, and watched the proceedings 
from the top of a wine-butt. Lbider the eye of this maid of 
Orleans the water men worked their hardest ; the inhabitants, 
anxious to admit the Princess without her army, battered the 
gate on the inside. A plank gave way, an opening was made, 
and Mademoiselle entered her city. She describes her rapture 
in accomplishing her desire in her JMevioirs : ‘ As there was a 
great deal of very bad dirt on the ground, a valct-^fr-pzed lifted 
me from the ground and urged me through the opening ; as 
soon as my head appeared the people began to beat the drums. 

J heard cries, “ Vive le Roi ! Vive les Princes, J^oint de. MazarinP 
Two men seated me on a wooden chair, atid so glad was I, so 
beside myself with joy, that ! did not know whether I was in 
thc^ chair or on the arm of it ! every one kissed my hands, and 
I nearly swooned with laughter to lind myself in such a pleasant 
state.’ 

Next rlay Mademoiselle addressed the people, explaining 
to them that the Fronde was a rising of tlie princes and 
)K.)bk!S of 1 "ranee to deliver their country from the tyranny of 
a foreigner. ^ 

TIaving acquitted herself so brilliantly as soldier and orator, 
sIh^ prepared to direct the government of the ciiy ; Init the 
councillors did iiot take her seriously. 'They listened to her 
eommaiais, ignored them, and sent more bonbons. Hurt by 
th * lack of confidence, in, spite C)f iiiOst fiattcring congratula- 
tioi.s froiCi her father and other great l^’rondeiir generals, she 
four.d life a burden and longed for Paris. Disregarding her 
fatlier’s ordtrs to remain at Orleans, she slipped out O'' the 
city, joined the h'ronde army, and on 2 May reached I’aris, 
where she was enthusiastically received by her adoring citizens. 
All her life she had been the darling of the Parisians, and it 
was gratifying that on the eve of her unexpected adversity, 
they should give her the greatest evidence of their apprt^ciation. 
In the first exuberaiit dates at Orleans Mademoiselle had .sent 
a letter to n friend at Court, in which she dilated upon her 
military glory, and .said quite plainly that she intended to marry 
the King of I'rance, and that ..ny one — no matter w’ho — would 
be unwise t( thwart her, as she had power to put affairs in such 
a state that people would he c »mpcllcd to beg favours of her on 

p 
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their knees. Henrietta Maria, still resenting Charles’s rebuff, 
sarcastically remarked that it was ‘ very right for her to save 
Orleans like La Pucelle, having begun by driving away the 
English.’ Queen Anne saw her letter, scoffed at it, and was 
extremely angry with her niece. The one thing required to 
absolutely alienate the royal family, was to actually attack 
the King’s army, and this Mademoiselle did. Apart from the 
feelings of Icjyalty and chivalry that prompted her rash act, 
there was the underlying conviction that if she were a sufficiently 
powerful leader of the Fronde she could force l .ouis to marry her. 

On 2 July the event took place that won Mademoiselle her 
glor}^ and deprived her of her hopes. Cond6 and Turenne, 
after many battles, had reached the outskirts of Paris, and on 
the morning of that day Conde with a small force was wedged 
between the city wall and Turenne’s army, now joined by the 
King, Queen, and Mazarin. Cond6 called upon the Parisians to 
open the gale of St. Antoine and save him. The councillors 
had sent to the Duke of Orleans for advice. As he would do 
nothing, the messenger went to Mademoiselle. After a futile 
attempt to persuade her father to *give the order to open the 
gates, she went to the council-room, and, falling on her knees, 
implored the governor and councillors to save the Frondeurs. 
‘I had begged for an hour,’ .she writes, ‘and 1 knew that 
in that time all my friends might have been killeck (’ondc as 
well as the others ! and no one cared ; that . oemed to me so 
hard to bear ! ’ Suddenly the idea came PLe people, the 
proletariat of Paris, were outside; she could sec the crowds 
through the window ; they would obey her. Stretching out 
her hand to point to them, she turned to the governor and 
cried, ‘ Sign that order ! or — / swear it by my exalted name !~ 
I will call my people and let them teach you what to do ! * 'I'he 
governor and the council signed the paper, and Mademoiselle 
:iew to St. Antoine and ordered the gate to be opened. Conde, 
with the Frondeurs, who were mostly wounded, poured in, but 
the fight continued. Conde outdid hhnself in courage and 
bravery ; he was everywhere at once. ‘ La Demon,’ said the 
Kir g’s men ; ‘ .Superhuman,’ said his own soldiers ; a very human 
man acv,ording to MademoLselle’s Memoirs. She had found 
shelter in a house in the Rue de St Antoine. ‘ As soon as 
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I entered the house Monsieur le Prince visited me. He gave 
his sword to my equerry and said to me, “ You see before you 
a despairing man. I have lost all my friends.” Then he fell 
weeping on a chair and begged me to forgive him for showing 
his sorrow ; and to think that people say that Conde cannot 
love ! I have always known that he can love, and that when he 
loves he is fond and gentle.’ The rear of Conde’s army was 
being attacked by the Royalists, and unless a miracle occurred 
the Frondeurs would be cut to pieces. Mademoiselle saw the 
cannon on the Ihastillc, realized its possibility, hurried lo the 
tower, persuaded the garrison to obey her, and in a moment the 
guns were turned round and fired over tlie heads of the Fremdeurs 
at the King’s soldiers. Thus she saved Conde twice in one day, 
gained much glory, and offended tlie King for ever. Once safe 
in Paris, the Frondeurs turned their attention to the organisation 
of a provincial government. Orleans was to be Ideuteiiant- 
General, Conde Commander-in-Chief, J^eaufort Governor, and 
Jh*oussel Provost. Unfortunately the mob set fire to the Hotel 
de la Ville, murdered many of the councillors, and insligaterl 
a riot. As it was believed l 4 iat the princes had connived at the 
massacre, the bourgeoisie and clergy refused to recognize the 
piovisional government and determined to recall the King. De 
Relz himself took the invitation to St. Germain ; it was graci- 
ously accepted, and on 21 October Louis Xiv., victorious over his 
ei. mies at home and abroad, entered his capital, to the joy of 
his ]jeof)]e. 

The Fronde was now ended and its leaders scattered abroad. 
Conde had made an alliance with Spain, and Orleans, th.ough 
trying to appear loyal, retired to Rlois. On the day of the 
King s entry Mademoiselle was ordered to her chateau of St. 
Fargeau in Normandy, and to remain there for five years. Fven- 
tually she returned to Court, but Louis never forgave her for her 
part in the Fronde. The real tragedy of her life did not happen 
till after Henrietta s death. After several unavailing atteinj)ts 
to marry ruling princes, Mademoiselle, at the age of forty-three, 
fell in love with the Count Lauzun, a cadet of an ancient family 
of Perigord attached to the Court of Louis xrv. Having 
brought thit-gs to a climax by intimating her wishes to Lauzun, 
she asked the King to simetion the marriage. Louis did so, 
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but at the instigation of the royal family and the nobles, with- 
drew his permission, on the grounds that a Princess so near the 
crown could not marry a subject. Mademoiselle was inconsol- 
able, but Lauzun bore the dashing of his hopes with fortitude. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he was arrested and sent to prison 
at Pignerol, a misfortune he did not bear stoically. The cause 
of his capture was usually supposed to have been an insult 
offered to Madame de Montespan. During his imprisonment 
Mademoiselle lived only to obtain her lover’s freedom. After 
ten years, having given much of her property to Louis’s illegiti- 
mate son, the Due de Maine, and promised to bequeath him 
more, she gained her desire and Lauzun was liberated. Ilis 
conduct to her on his return was most offensive. P'irst he 
upbraided her with having parted with her money, and assured 
her that Louis would have freed him without it, and then 
insulted her by the manner of his life. After a violent quarrel 
they parted for ever, and Mademoiselle was left to live twelve 
weary years a sad and, owing to ihc remarkable change in the 
social customs, isolated existence. She died at the Luxcml)ourg 
in March 1G93. It is not definite^ known vLether she and 
Lauzun were secretly married before his imprisonment, but it is 
generally supj^osed that they were. 

When peace was restored the Court became gay. and the two 
queens-dowager, growing more and more intimate, desired that 
Louis should marry Henrietta. Anne of Aus'oki tc^M i [emietta 
Maria that, excepting his own nieces, she \ki rather her son 
marrieii Henrietta, notwithstanding her ])Overty, Ilian any 
princebs in Europe. At the age of nine Henrietta is said to 
have possessed the gift of winning hearts. She hod been care- 
fully educated, and the pride of birth that she Inherited was 
repressed by the life that she led at the convent at Chaillot. 
This convent, which was established by Henrietta Maria in 
165?, has entirely vanished, the Trocadore now occupying 
the site. 

In Eebruary 1654 Henrietta made her first appearance in 
public at a ball given by Mazarin on the occasion of the 
7)iapiage of his niece, Anne Martino/ze, with the Prince of 
Conti, where she charmed every one. A little later she took 
part with Louis and his brother Philippe in a ballet, Pelais 
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and ThetiSy and gained a small triumph. One afternoon 
Queen Anne gave a party in her honour. Louis asked Mazarin’s 
niece, Laura, Duchesse de Mercoeur, to dance with him. The 
Queen interposed, and told him that he must ask his cousin. 
He replied that he did not like little girls. He was at that time 
sixteen and looked much older. Henrietta Maria saved the 
situation by saying that the Princess had hurt her ankle and 
could not dance. The consequence was that neither the King 
nor his cousin danced at all. 

As Louis did not like little girls, and Mazarin disapproved 
of the idea of an alliance witli the exiled Stuarts, there was no 
probability of the Queen of England’s hopes being realized, 
but Henrietta, who had probably never studied life from a 
matrimonial aspect, was quite happy, and thoroughly enjoyed 
all the Court functions that she was allowed to attend. In 
June T655 she with her mother and two of her brothers went to 
Rheims to attend the coronation of I.ouis XI v. In the following 
year Mary of Orange came to Paris, and the visit was the 
occasion of more than usual magnificence, and Henrietta 
experienced for the first tinfb the whirl of gaiety, so dear to the 
heart of the Grand Monarque. 

At alxnit this time Louis fell in love with Marie Mancini, 
and wished to make her Queen of France. Anne of Austria, 
howc\cr, refused her consent to such an unsuitable union, 
alliough lie iinj)Iorcd it on his knees, Mazarin, far too astute 
to oppose the Queen in such a personal matter, sent his niece 
away, and o]iened negotiations for a marriage with the Duke 
of Savoy's sister. The match was broken off at the eleventh 
hour because the Spanish envoy arrived with an offer of the 
hand of the Infanta. As he did not care for Princess Margaret, 
the King willingly renounced her. The Duke avenged the 
insult later by treating with contumely Louis’s offer of the 
hand of the Grande Mademoiselle. The combined armies of 
France and England had broken the power of Spain, and 
all Europe longed for peace. By a treaty, known as the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, the long war was ended, and by a 
marriage between the King of E'rance and the Infanta of 
Spain, these inimical countries united in amity. 

The wedding of Loiu:: aiid Marie TherJise was solemnized 
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in June i66i, and one of the items of the treaty was that the 
bride should renounce her right to her father’s crown. French 
diplomacy made the renunciation depend upon the payment by 
Spain of certain sums of money at a given date. As the 
country w^as too poor to keep this part of the contract, the 
French Government assumed that Marie Thtiresc’s renunciation 
was invalid, and the claim of Louis to the throne of Spain 
formed the corner-stone of European ])olitics for the next half 
century. 

On September 3, 1658, Oliver Cromwell died, and his son 
Richard ruled in his stead ; the people being persuaded that he 
would be made the ‘ healer of the breaches,’ submitted peaceably 
to his auth(jrity. Mis pacific character did not, however, appeal 
to the army ; officers as well born, well educated, and intre[)id 
as Olivier felt themselves more worthy to wear the purple than 
the mild young man, whom they nicknamed ‘ Oueen Richard.* 
A coalition was formed between them and the Republican 
minority of the Mouse of Commons, which set aside the new 
Protector, and declared that there should be no first magistrate 
and no Mouse of Lords. As the oreach widened between the 
Presbyterian Parliament and the Independent army, the Royalists 
took heart again. The country, w^eary of the military tyranny, 
and fearing that greater evils might come w ith a d(;mocratic 
government, desired its rightful king. The princes of the 
Mouse of Stuart had seen the danger of auU cracy ; ambitious 
commoners the possibilities of self - aggrmdi/cmcnt. The 
government of Charles ir. would probably be constitutional; 
that of a protector raised to pow'cr by military revolutions, 
certainly cles].)otic. 

I.oyalty became the prevailing enthusiasm, und in April 
1660 Charles was invited to return. He reached London on 
25 May, and was rapturously received by his people. ‘It is my 
own fault,’ he remarked, with characteristic irony, ‘ that I had 
not come back sooner ; for I find nobody who does not tell me 
he has always longed for my return.’ 

No one’s position was more changed by the Restoration than 
that of Henrietta ; before it a poor, proud princess utterly 
despised from a matrimonial point of view, after it a well- 
dowered sister of the reigning sovereign and the desired of all 
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marriageable princes, particularly of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
brother Philippe. 

All Paris congratulated Henrietta Maria upon her change 
of fortune, and festivities were given in her honour. When a 
state ball was opened by Monsieur and Henrietta, the Court had 
no doubt as to whom the new Madame would be. 

On 25 August Henrietta Maria wrote to tell Charles II. that 
Anne of Austria had called upon her on behalf of Louis, to 
request that ‘ she would honour Monsieur by giving him her 
daughter in marriage,’ and added that she ‘hoped he would 
approve of the marriage, as Henrietta was not at all displeased 
about it, and Monsieur violently in love.’ 

Philippe of P* ranee, created Due d’Orleans by his brother on 
the death of Gaston in 1660, was far from being an ornament 
to the House of Bourbon. His mother, who had seen the evil 
that arises from plots instigated by the King’s brother, resoivcrl 
that Louis should not suffer from Philippe’s rivalry or antagon- 
ism. Accordingly she brought up her younger son as if he 
had been her daughter. Manly sports were discouraged and 
feminine arts inculcated.^ He developed a love of dress and 
pretty things worthy of a lady of the Second limpire, and even 
enhanced the brilliancy of his complexion by artificial means. 
His chief joy in Court functions was that he could display him- 
self in gorgeous robes, and if the rain or any catastrophe 
disarranged his costume he was inconsolable. His ef('eminatc 
training not only made him ridiculous in small things but 
weakened his character, and rendered him open to any iullucncc 
that the unscrupulous chose to exert. In 16G0 his faults of 
mind and character were not developed, and to Henrietta he 
appeared a pleasant good-looking boy who was very much in 
love with her ; "and as far as she comprehended the emotion slic 
was very much in love with him. 

Naturally when Henrietta’s engagement was announced all 
the poets in France wrote odes to her, and the courtiers dis- 
covered charms and virtues to which they had hitherto been 
blind. An erthusiastic description of her was written by 
Madame de Bregis, one of the precicuses. 

As soon as the marriage was definitely arranged, Henrietta 
Maria decided to take her daughter to England. The princess 
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was overjoyed at the idea, but painful memories were awakened 
in the mind of the Queen, and the death of the Duke of 
Gloucester added to her distress. 

They left Paris on 19 October, reached Calais on the 26th, 
sailed on the 2Sth for England. The Duke of York, High 
Admiral, came to meet his mother with the whole fleet, guns 
were fired for more than half an hour. ‘ On approaching 
Dover/ says Pta'C de Gamaches, who was in attendance, ‘the 
King came tci meet the Queen, his mother ; the respect, the 
attention, and ali the testimonies of perfect joy which he paid 
to her, may be better imagined than described ! In this excess 
of joy, and in delightful conversation, the ships advanced and 
arrived at Dover, where the King had prepared festivities of 
extraordinary magnificence for his honoured mother and for the 
Princess, his sister, and for all their retinue, wl\osc expenses he 
defrayed.’ 

When the gaieties at Dover were ended they set out for 
London. They found J’rinccss Mary of Orange awaiting them 
at Whitehall, and,' for the first time in their lives, the royal 
lamilj^ were united. c 

Parliament voted pensions to the Queen and tl:e two j^rin- 
cesses, and the Speaker called to apprize them of the happy 
fact. I'he Queen and the Princess Royal expressed tl'tO’i* grati- 
tude to the House in a formal and correct nia:'.ncr ; hut 
Henrietta having Sj^oken her thanks in the l.csi ICnglish slie 
could muster, added that she ‘ lamented that ^hc could not do 
it well in the English tongue, but desired to runply the defi- 
c.'cncy with an luiglish heart.’ Needless to say, the heart of the 
I’arliamcnt was hers from that moment. 

The marriage treaty was immediately arranged. The 
English I’arliament gave Henrietta forty thousand jacobuses, 
and Cliarics added another twenty thousand. The King of 
I" ranee and Monsieur agreed to give lier forty thousand Hvres 
a year and the chat(;au of Montagis handsomely furnished for a 
private residence. 

Iv\ ery un(‘ was charmed witli the idea of the marriage, and 
compliments of the most courteous character were exchanged by 
the two Lings. Henrietta’s praises were sung all over Europe. 
\\ hile final arrangements for the wedding were being made, 
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envoys came from the Emperor, the King of Portugal, and the 
Duke of Savoy, with proposals of marriage for the beautiful 
Princess, but neither she nor Charles w'ould hear of any alliance 
but the I'rcnch one. Probably Henrietta was never happier 
than during this visit to England : the people adored her, the 
Court flattered her, books were dedicated to her, and Charles 
arranged everything for her pleasure. wShe was not spoilt by 
all this adulation, but enjoyed it with light-hearted simplicity. 
In the midst of all this brightness a heavy shJdow fell; the 
Princess Royal contracted the horrible disease which after a few 
days proved fatal. The Queen was in despair, grief for her 
elder, and anxiety for her younger daughter, made her wish to 
leave England, and on 2 January, a week after the funeral, she 
and Henrietta set sail for P^rance. The Duke of Buckingham, 
having fallen in love with Henrietta, persuaded Charles to allow 
him to accompany her to Parih. His unrestrained and indis- 
creet admiration was most unwelcome, as the future wife of the 
heir-presumptive of I'rance had the greatest objection to being 
compromised by one of her brother's subj'^bfs. Soon more 
serious dangers were encoimtercd. The wind cl^anged and the 
ship was driven on to a sandbank and nearly wrecked, and 
wiien this peril was passed and the vessel under way, Henrietta 
became very ill, and some thought that iicr illness was the 
same that had been fatal to her brother and sister. She was 
tal.en to iV^rtsmouth, where the doctors found that she was 
suficring from measles. Happily, as she firmly refused to let 
tlic Court physician, whom Charles had sent on hearing of her 
illness, bleed her, she recovered, and on 25 January shv was 
well enough to embark again. This time the journey was 
accomplished without adventure, though the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s indiscreet aspirations led to a request from Henrietta for 
his recall. 

When they reached Pontoise they were met by the King, 
Queen of h'rance, Queen- Dowager, and IMonsieur. Louis 
treated Henrietta with great kindness, and Philippe was in a 
state of joyful excitement at seeing her again. The PVench 
royalties returned to the capital, and Mi^nsieur came back to 
Pontoise iic.xt day to escort the Queen and Princess to Paris, 
where they were received by the whole of the royal family and 
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the nobility, who afterwards conducted them to the Palais 
Royal, 

As soon as the visits of congratulation from the royal 
family had been returned, the Queen of England and Henrietta 
retired to Chaillot to await final arrangements, and the Papal 
dispensation for a marriage of first cousins. After some delay, 
the dispensation arrived in Lent. It was suggested that the 
marriage should be postponed till after Easter, but Philippe 
would no lohger wait for his bride, and 31 March was fixed 
for the wedding. On that day, therefore, H.R.H. Princess 
Henrietta Anne of England was married to Philippe of France, 
Due d’Orleans, in the chapel of the Palais Royal, by Cosnac, 
Bishop of Valance, in the presence of the King, Queen, and 
Queen-Dowager of France, the Queen of England, and all the 
French princes and nobles. 

With golden prospects, young, happy, and in love, it seemed 
that Madame de Bregis’s wish would be fulfilled, and fortune 
give Henrietta the greatest of earth’s glories. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Henrietta’s wedding. Friendship with Louis. De Giiiche. Henrietta 
enters the arena of international politics. Monsieur offensive. Henrietta’s 
interest in literature. Death of Anne of Austria. Chevalier de Lorraine. 

H enrietta remained at the l^alais Royal with her 
mother for some days after the wedding, and when 
.she loft to join her husband at the Tuileries, her 
farewells were said amidst a storm of tears ; the Queen was so 
overcome at parting with her enfant de bcnidicitc that she retired 
to the convent at Colombes. Madame’s grief was, however, 
soon assuaged by the pleasures of her new position. Magnifi- 
cent festivities were held in her honour, and owing to the illness 
of Marie Th<5resc she bccAtne the leader of the Court, and her 
natural tact and charm enabled her to play the part to per- 
fection. 

Now that the restraint of her mother’s discipline and the 
limitations of poverty were removed, Henrietta’s character 
d.: /eloped rapidly ; and before long she showed her excellence 
not only in grace and courtesy, but in intellect and culture. 
Pecple hardly recognized in the gay and brilliant Madame the 
quiet little princess whom they had regarded as beautiful but 
uninteresting. Her entertainments were the most popular in 
Paris, and it has been said that ‘ all the men were at her feet, 
and all the women adored her.’ Amongst the former were 
Condc% Turenne, Molierc, Racine, La Rochefoucauld, La 
Fontaine, and Bossuet, and amongst the latter the Princesse 
de Monaco, the Marquise de Sable, the Comtesse de La Fayette, 
and Madame de S^vignd 

The most reinarkable of her conquests, however, was that of 
the King. In her childhood he had not liked her ; when at last 
he realizeo her perfections he atoned for his past indifference 
by the intensity of his admiration. Madame de La Fayette, 
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Henrietta’s friend and biographer, gives an account of this 
strange friendship : ‘ Madame . . . thought only of pleasing the 
King as a sister-in-law. I think she pleased him in another 
way ; I think she thought he pleased her as a brother-in-law, 
though, perhaps, he pleased her much more ; in short, as they 
were both infinitely charming, and both were born with disposi- 
tions to gallantry, and as they both saw each other daily in the 
midst of pleasure and diversions, it appeared to the eyes of 
every one thkt they felt for each other that attraction that 
usually precedes great passions.’ 

That each was suffering from matrimonial disillusion was 
a strong bond of union. The quiet religious Queen, incapable of 
taking an intelligent interest in I^ouis’s political aspirations, or of 
adapting herself to his many moods, was naturally tedious as 
a companion ; and Henrietta’s happiness was marred by the 
realization that her husband's failings increased, and his affec- 
tion for her decreased every day. Seeing in each other the 
intellectual qualities they desired, and which both Marie 
Therese and Monsieur lacked, the mutual attraction of the King 
and Madame was inevitable. The scenery of Fontainebleau and 
the life there threw a glamour of romance over their intercourse. 
‘ It was the middle of summer,’ says Madame de l.a Imyette, 
‘ Madame went to bathe every day ; she start :d hi a coach on 
account of the heat, and returned on horseba^'k, ^ollnwed by all 
her ladies gracefully dressed, with many feathc on their heads, 
and accompanied by the King and all the >Oimg nobles of the 
Court. After supper they entered caliches, and to the music 
of the violins, drove for a part of the night around the canal.’ 

Presently the spell was broken. Marie 'j'heresc became 
jealous and confided her trouble to y\nne of Austria, who 
straightway remonstrated with her erring son. Louis was 
uneasy at the idea of scandal, and determined to avert it, and 
at the same time cont'nue his pleasant friendship. He there- 
fore resorted to subterfuge, and pretended that his visits 
to Madame’s Court were for the beaux yeux of one of her maids- 
of-honour, Louise de La Valliere. The plan was, from Madame’s 
point of view, far from successful. No one believed that Louis 
was attracted by any one else, whereas in actual fact the gentle 
sweetness of La Valliere, and her pathetic blue eyes, had 
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inspired him with a passion compared with which his love for 
Henrietta was but a placid emotion. She therefore had to 
bear the brunt of the Queen’s jealousy and dislike, and the 
chagrin of seeing Louis’s affection withdrawn from herself and 
given to her maid-of-honour. Although in his eyes Madame’s 
charm had been eclipsed, he retained his admiration for her 
intellect and judgment, and often consulted her on affairs of 
State. 

When Mazarin died in March t66i, Louis* assumed the 
entire government of France ; he resolved to fill Mazarin’s vacant 
place, and by uniting the power of the Crown and that of the 
Minister in his own person, make his authority supreme. 
Althougn only twenty-three, and not at all well educated, he 
accomplished his ambition, and by sheer industry, tenacity, 
and force of will, created the one great absolute monarchy of 
modern luirope. 

‘ No Sovereign,’ says Macaulay, ‘ has ever represented the 
majesty of a great state with more dignity and grace. He was 
hio own prime minister, and performed the duties of a prime 
minister with an ability ancL industry which could not he reason- 
abiy expected from one who had in infancy succeeded to a 
Crown, and who had been surrounded by fiattena's before 
he could sjieak. He had shown in an eniincnt degree two 
talents mvaluablc to a Prince, the talent of choosing his 
seis \nts well, and the talent <^f appropriating to liimsclf the 
chit^f part of the credit of their acts. In his dealings with 
foreign powers he had some generosity but no justice. To 
unhappy allies who threw themselves at his feet, and had no 
hope but in his compassit.m, he extended his protection witli a 
romantic disinterestedness, which seemed better suited to a 
knight-errant th^n to a statesman. But he broke through the 
most sacred tics of public faith without scruple or shame, when- 
soever they interfered with his interests, or what he calkxl his 
glory. His perfidy and violence, however, excited less enmity 
than the insolence with which he constantly reminded his neigh- 
bours of his own greatness and their littleness. He did not 
at this time profess the austere devotion which at a later period 
gave the (k)art the aspect a monastery. On the contrary, 
he was as licentious, though by no means as frivolous, as his 
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indolent brother of England. But he was a sincere Roman 
Catholic ; and both his conscience and his vanity impelled him 
to use his power for the defence and propagation of the true 
faith, after the example of his renowned predecessors, Clovis, 
Charlemagne, and Saint Louis.’ 

The P'ronde had instilled into Louis’s mind a dread of the 
military strength of the nobles ; he endeavoured, therefore, by 
an obvious preference for men who excelled in courtly graces 
rather than mVtrtial prowess, to form an aristocracy totally unlike 
that which produced the Frondeurs. The task would have been 
impossible had not the salon created by Madame Rambouillet 
already shown the value of the courtesies of life. In speaking 
of the influence of the salon on the Court, Madame Arvede 
Barine says, ' When Louis saw fit . . . to turn his nobles into 
peaceful courtiers ... he found that his work had all been 
done ; ... all the warriors had turned to knights of the carpet ; 
their swords were wreathed with roses, and every man sat in 
a perfumed bovver, busily employed in making sonnets to his 
mistresses’ eyebrow.’ 

Louis had the art of completely occupying his days, and 
in spite of the hours spent over the affairs of State, he always 
had ample time to enjoy the never-ceasing whirl festivities'^, 
and Madame was always at hand to enhance their brilliancy, if 
Louis found work no impediment to amusement, ^he treated ill- 
health in the same spirit. When she returned to l*aris after lier 
marriage she was ordered by her doctor to kv cp her bed. She 
did, but arrayed in dainty neglige received every csie. and on one 
occasion had a ballet performed in her room. As scjon as she 
was well enough to go out, she plunged once more into the 
vortex of the Court gaieties. 

Naturally, Henrietta, ‘ I'idol de la cour 'ct la muse des 
dcrivains et des artistes,’ received an immense amount of admira- 
tion and adoration from the officers back from the war. The 
only one, however, who made the least impression upon her was 
Armand, Comte de Guiche, brother of her great friend the 
Princesse de Monaco, son of the Mardchal de Grammont, 
nephew of the celebrated Chevalier de Grammont, and of 
Madame de Saint Chaumont, the handsomest and most brilliant 
soldier at Court. He fell in love with Henrietta shortly after 
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her marriage, but during the King’s infatuation dissembled his 
emotion, although he met Madame daily and acted with her in 
innumerable plays. When the King showed his affection for 
La Valliere, de Guiche ceased to veil his feelings so discreetly, 
and spoke to Henrietta of a hopeless love for a beautiful and 
unattainable lady, his description of whom deceived no one but 
Madame ! Not realizing the depths of his passion, she 
thoroughly appreciated his admiration ; her husband*s neglect 
made her susceptible to the kindness of others, arid de Guiche 
was an ideal lover. That he had married young and against his 
will did not at all detract from the romance. As to her, the 
whole episode was entirely idyllic ; she accepted his admiration, 
regarded him as a friend, and derived pleasure from his 
society. He was capable of graceful evidences of his affection ; 
it was a point of etiquette that at meals every one should speak 
in a tone loud enough to be heard by all, and in order to 
murmur sweet nothings to Madame he pretended to be afflicted 
with pulmonary disease, that made him unable to speak above a 
wiiisper ; and to substantiate the fiction he lived on milk diet for 
a year. As time went on, 6r. Guiche’s admiration for Madame 
grew so noticeable that Monsieur observed it, and became 
.calous, assumed the attitude of injured husband, and remon- 
strated with the Count in such an offensive manner that he left 
the Court. His sister, Madame's greatest friend, was banished 
ab(.-ut t)i<i.t date, and Henrietta experienced, for the first time, 
her husband’s methods of punishing her by removing her 
friends. In the absence of Madame de Monaco, whose attach- 
ment for her was deep and sincere, Henrietta took into her 
confidence one of her maids-of-honour, Mademoiselle de 
Montalais, a consummate intrigante. 

When de Guiche rciurncd to Court, Mademoiselle dc 
Montalais, who knew of his affection for Madame, realized 
that much advantage might be gained by a more intimate 
knowledge the affair. She therefore inveigled him into an 
impassioned descr iption of his feelings for Madame, and promised 
to do her best to further his cause. She kept her word ; and as 
HenrieUa showed a kindly interest in the pathetic story of hope- 
less lo\ e, advised Guiche to write to her ; this he did, but 
Madame refused to read his letter. A few days later, when she 
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was being carried in a litter from Fontainebleau to Paris, 
Mademoiselle de Montalais threw a large packet of de Guiche’s 
amatory epistles into her lap. The temptation to read them, 
increased by the natural desire to while away the tedious hours 
of the journey, was irresistible, and she not only succumbed to it 
but told Mademoiselle de Montalais she had done so. 

On reaching Paris Madame became very ill and was 
obliged to stay in bed, but, as usual, this did not prevent 
her from receiving her friends, and one day Mademoiselle de 
Montalais smuggled in the Comte dc Guiche disguised as a 
fortune-teller. No one recognized him but Henrietta, although 
he spoke to many of his acquaintances. They were not aloiK^ 
for a moment, and their conversation was of a most innocuous 
character, chicfl}^()f the foibles of Monsieur ; and the pleasure the 
meeting may have caused could not justify its indiscretion. 
Mademoiselle de La Vallierc heard of the Count’s visit, and 
immediately told the King, who called upon Madame to remon- 
strate. His annoyance, however, was onl)^ superficial, and hr 
used the incident as a means to his ow!i etuis. He affected u 
compromise with Henrietta, by whi<rh he promised tc; ignore tlie 
incident, and not to exile Guiche, if she would take Mademoiselle 
de La Vallierc, who had retired itito a convent, back into her 
household. Such a happy ending was preve nted bytfu! rirrivalnf 
a new character upon the scene, in the person of the Marqin’s dc^ 
Varde-s, a favourite of the King’s, a gcntlcmar. of his household, 
and, incidentally, ' the most consummate vlLain in ivarope.’ A 
friend of Guiche, he naturally knew all abt/ot his intimacy with 
Mauarnc, and Vjeing attracted by Jicr himself, and inordinaudy 
vain, he resolved to supplant, and more tlian supplant, hi.s 
friend. The first move in this noble adventure was to get the 
Count banished, and was accomplished by pointing out to his 
father the danger in which he was placed by his undisguised 
love for Madame. I'hc Marechal dc Grammont, persuaded that 
there was cause for anxiety on his son’s account, implored the 
King to send him from Paris. Therefore, to his infinite surprise 
and annoyance, the Comte de Guiche received orders to 
command the troops in Lorraine. 

Henrietta was amazed when she heard that dc Guiche was 
gone. Having the King’s promise that he would not banish him, 
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she believed that her pretix chevalier had left her of his own 
free will, and had not even had the courtesy to tell her of his 
intention. She expressed her chagrin at his conduct in no 
measured terms to Mademoiselle de Montalais, who promptly 
communicated with Guiche, and the fact of his father’s inter- 
vention was revealed. Irritated at the somewhat ridiculous 
position in which he was placed, the Count wrote to tell IMadame 
that he would refuse to go to Lorraine ; she, however, with an 
increase of worldly wisdom, saw in his absence tlje only means 
of preventing a scandal, and warmly advocated his (le})arturt:. 
Guiche bowed to her decision, but asked for a farewell interview 
as a reward. Henrietta granted the condition, and Mademoi- 
selle de Montalais made the arrangements. On a day when 
Monsieur was out she led Guiche by a private staircase to a 
room in Madame’s apartments. Madiune, aware of this, ex- 
pressed a desire to rest after luncheon, and, accompanied only 
by Mademoiselle de Montalais, left the Court and joined the 
Comte de Guiche. In this case fortune did not favour the 
brave, for before the interview ^vas ended Monsieur returned, 
and Guiche had to hide behind a large screen that stood in 
front of the grate. His anxiety can easily he imagined, and 
Hie position was made even more precarious by Monsieur 
attempting to put the peel of an orange he was preparing for 
Madame on the -fire behind the screen. The situation was only 
sci red j by Mademoiselle de Montalais expressing a taste for 
orange peel and begging that she might have it. 

At length Monsieur departed, and Guiche was led (}uietly 
away by the secret staircase; but his v’sit had been discuvered 
by two maids-of-honour. who, jealous of Mademoiselle de Moii- 
lalais’s intimacy with Madame, had kept watch over the secret 
entrance, with the double motive of ruining a rival and gaining 
.some credit for themselves. They took the story somewhat 
embellished to Arne of Austria, who characteristically lost no 
time in telling her son. Monsieur, who was ama/.ed and per- 
haps a little pleased to find his faultless wife in such an 
invidious position, dismissed Mademoiselle de Montalais, who 
departed at break of day, fortunately taking Madame's letters 
from Guiche with her. 

During the morning Monsieur went to his wife s room and 

Q 
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frigidly remarked that he had sent Mademoiselle de Montalais 
away. Many women would have resorted to subterfuge in so 
trying a situation, but Henrietta’s courage and straightforward- 
ness prevented her from committing such an error. She told 
her husband the whole story ; and, charmed at being in a posi- 
tion to demand confession and administer censure, he graciously 
pronounced forgiveness. Probably tlie fact that he liad ceased 
to love Henrietta made the expression of forgivenness easy. 
That it was no more than an expression his subsequent conduct 
showed. 

The Marquis de \^'irdcs\s plan for the removal of his rival 
having proved successful, he took another step towards the 
subjugation of Madame, by endeavouring to create a serious 
misunder.'standing between her and Guichc. Having gained 
her friendship to some extent as a comrade of the absent Count, 
he insidiously led her to understand that Guichc had forgotten 
her and succumbed to tJie charms of some one else; then wrote 
to tell Guichc that Madame was desperately in love with La 
Rochefoucaukrs son, the l^rincc de Marsillae, and that thei’* 
indiscretion was so obvious that th(‘ whole Court was talking of 
it, and Monsieur exceedingly angry. Guiche, dee])Iy hurt b> 
such tidings, vehemently expressed his bitterness and indigtia- 
tion in his reply. Vardes showed the lettei to Henrietta, iind 
the hoi)CS for misunderstanding seemed to be* achieved. One 
day, however, Vardes assumed too much, an i drew from Henri- 
etta tlie assertion that there was not the fanitest chance of his 
supplanting Guichc. Veiling his anger, but resoh’cd to avenge 
the slight, Vardes changed his method of attack. He con- 
tinued to visit Madame, and under the pretext of friendly 
counsel, managed to convince her that Louis hated her, and 
that her only course was to seek Charles thi Second's advici*. 
The lonely Princess thereupon wrote an account of her many 
grievances to her ba)ther. When she received his reply she 
rashly gave it tt) Vardes, who showed it to Louis, in order to 
prove that Henrietta was a dangerous intngantc. Naturally 
Louis was angry, and Vardes's triumph and Henrietta’s disgrace 
would have been accomplished had not a nemesis in the shape 
of a Avoman scorned, arisen and changed the course of events. 
Before he came under the spell of Madame’s charm, Vardes had 
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been the lover of Olympia Mancini, Comtcsse de Soissons, and 
when she discovered his perfidy her fury knew no bounds. 
Believing that if Henrietta quarrelled with Vardes the old state 
of affairs would be restored, she revealed the whole scheme to 
her. In her distress Henrietta appealed to Louis, but his mind 
had been so influenced against her by Vardes that he received 
her coldly. Meanwhile Guichc had shown the greatest bravery 
in Poland, and had been pardoned and permitted to return to 
Court His glory was so great that Monsieur c8uld not con- 
tinue his quarrel, and invited him to attend Madame’s salon, 
only stipulating that he should not see her alone. I laving been 
told that Madame evinced emotion on hearing he was wounded, 
he felt that her feelings for him could not have changed as 
much as Vardes had said, and having no other means of com- 
municating with her, he asked the Marquis, whom lie still trusted, 
to take a letter to lier. V''ardes took the letter, and on his 
knees and with floods of tears, implored Henrietta to conceal 
his treachery from Guiche. But sh(! was firm, and saifi that she 
had been basely deceived, and that the Count should know the 
truth at last. Shortly after the departure of the discomfited 
I^Iarquis the King came to see Henrietta, and having an inkling 
Cif the state of affairs listened kindly to her story, anti promised 
to pun h Vardes on the very first occasion. To dt; so now 
would be to create a scandal. Tiie opportunit}' was not long 
in com!!ig. Vardes often spoke of Madame in a disparaging 
manner, and at Court one day, when tlie Ch.cvalicr de Lorraine 
was being ridiculed about his poichaiit for one of the inafls-of- 
honour, remarked wath a leer that it wa.s foolish to be content 
with tlie maid wdien he t-ould aspire to the mistress. This time 
Henriettas indignation -'‘.suited in Varclcs’s imprisonment in 
the Ba.stillc. the imprisonment w'as a triumph rather than 

ca punishment, as his boast that Madame had not the power to 
di.sgrace him w^as i'ulfillcd by crowals of friends and acquaint- 
ances flocking to see him. W hen I^ouis licard of this lie ordered 
him to the grim orison of Montpellier for two years, and on his 
release sent him to the pall’y government of Arques-Mortes, 
where he re mained for nineteen years. 

Henrietta and Guiche only met once more. In January 
1665 l^he Duchesse de Vieuville gave a masque. Every one 
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was completely disguised, and the Due and Duchesse d’Orleans 
arrived in a hired vehicle. By some strange fate Henrietta 
chose a cavalier, whom in a few minutes she recognized as 
Guichc by a wound in his hand : almost at the same moment 
he knew her by the perfume in her hair. They passed silently 
through the crowd to an alcove on the stairs where they could 
talk without fear of interruption. Vardcs’s treachery was ex- 
plained, all misunderstandings cleared away, and their fallen 
ideals of ca?h other raised to an altitude even higher than 
before. Presently Monsieur appeared, and as Henrietta moved 
towards him she slipped and would have fallen had not Guiche 
caught her in his arms. It was the last time they met, for 
though Guiche implored to be allowed to say good -bye to her 
before he joined the army in l^danclcrs, Madame would not con- 
sent, as she knew they would be observed, and experience had 
taught her the danger of indiscretion. Guiche, nothing daunted, 
resolved at least to sec her, so disguised himself in the livery c'f 
Madame dc La Valliere’s footman, with the intention of ap 
proaching Madame’s litter under pretext of a message. Tin* 
plan failed, however, for, still wcak*from his w ounds, the excess 
of emotion overcame him, and he fainted as the litter passed b>. 
Shortly afterwards he started on the campaign that was to he 
his last, for after nine years of constant fighting he was killed in 
the disastrous battle of Kreiiznach, in 1674. Two years after 
Guiche’s final departure from Paris a very . candalous pamphlet 
was published in Holland purporting to give a true account of 
the intrigues of the Duchesse fl’Orleans. Although it was 
absolutely false, Henrietta, realizing the effect it would have upon 
her husband and the world generally, w as in despair : the King, 
though sympathetic, w'ould do nothing. She appealed to 
Gosnac, Bishop of Valence, who proved his friendship by send- 
ing an agent to Holland with instructions to buy up the whole 
edition, cost w-hat it might. ‘ So well did he accomplish his 
errand,* says the Bishop, ‘that he obtained from the .States 
government a prohibition to print it, and withdrew eighteen 
hundred copies already printed, which he brought to me in Pans. 
. . . This affair cost me much trouble and money, but far from 
regretting either I considered myself paid by the gratitude 
Madame showed me.’ 
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On 27 March, 1662, Henrietta’s first child was born ; as 
both the Duke and Duchess had longed for a son, the arrival of 
Princess Marie Louise was a terrible disappointment. She was 
given into the tutelage of Madame de Saint Chaumont, and 
two years later was adopted by Anne of Austria. In 1679 slic 
married Charles Tl., the imbecile King of Spain, and after an 
unhappy ten years died, probably from poison. 

In accordance with the wishes of both Charles and Louis, 
Henrietta now turned her attention to international politics, 
and became the chief mediator between h'rance and England. 
On 25 July her mother left Paris for hmgland, possil:)ly with the 
idea of influencing her son towards France and Roman (Catho- 
licism ; for at this time Charles was halting between his own 
desires and those of his people. 

After the first flush of joy at the Kestoraticui had faded, the 
English people clung tenaciously to their constitutional rights 
and religious freedom, and fcharlcs, by his obvious intention to 
l)lease Louis XIV. by the sale of Dunkirk (although Ifenrietta 
pointed out the folly of such an act ), and by marrying Catherine, 
of iiragan/a, had revealed liii; predilection for a pCrench alliaiicc, 
which, in the minds of mo.st of his subjects, would tanta- 
Tjount to a return to absolutism and [)ossibly Romanism : if 
the Kin^., were subsidized by a foreign monarcli the Parliament 
wv ’dd have no real power by whicii W could control his actions. 
The political relations of F'rance and England were peaceful, 
though Frenchmen were so unpopular that Londoners forcibly 
assisterl the Spanish ambassador in a struggle to take prece- 
dence of the French ambassador in a procession one day. ‘ We 
do all naturally love the Spanish,’ says Pepys, ‘ and hate the 
French.’ 

The mission o*F ambassador to Louis xiv. from a friendly 
king and an antagonistic people reejuired the utmost delicacy 
and tact, and Loro Hollis possessed neither, and negotiations 
would have been impossible bad not both Louis and Charles 
realized Henrieii-a’s wonderful capacity for statecraft, and 
employed her as their minister jdenipotentiary. 

But acting as inte:rmediary between the two kings, and the 
work that task necessitated, did not prevent Henrietta from enter- 
ing enthusiastically into the Court gaieties, acting, dancing, and 
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riding, as the various occasions required. She was one of those 
fragile women whose will power is so great that they are able 
to accomplish that which is apparently physically impossible. 
During the ten years that elapsed between her marriage to 
her death she was rarely well. Memoirs tell of her cough, her 
excessive thinness, and her frequent illness, and yet, as the 
multitude of achievements prove, her life must have been 
beyond words strenuous. She never took to her bed unless 
absolutely obliged, nor remained there for a day after she was 
capable of getting up. 

Although the winter of 1662 was one of great distress, the 
country being almost reduced to famine, it was a particularly 
gay one at Court. Altruistic ideas had not yet travelled from 
Port Royal to the Louvre, and though, owing to the preaching 
of St. Vincent de Paul many individuals had striven to help 
the poor, as a whole society recognized no obligations in that 
respect. Notwithstanding the gaiet}*, Henrietta was not parti- 
cularly happy. Monsieur had dismissed more of her friends 
from her household, and the Grande Mademoiselle, whom she 
always liked, was banished becauife she refused to many the 
King of Portugal, as that monarch, though twenty-tlr ee, coidc! 
neither read nor Avrite, was short, fat, partly paralyscfl, and, in 
words of a contemporary, ‘gluttonous and dirty*: it is v'.ot 
surprising that the Princess preferred the gloom c^f f'.aiiit 
Fargeau. 

During the spring Anne of Austria was ill, and I.oiiis was 
so affected that on her recovery he listened to her rejiroaches, 
and promised to amend his evil ways. He made a pilgrimage 
to Chartres, and his voluntary penance was augmented by the 
involuntary one of an attack of measles. Henrietta went to 
Versailles to nurse him, and their friendship"’ increased ; but in 
spite of his mother’s exhortations and liis good resolutions he 
returned to La Vail ic re as soon as he was well. 

On 26 July, 1664, Henrietta’s son, the Due dc Valois, was 
born, and the Orleans cup of joy full. The Kings of England 
and France were enthusiastic in their congratulations, and the 
latter gave the new Prince a pension of fifty thousand ciowns. 

In the summer of this year Henrietta’s health broke down 
and she was ordered absolute rest Her illness was ascribed to 
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an excess of gaiety, but it Is far more probable that it was 
caused by worry. Monsieur was more than ever disagreeable, 
being jealous that her popularity should eclipse his own, and 
as usual he gave vent to his feelings by dismissing her friends. 
The Guiche affair had made her appear more accessible tlian 
she really was, and the task of keeping her adorers at a distance 
without offending them, and at the same time to soothe her 
husband’s irritability, was quite enough to strain her nerves to 
the breaking point, and her doctor ordered perfect quiet. In 
order to obtain the required rest, Menrietta retired to Saint 
Cloud. One day it occurred to lier to suggest that Madame de 
La Fayetie, who was sharing her solitude, should make a story 
of her friendship with Louis and Guichc. Tlu; authoress of the 
Priiiccssr dc Clevcs heartUy entered into the idea, and wrote out 
in the niv^rnings all that Henrietta had told her in the evenings ; 
the heroine then corrected the manuscript, and often added 
pas.sages with her own hand. Although she thoroughly enjoyed 
making a romance of her own life story, she put it askir: as so(jn 
as she was able to return to society, and it remained unlouched 
for four years. ^ 

One of licnrictta’s greatest jdcasures was licr interest in 
literature and the literary lumiiharies of the day. I'hroiigh 
iViaflaiT’c de La Fayette she became intimaii witli the Port 
Royal circle — ;lrnould d’Andilly. Hussy de, Rabutin, Pomponne, 
iVi j^daiVie dc Sable, TrevilJe, Madame de Sevigne, Madame de La 
Suze, and Mademoiselle Scuderi. Her love of the chama made 
her extremely gracious towards the [>Iaywrighls. IMoliere and 
Racine, in particular, benefited immensely from hcr^i-vonr. 
When Tar^uD'e was fii it prcsctilcd, and, with the author, 
incurred a storm of abuse, Henrietta commanded the con- 
demned play to pcrforuied before the King at her own house 
at Villicrs-Cottcrets. • Recognizing MolRa*e\s genius, .she allow^cd 
him to read his tnaniiscript to her, and w’on his everlasting 
regard by her compivl\cnsi*.>ri of his ideas and her intelligent 
criticism of his works. He expressed his appreciation in the 
dedication of LRcolc dcs Ft mines. 

Two years later Henrictia suggested to both Corneille and 
Racine the story o1 Titus and Herenice as the thesis ol a 
drama, recognizing in it an analogy to her ow-n episode with 
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Louis. Neither poet knew that the other was occupied with 
the same subject until their works came out. The younger 
dramatist won the laurels, and his achievement was hailed by 
the whole Court as well as Madame as a masterpiece. 

When Philip IV. of Spain died on 17 September, 1665, 
leaving only an infant son to succeed him, Louis determined 
to prove his wife’s claim to Flanders with fire and sword. The 
opening of hostilities was postponed until the following May 
on account of ?hc serious illness of the Queen Mother. 

The King, Monsieur, and Madame were assiduous in their 
attendance to the dying Queen. Marie Theresc was too 
greatly overcome with grief at her father’s death to be able to 
attend to other sad scenes. Peforc her death Anne of Austria’s 
affection for Henrietta returned, and she ordered that the crucifix 
that she held in her dying hand should be given to her. After 
her death on 20 January, 1666, it was found that she had left 
the greater part of her fortune to Madame’s eldest daughter, 
Marie Louise d’Orleans. 

On 8 December, 1666, Henrietta’s son, the Due dc Valois, 
died, and his mother was plunged into the depths of despair 
All France .sympathized with her loss and felt grief on its 
own account, as, owing to the delicacy of the Dauphin, the 
little Duke had been regarded as a probable heir to the 
throne. 

At about the same time Monsieur came under the influence 
of the dissipated ('hcvalicr dc Lorraine. TIic good Bishop 
Cosnae did his best to combat the evil influence, but it was 
too powerful for him. Once there seemed a hope of saving the 
degraded prince ; he accompanied the King to the war, and was 
persuaded by Cosnae to put away frivolities, take up arms and 
fight in the trenches. At first the feeling of martial ardour 
appealed to him, and the rumours that th*e King would make 
him a lieutenant-general flattered him into bravery ; but when 
Cosnae was congratulating himself on the marvellous improve- 
ment, Lorraine arrived at the camp; immediately Monsieur’s 
new found manliness evaporated, and he returned to his old 
dilatory habits. When one day the Chevalier received a wound. 
Monsieur wept over him and nursed him indefatigably, and 
Cosnac’s control was ended. 
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After the conquest of Lille the King, satisfied that the 
campaign would prosper, left for Paris, and Monsieur joined 
Henrietta, who had been dangerously ill, at Villiers-Cotterets. 
When they returned to the Palais Royal, Lorraine was 
established in the best suite of rooms, and exercised a firmer 
rule than ever over Monsieur, causing him to treat his long- 
suffering wife with the greatest brutality. 

Louis was far too occupied with his own affairs to take 
interest in the domestic arrangements of his brother: though 
he still loved La Valliere, Madame de Montespan had made 
considerable inroads in his heart, and the restriction of his 
mother’s presence being removed, he saved himself the trouble 
of selection by dividing his attention between them, saving a 
moiety for Marie Therese. He took all three in his coach 
when travelling, and the two inamoratas yielded precedence 
only to the Queen and Madame. The peregrinations oPthis 
truly Oriental cortege were accompanied with the utmost 
magnificence. ‘ All you have heard of the glory of Solomon, 
and of the Emperor of China,’ wrote a correspondent of Pussy 
Rabutin, Ms not to be cewpared with the pomp of warlike 
array which surrounds the King. The streets were full of cloth 
of gold, of waving plumes, of chariots and superbly harnessed 
mules, of horses with gold enlaced traj)pings, and of sumptuous 
carriages.’ The* contrast of the splendour of the Court in which 
Henrietta mingled freely and her domestic unhappiness must 
have added poignancy to her sufferings. 

Early in 1668 things became even worse. Charles ii. sent 
his son the Duke of Monmouth to Paris with a letter to 
Henrietta asking her to be kind to him ; and always anxious to 
please her brother, Henrietta did all in her power to make his 
visit agreeable, gfving balls and fetes in his honour, and taking 
him on her various •expeditions. Monmouth was naturally 
charmed with his aunt, and repaid her kindness with a chivalrous 
adoration. Monsieur characteristically misunderstood every- 
thing and was jealous. Lorraine added fuel to the flame, and 
an unpleasant domestic scene supervened. Monsieur insulted 
Madame, and she retaliated by complaining of Lorraine’s 
insolence to her and his scandalous treatment of one of her 
maids-of-honour. Afterwards she confided her grievance to 
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Madame de Saint Chaumont, who appealed to the King. Louis 
was disgusted, and reproached his brother severely for allowing 
his favourite so much licence. Monsieur was infuriated and 
retired in anger to Villiers-Cottercts, taking only Madame and 
the Chevalier. Henrietta was soon deprived of the society of 
another friend ; it was not to be expected that Lorraine would 
allow any one so adverse to his interests as the Bishop of 
Valence to remain in Monsieur’s household. Soon after their 
return to Barin-, therefore, Cosnac was dismissed, and Monsieur 
and Lorraine poisoned the King’s mind against him so effectually 
that he was banished from Paris. About a year later Henrietta 
implored him to come to her in order to advise her concerning 
the offensive conduct of the Chevalier ; and the Bishop, who 
would have risked his life cheerfully for the beautiful Princess, 
hastened to Paris in disguise. Unluckily on reaching St. Denis 
he fell ill, and was obliged to remain in his lodging, but to 
allay Madame’s anxiety sent a message to Madame de Saint 
Chaumont. Immediately after the messenger had departed 
the police arrived, and mistaking the Bishop for a notorious 
forger, arrested him. P'ven though^ic declared himself, as ho 
was breaking the law’ by being in Paris, the arrest held goo'l 
and he was imprisoned in P'ort I’Kvcque for di.sregarding the 
decree of banishment. Fortunately he was able to destroy 
Madame’s letters, but, most unluckily, he Icfi: o’.ic of Madame 
de Saint Chaumont’s in his rooms. After a nigh.t in prison he 
was ordered to leave Paris immediately for the remote towm oi' 
Lille de Jourdain, where he remained in solitary exile for two 
years. ' 

Madame was in despair when she heard of the misfortune 
that had befallen her friend, particularly as she felt herself 
responsible for the catastrophe ; but a greater calamity followed. 
Owing to the discovery of her note in Ccsnac’s room, Madame 
dc Saint Chaumont was found to be an accomplice in the 
Bishop’s guilt, and di.sgraced and exiled accordingly. 

Madame de La Fayette was now the only person in her 
household, or even in the Court, whom Henrietta could trust. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Scheme of Franco-British treaty. Death of Henrietta Maria. Monsicur^s 
jealousy and cruelty. Takes Henrietta to Villiers-Cotterets. Goes to 
England. The Treaty signed. Her letters. Her death. 

N T OTW ITHST A NDl NG the French alliance with 
lingland’s enemy, the United Provinces, the three 
1 promoters of a P'ranco-British union did not lose 
hope. Secretly they drew out a draught of the treaty which 
was destined to be signed at Dover in less than three years. 
The salient features were that in return for a large subsidy 
Louis should be regarded as a .suzerain of Great ihitain and 
ircland, and that that coiyitry should be brought back to the 
Papal fold. 

Both Charles and Henrietta have been severely criticized 
for their actions with regard to the Treaty of Dover. But 
their '^csire fot the welfare of Juiglanrl was perfectly sincere. 
ITic restriction forced upon him by Ikarliament was most 
irksome to Charles, and the results of the democratic tendencies 
that prevailed in his father’s reign were ever in his memory. 
The comparison of England and P' ranee as examples*of con- 
stitutional and absolute monarchies obviously pointed to the 
advantag(i of the lalt^^r ; each nation had suffered from civil 
wars, and the one in which democracy had supervened had 
become, in spite ofi Cromwells naval victories, a secondary 
power ; and that in which autocracy had triumphed paramount 
in Europe. If i P^rench alliance would strengthen the Crown, 
it was quite logical to suppose that it would enhance the 
position of the country also, and Charles probably considered 
it no more humiliating to acknowledge the suzerainty of a 
great monarch than to be the slave of his Parliament. 

As for Henrietta, Macaulay goes so far as to speak of her 
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influence in this affair being ‘pernicious to her country/ but 
whatever the ultimate issues of her policy may have been, 
words spoken immediately before her death prove the sincerity 
of her desire for the good of England, and the honour of the 
King. She had assimilated a belief in the advantage of an 
absolute monarchy from contact with Mazarin, Anne of Austria, 
and Louis xiv. ; and as results had strengthened that belief, 
she wished Charles to adopt the policy that had so immeasur- 
ably improved* the position of Louis. Further, it was quite 
natural for her to suppose that England would be immensely 
benefited by an alliance with the most powerful country in 
Europe. That personal feeling and political theories were in 
accord in no way detracted from the value of either. Henrietta 
was so successful in her diplomacy that in August t668 Colbert 
de Croissy, brother of Louis’s great financial minister, was sent to 
England to discuss the commercial treaty, which, as the elect 
knew, was to form the scaffolding of the political alliance. In 
January 1669, Charles confided the secret of his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism to some of his ministers, and as affairs 
progressed Charles naturally wished tr see his sister, and hoped 
she would visit him in the summer. The state of her health, 
however, prevented the wish from being accomplished. On 
27 August her second daughter was born, and once more 
disappointment reigned supreme at Saint Clou'.h In a note to 
Madame de Sable, Monsieur expressed his soriow at ‘ having 
only a daughter when he hoped to have sons and had not 
one.’ This undesired daughter, Anne Marie, Mademoiselle de 
Valois, married Victor Amadeus ir. of Savoy, and Ixxame the 
ancestress of Marie Theresc of Modena, Princess Louis of 
Bavaria, who is therefore the lineal descendant of Charles I , 
and the present representative of the royal lin^i of the House 
of Stuart. ^ 

On 10 September, before Henrietta recovered, the news 
arrived of her mother’s death at Colombes. 

As the cough from which Henrietta Maria had long been 
suffering grew worse, Vallot, the King’s physician, ordered a 
dose of opium ; but Mayerne warned her against narcotics, and 
as an astrologer had foretold that she would die from one, she 
refused to take it. However, when night came on and she 
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could not sleep, she asked for a dose of opium. The sleeping 
draught was so effective that she did not wake again. 

All her possessions went to Charles II., who gave Colombes 
and the Queen’s magnificent pearls to Henrietta, and the 
furniture of the convent of Chaillot to the abbess. 

Henrietta was overwhelmed with grief at her mother’s 
death, and, as Monsieur had joined the King in a royal pro- 
gress to Chambord, was once more left alone at Saint Cloud 
with Madame de La Fayette, who endeavoured tA cheer her by 
continuing the autobiographical story. During the ensuing 
months much more was written, but when Henrietta returned 
to Paris the book was put aside. A year later Madame de La 
J^^ayetto opened it again to recount the terrible death of her 
beloved Princess. 

When the Court returned to Paris in Octobci, the Queen of 
England was buried with the utmost pomp and ceremony, and 
Bossuct delivered her famous funeral oration at Chaillot. 

After her mother’s death Henrietta’s domestic affairs grew 
rapidly worse. Her husband became more than ever under the 
dominion of the Chevalic#, who now openly boasted that he 
had caused the banishment of Madame de Saint Chaumont 
and of Cosnac, and that he could procure the exile of any of 
Madame's friends if he chose; he also hinted that he might 
persua^'e Monsieur to divorce his wife, and treated that unhappy 
Princess with insolence and discourtesy. It soon became 
oirvious to Louis that Monsieur knew something of the secret 
treaty, and of Madame’s proposed visit to England, ^caring 
that the information had been obtained from Henrietta, he lost 
no time in questioning her on the subject, and when she 
solemnly assured him that she had not spoken of it to any 
one, he sent for •^Purenne, who, he thought, might have been in- 
discreet. At first l^iat veteran warrior hesitated, but after 
admitted that he had mentioned Madame’s proposed visit to 
Madame Coatqu ui, with whom he had ‘a great friendship,’ in 
order that she might be prepared for the journey. As every 
one knew that Madame Coatquen loved the Chevalier, and that 
be had no secrets from Monsieur, there was no doubt in Louis’s 
mind as to how his brother had gained the information. This 
incident made Monsieur’s manner to his wife more acrimonious 
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than before, and in her distress she appealed to Charles for 
help. He immediately wrote to Louis to demand an apology 
and a promise that Lorraine should be punished : the apology 
was made through the ambassador, and the promise given that 
the next time the Chevalier gave pretext for punishment it 
should be administered with no light hand. 

I'he opportunity soon arose. By the death of the Bishop of 
Langres, two of the richest abbeys in Monsieur’s appanage 
became vacant, and he asked the King to give them to Lorraine. 
Louis refused without a reason, and Monsieur flew into a great 
rage, and expressed his opinion of his brother in a manner more 
emphatic than discreet. The Chevalier, with characteristic 
conceit, constituted himself mediator, and assured the King that 
if treated kindly Monsieur would never do anything to incur his 
displeasure, and ended by remarking that he himself would be 
answerable for his good conduct. ‘ kW will be answerable to 
me for 7//v /?rot/in'‘'s conduct,’ Louis replied. ‘ Do you think that 
I choose to have such guarantees ; but it is well, I hold }'ou to 
your word,’ Therefore the next time Monsieur spoke offensively 
of the King’s refusal to bestow the abbeys upon Lorraine, Loim\ 
ordered that the Chevalier should be arrested and sent to prison 
at Pierre Itncirc at Lyons. He was taken while enjoying a 
tetc-a-tete with Monsieur, who immediately became hysterical 
and then fainted ; wdien he was sufficiently recovered to walk he 
sought the King, flung himself at his feet, and impkrrcd that his 
favourite should be released. But Louis wa..* firm in his deter- 
mination to punish Lorraine, and Monsieur feeling his persua- 
sions were useless, sw'orc solemnly that he w ould go away and 
not see his brother’s face again until the Chevalier was liberated 
and allowed to return to Court. 

I'he King was inflexible, and Monsieur gavfi orders that 
preparations should immediately be midc for a journey to 
Villiers-Cotterets. Me told Madame, to whom the project w-as 
distasteful in the extreme, that the visit would last for an 
indefinite period. In a letter to Tiircnnc, Henrietta expressed 
her feelings about this enforced retn^at from Paris, which she 
could not but regard in the light of a punishment. ‘You 
will understand w'hat pain I feel from the step w^hich Mon- 
sieur has taken, and how' little compared wa>h this I mind 
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the weariness of the place, the unpleasantness of his company in 
his present mood, and a thousand other things of which I might 
complain/ 

Monsieur was obsessed with the idea that, if she wished, 
Henrietta could secure the Chevalier’s recall ; and in order to 
force her to exert her influence in that direction, he subjected 
her to a course of tyranny which she found most painful. 

‘ He never sees me without reproaching me,’ she wrote to 
Madame de Saint Chaumont, . . he sulks in my presence, and 
hopes that by ill-treating me he will make me wish for the 
Chevalier’s return. I have told him that this kind of conduct 
will never answer.’ 

The C‘'»urt, as well as Henrietta, suffered from Monsieur’s 
sins and selfishness. ' Since Madame has left us,* wrote Madame 
de La Suze, one of her ladies, ‘joy is no longer to be seen at 
St. Germain, . . . and unless she returns soon I cannot think 
what we shall do with ourselves. Nobody thinks of anything 
else but of writing to her, and the ladies of the Court arc to be 
seen, pen in hand, at all hours of the day. I hope you will 
S ' on return, and with you ^ the Graces, who always follow in 
Madame’s train.’ 

Lc'uis missed Henrietta even more than his courtiers did, for, 
apart from the pleasure of her society, he wished to discuss the 
secret treaty with her. The English envoy. Lord. Falconbridge, 
and his secretary, Dodington, had been to see Henrietta at 
Vi’.iers 4 "ottcrets, but her absence from Laris was most incon- 
venient, and, moreover, the scandal of the quarrel between the 
Kmg and Monsieur was so great that the former had* been 
obliged to acquaint foreign ambassadors of the circumstances of 
the case. He therefore resolved to make a compromise, and 
release but exile Lorraine. Mindful of his brother’s vow not to 
return to Court unless ilh favourite did so, he promised to allow 
the Chevalier to come to I^aris to say good-bye. Colbert was 
sent to Villiers-Cotterets with these conditions, and Monsieur 
accepted them eagerly, and on 24 February the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans, accompanied by Sir Ralph Montagu, the 
English ambassador, and Lord Falconbridge, left Villiers- 
Cotterets for Paris. Every one was delighted to see Henrietta 
again, but her friends were distre.ssed by her frail and 
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unhappy appearance ; the Queen forgot her jealousy and was 
gracious to her, and her friendship with Mademoiselle became 
more intimate. 

But Monsieur was more ill-natured than ever ; although 
outwardly reconciled, he ill-treated his wife abominably, and 
reproached her about the Guiche affair, regardless of the facts 
that he had expressed his forgiveness immediately after its 
occurrence, and that the Count had been away for nearly seven 
years. ‘ If 1 t 3 had strangled me when he thought I had wTonged 
him,’ Henrietta said to her tall cousin, ‘ I could at least have 
understood it, but to go on teasing me as he docs, all about 
nothing, this is really more than I can bear.’ Not satisfied with 
grumbling at Henrietta, he complained of her to the Queen and 
maligned her to Mademoiselle, who, ever ready to champion the 
weak, took him severely to task for his evil behaviour to his 
wife ; but the reprimand merely elicited the reply that he only 
loved Henrietta for a fortnight after their marriage. 

In 1670 Henrietta was well enough to undertake a journey 
to England. A royal progress to Flanders afforded an excellent 
opportunity for the visit, as once aj. Lille or Courtray, Henrietta 
would find the rest of the journey inconsiderable. Charles wrote 
to ask Monsieur to allow his wife to go to Dover or London, hut, 
to every one’s surprise, Monsieur flatly refused ; he had always 
been jealous of her political importance, and -believed that the 
proposed visit was more significant than he had been informed ; 
he therefore not only vetoed it, but treated Madame with more 
unkindness than before. In a letter tr Madame de Saint 
Chaumont, Henrietta gave vent to her feelings with regard to 
her husband’s conduct, and recorded her distress. 

/\fter a great deal of persuasion, Monsieur was prevailed 
upon to consent to Henrietta’s journey, but cvepressed his inten- 
tion of accompanying her. This was ani,{mpossiblc condition, for 
even at his best he would have been an undesirable companion, 
and in his present i tate of ill-humour would have rendered the 
whole mission abortive. Charles wrote a friendly letter depre- 
cating the proposal ; and Monsieur thereupon withdrew his 
consent to Henrietta’s visit, until Louis told him that Madame 
was going to England on affairs of State that could not h" 
frustrated by the whims of a jealous husband. Monsieur 
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then yielded, but on the condition that she should only stay 
three days. 

Everything being thus satisfactorily arranged, the Court set 
out on the progress to Flanders. Henrietta was to go with 
them as far as Courtray, where English envoys would meet her 
and escort her to Dover. 

The journey was fraught with incidents : the cavalcade, 
under the command of Count T.auzun, consisted of the King. 
Queen, Mademoiselle de I.a Vallierc, Madame cib Montespan, 
Monsieur, Madame, the Grande Mademoiselle, and all their 
suites, amounting to a total of several thousand persons. The 
nobles travelled in splendid coaches, and the furniture which 
followed in waggons was more suitable to a palace than a camp. 
Louis had ‘ a chamber of crimson damask for ordinary use,’ and 
a * very magnificent one when greater accommodation was to 
be had, the bed of which, of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold, was so large that it could of itself fill several small rooms.’ 
Beautiful Gobelin tapestry, silver services and candelabra \vta*e 
also amongst the impedimenta. Meals were servetl w ith almost 
a.*^ much pomp as at the TiiiJorics, and to while au'ay the inevit- 
able delays for tJie erection of the luxurious pavilions and tents, 
l -(an*s arranged fetes, games, and dances. On all these expedi- 
tic'us the nobles vied w’ith each other as to Xhe splendour of 
their equipages ahd clothes, and the excellence of their cooks. 
Jhit on this occasion fate w’as adv(irse. Rain fell in torrents and 
s]x;:'t the beautiful ccjuipagcs, and made the rcjads almost 
impassable. Waggons could j)roce(Hl hut slowdy, and tlic cnnvd 
was ^o huge that the difficulty of uniting luggage and owaierwas 
w^cllnigh insuperable. Gourmands lost their t:ooks, drei,ched 
officers changes of uniform, and fair ladies their pow'der and 
rouge, and tempci*aments were as deprcsscil as the barometer, 
i-ouis was a good travuJlcr, and bore the vicissitudes of meteor- 
ological fortunes with the, calmness of a great soul ; but the 
Queen w’^as of a diffr^'cnt calibre. tJndt'r happy circumstances she 
disliked travelling, and now, when uncomfortable lodgings and 
frugal meals were the rule rather than the exce|)tion, lier distress 
was hysterical ; she wej)t vLen the carriage jolted on the muddy 
I'oad, and uttered heart-rending cries wdu n desired to cross n 
ford. With regard to the last, Madcmoisclk', in spite of her 
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martial bearing, was as bad as Marie Th^rese. At one ford she 
cried so loudly that the King expostulated with her, and was 
amazed at her reply, that when ‘ she saw water she no longer 
knew u^hat she was doing.’ 

As they neared the frontier matters became even worse ; 
waggons overturned and disgorged their freight ; carriages soon 
followed suit, and the horses could only be saved by being un- 
harnessed ; but the climax of misfortune was attained when 
they reached the Sambre, half a league from the town of Land 
recies. The river had overflown its banks, its bridges were 
broken down, and as both the Queen and Mademoiselle 
absolutely refused to attorn j;t a ford, the King commanded that 
a night should be spent in the carriage. As a two-roomed 
barn was discovered in the vicinity* it was decided that the 
royal famih^ should sleep in the large room upon such mat^ 
tresses as could be found, and that the smaller one should serv(‘ 
as a military headquarters for Lau/un. The Queen was horrified. 

‘ What ! ' she exclaimed, ‘ sleep all together in one room ; that will 
be horrible ! ’ ‘ l^ut,’ rejoined the King, ‘ you will be completely 

dressed ; there can be no harm, 1« find none.’ Mademoisclk^ 
chosen as arbiter, found no impropriety, and the Queen yielded. 
Madame de Harine writes that the city of Landrecies had pro- 
vided their sovereigns with a ‘bouillon vc^ry thin,’ the distaste In! 
appearance of which alarmed Marie Therese ; A\c refused it with 
disgust. When it was well understood that she would not 
touch it, the King and Mademoiselle, aided by Monsieur and 
Madame, devoured it in an instant. As soon as it was all gone 
the Queen said : ‘ I wanted some soup and you have eaten it all.’ 
Every one began to laugh, in spite of etiquette, when there 
appeared a large dish of chicken cutlets, also sent from Land- 
recies, which were eaten with avidity, soothing the injured feel- 
ings of the Queen. ' The dish contained,’ relates Mademoiselle, 
‘ meat so hard that it took all one’s strength to pull a chicken 
apart.’ 

‘ When the company retired for the night, those not yet pre- 
pared arrayed themselves in nightcaps and dressing-gowns, and 
French royalty for this memorable night must be represented in 
the apparel of Argan . . ,* 

‘ Near the Queen upon a mattress lay Madame de Bethunc, 
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the lady of honour, and Madame de Thlange . . . Monsieur and 
Madame, Louis xiv., and the Grande Mademoiselle, Mdlc. de 
La Vallifere, and Madame de Montespan, a duchess and a maid- 
of-honour were crowded upon the remaining mattress, placed at 
right angles, and providing a most troublesome obstruction to the 
officers going and coming on official business to the headquarters 
in the other room. . . . 

' At four in the morning Louvois gave warning that a bridge 
had been built. Mademoiselle awakened the Kiitg, and all got 
up. It was not a beautiful spectacle. Locks were hanging in 
disorder and countenances were wrinkled. Mademoiselle be- 
lieved herself less disfigured than the others . . . and she 
rejoiced as she found it impossible to avoid the glance of 
Lauzun. The royal party mounted into their carriages and 
attended Mass at T^andrccies, after which the august personages 
went to bed and reposed for a portion of the day.’ 

As Henrietta was ill the discomforts of the journey must have 
been doubly trying to her, but the only letter written at the time 
is a cheerful one to Madame de La Suze. When they reached 
Ccurtray they were met by the English envoys, who brought an 
invitation from Charles to Henrietta, in which he urged her to 
l)rocced at once to Dunkirk and embark on one of the ships that, 
under Lord Sandwich, awaited her orders. Madame accepted 
with joj' but Monsieur, notwithstanding his previous consent, 
tried to prevent her from going. Again Louis insisted, and 
with characteristic bad grace Monsieur yielded. 

The royal family accompanied Ilenriclta as far as ^ Lille, 
While there Monsieur Pomponne, the P'rench envoy at The 
Hague, visited her. He said afterwards that ‘he was surprised 
to find such grasp of mind and capacity for business in a 
Princess, when womanly graces seemed to have destined her to 
be the ornament of hei* sex.’ On the following day she wished 
the royal family good-bye, and .set out for Dunkirk attended by 
a retinue of more than two hundred persons, including the 
Mar^chal de I'lessis, the Comte de Grammont, his wife and her 
brother Anthony Hamilton, and a new maid-of-honour Louise 
de Kcroualle, the daughter of a poor Breton gentleman, and 
who eventually became the notorious Duchess of Portsmouth. 

They embarked o;i the evening of 24 May, and at five 
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o’clock next morning, just as daylight was breaking, a small 
boat came in sight. As it drew near it was seen to hold the 
King and the Dukes of York and Monmouth and Prince Rupert, 
who had come to welcome Henrietta. The Princes boarded 
the ship, and in an instant Madame was on the deck greeting 
them affectionately and telling them of her joy at their 
meeting. 

The vessels soon reached Dover, and Henrietta for the 

fi 

second time landed on her native shore, amid the acclamations 
of her countrymen. 

As soon as Madame was comfortably installed in Dover 
Castle and her suite in the town, Charles sent for the Queen 
and the Duchess of York. Henrietta liked the former, finding 
her ‘ a very good woman, not handsome, but so kind and excel- 
lent that it was impossible not to love her.’ The Duke of 
York was called back to London almost immediately, wln'ch 
was fortunate, as he was too fervent a Roman Catholic for his 
presence to have been advantageous in the discussion of tin: 
treaty. 

Colbert de Croi.ssy, the PYench ambassador to St. James's, 
had come to Dover, and 'he with Henrietta, Charles, Arlington, 
Clifford, Arundel, and Sir Richard Pellings, discussed the con- 
ditions of the treaty. As there was much to hr. arranged, it \voS 
obvious that the three days permitted by Morisfeur for Madaine’s 
visit would be inadequate, and in answer to Charles’s request 
Louis wrote that Henrietta might extend her visit to ten davs. 
Henrietta used every argument imaginable to persuade Charles 
to agree to the PYench terms. He was anxiou*- to join Louis 
in making war on Holland, and perfectly contented to supj/ort 
the Bourbon claims to Spain, but to proclaim his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism and impose that religion on his subjects 
was a scheme too datigerous to be acceptable to the politic 
King. However, Henrietta’s assurance that Louis was prepared 
to assist him in case of a revolution, and lavishly replenish his 
impoverished exchequer, carried weight ; and when, in the words 
of one who was present, she ‘ concluded her harangue, and 
spoke the rest with an eloquence of a more transcendtmt kind, 
and which, though dumb, infinitely surpassed the force of her 
reason or of her more charming words,* Charles could with- 
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stand her no longer, and the trdite de Madame' was accom- 
plished. It was signed on 1 June by Colbert and the four 
Knglish ministers, and Henrietta’s diplomatic mission was com- 
pleted entirely to her satisfaction. 

In order to throw dust in the eyes of Buckingham and other 
important Protestants, a sliam treaty was made, which contained 
no reference to the cjiiestion of religion, and the subsidy that was 
promised on that account added to the war fund. 

During the negotiations the tenth anniversary »f the Restora- 
tion occurred, and was celebrated amidst the rejoicings of the 
people. 'I'he usual festivities were given — comedies, ballets, 
masques, and dances — and once more Henrietta won all hearts 
by her charm and graciousness. Jiut as the time of her depar- 
ture drew near and her sadness returned, she entreated Charles 
to let her remain in KTigland ; but he told her that ‘ much as he 
loved her, it could not be : she must, when her mission was 
ended, return to her connubial misery, and endeavour to make 
the best of her hard lot.’ He did liis utmost to console her both 
by friendliness and gifts. He gave her six thousand pistoles 
and some magnificent jewels for herself, loaded her suite with 
])i*esents, and gave twenty thousand gold crowns for a nienuadal 
to llcnrietla Maria at Chaillot. Henrietta, wishing to give him 
a ouvenir, sent her inaid-of-honour J.ouise de Keroualle for her 
jewel ca'ket, arfrl opening it asked Charles what he would like. 
I'he King took Louise by the haTid and said that she was the 
jewel he desired. Henrietta, however, absolutely refused his 
request, .saying that she was responsible to the girl's parents 
for her safety, and that she must return wnth her to Prance. 
So Charles was forced to content himself with a jewel of >tone. 
Later, however, when Henrietta was dead, he remembered the 
fascinating Bretdii girl, and sent for her. She obeyed the sum- 
mons, came, and was created Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
became the most potent advocate of French interests in England 
till the end of the reign. Her descendants, the Dukes of 
Richmond and Gordon, .still bear her motto, Eii la rose je 
fleiirisl 

12 June was the day selected for Henrietta’s departure, 
and jusl before she embarked, the poet I'-dmund Waller pre- 
^^nted her with the following ode : — 
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That sun of beauty did among us rise, 

England first saw the light of your fair eyes ; 

In England too, your early wit was shown ; 

Favour that language, which was then your own. 

When, though a child, through guards you made your way 
What fleet or army could an angel stay ? 

Thrice happy Britain ! if she could retain 
Whom she first bred within her ancient main. 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new, 

Shook off her ashes to have treated you : 

But we 'must see our glory snatched away, 

And with warm tears increase the guilty sea ; 

No wind can favour us. Howe’er it blows, 

We must be wretched and our dear treasure lose ! 

Sighs will not let us half our sorrow tell ; 

Fair, lovely, great and best of nymphs, farewell. 

Charles, with the Duke of York, who had returned from London, 
sailed some distance witli Henrietta, and all three were ovci- 
whelmed with grief at the final parting. The French ambassa- 
dor, who was present, said he never witnessed so sorrowful a 
leave-taking as that of the King and Madame, or had known 
how much royal personages could Icve one another. 

The weather was favourable, and Calais was reached in a 
few hours. Henrietta was received with royal honours, ai: 1 
remained there till the following day, when she proceeded 
Boulogne, and from thence to Montreuil, whare she was splen- 
didly entertained by the Due d’Elbceuf. At Abbeville she wa-> 
met by the King’s guards, who escorted her Beauvais, wlicre 
the English ambassador, Sir Ralph Montagu, received her, and 
conducted her to Saint Germain. The King and Queen would 
have driven forth in state to meet Madame, as they did "cn 
years before, but Monsieur would not so far honour his wife, 
and would only consent to drive out a few iViiles to meet her 
quite informally. 

The King received her at the castle very graciously, appre- 
ciated all that she had done, and showered gifts upon her ; the 
Queen and Mademoiselle were glad to have her back, and all 
the Court rejoiced in her presence. But her husband remained 
churlish, and having realized the greatness of her importance 
compared with his own, resented it keenly, and demonstrated 
his resentment by deliberate ill-treatment. That all the world 
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praised her, and two Kings admired her and appreciated her 
success in diplomacy, must have emphasized the unkindness of 
the person who was nearest to her. 

Monsieur, out of spite, Mademoiselle says in her Memoirs, 
refused to accompany the Court to Versailles, but insisted upon 
going to Paris instead. While there, ambassadors and nobles 
came to congratulate Henrietta on her return from Fnigland. 
Never before had she held such a Court or been so popular. 
When on 24 June she went to Saint Cloud witji her husband 
and children, expecting a dull and quiet time, she was imme- 
diately followed by all those who cared most for her, including 
La Rochefoucauld, Turenne, Trcville, La Parc, Sir Ralph 
Montagu, and Madame de La Fayette. That even the presence 
of so many of her best friends could not make life bearable, 
with Monsieur’s ill-humour to leaven it, is shown in a letter to 
Madame de Saint Chaumont, written on 26 June. 

‘ I knew you would understand the joy my visit to England 
gave me. It was indeed most delightful, and long as I have 
known the affection of my brother the Kitig, it proved still 
greater than I expected. ^Ile showed me the greatest possible 
Irindness, and was ready to help me in all that he euuld do. 
Since my return, the King here has been very goou* to me, but 
for Monsieur, nothing can equal his bitterness and anxiety 
to Hncl fault. .He does me the honour to sa>' lliat 1 am all- 
powerful and can do everything that 1 like , and so, if I do not 
bi . ng back the Chevalier, it is because I do not wish to please 
him. At the same time he joins threats for the future with 
this kind of talk. I have once more told him how Ifttle his 
favourite’s return depends on me, and how little I get m;. way, 
or you would not be where you are now. Instead of seeing the 
truth of this, afid becoming softened, he took occasion of my 
remark to go and cqmpiain of me to the King, and tried at the 
same time to do me other ill offices. This had a very bad 
effect, together with the letter you wrote to my child, and which 
they pretend was delivered to her secretly, and has, I fear, 
increased the King’s unfavourable opinion of you. T have not 
yet had time to defend you, but you may trust me to do the 
best I ran for you. and to prove that I am not unworthy of the 
friendship you have so often .showed me. If 1 cannot do awa)' 
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with these unfortunate impressions, I will at least try to remove 
the false reports by wliich they heave been occasioned. . I have 
often blamed you for the tender love you feel for my child. In 
God’s name put tliat love away. The poor child cannot return 
that affection, and will, alas ! be brought up to hate me. You 
had better keep your love for persons who are as grateful as 1 
am, and who feel as keenly as I do the pain of being unable to 
help you in }^our present need. 1 hope that you will do me the 
justice to believe this, and will remain once for all assured tliat 
I shall nevx'r lose a chance of helping you, and of showing you 
my tenderness. 

' Since my return from England the King has gone to Ver- 
sailles, where Monsieur would not follow him, lest 1 should havr 
the pleasure of being with him.’ 

Mademoiselle, who visited her during their last days at Sai’il 
Cloud, records her unhappy state of mind : ‘ She bitterly 
lamented tlie kxss of her mother, the late Queen-Dowager ef 
ICngland ; she said how dearly she loved her, and that she 
constantly missed her mediation in making up the quarrel 
between her and iVlonsieur, with whom she had from the first 
always lived uneasily. I had fell much concern for the death 
of the Queen, my aunt, and now I saw that Madame was in 
tears though trying to repress them, when nienti^ming her; 
last, notwithstanding all her efforts, tliey burst out and flowe*' 
abundantly and passkmatcly.’ 

A visit to Versailles on the .iSth luought tiie unhappv 
relations between the Duke and Duchess ( nleaus to a 
climax.* 'fbc' King, anxious to hear further jxirt^’ciilars ol tlx* 
hhiglish visit, took Henrietta aside for a little private talk: 
unfortunately Monsieur discovered them, and vva:; grievously 
offended that they would not continue the con^/ersation in his 
j)resencc, and liis wife’s injudicious remark ‘ that it was not fit 
for him to know,’ made him .so angry that he insisted upon 
taking her back to Saint Cloud immediately. Madame was 
distressed by this, and both the Queen and Mademoiselle 
noticed how ill and unhappy she looked when she said good- 
bye ; and the former was heard to remark, ‘ Madame has death 
plainly written upon her face.’ 

Her depre.ssion was naturally increased by this further 
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quarrel with her husband, and next morning, after a long talk 
with him, she told Madame de La Fayette that she was very 
unhappy and ill-humoured. ' Yet this ill-humour of which she 
complained/ interpolated her friend, ' would have been thought 
charming in other women, so great was her natural sweetness, 
and so incapable was she of anger and bitterness/ 

It was Sunday, and presently they all went to Mass, Madame 
de La Fayette in attendance on Madame, w’ho said to her, ‘ If I 
had you always to talk with I should be happiqf, but 1 am so 
weary of the people who are about me here that I can scarcely 
endure them.’ 

Some time during the day, probably in the early morning, 
she wrote lo Anne de Gon^aga, Princess Edward Palatinate, 
tlie following letter, the authenticity of which is completely 
established, and as an a^cmint of her state of mind before her 
death, anrl as the last letter she wrote, it is worthy of quota- 
tion > - 

'Vi' Si. Cloud, 2 LJ fG/O 

‘ It is only fair that I should give you an account of a 
joiirney which you tried ^to rcn ler acceptable in the only 
quarter where it could fail to meet with apjmwal. I will con- 
fess that OP my return 1 had hopctl to find every oiic satisfied, 
mstead of which things are worse than ever. You remember 
telling ive that Monsieur insisted on llna‘e things: first, that I 
should place him in confidential relations with the King, my 
bis^ ier; secondly, that I should ask the King to give him 
his ::on s allowance ; thirdly, that 1 shoiiid help the Chevalier 
de Lvnrraine. The King, my brother, was so kind as to pfomise 
that he would willingly trust Monsieur with his secrets ii he 
would bcha^^( better in the future than he had done with 
regard to my journey. He even offered to give the Chevalier 
de Lorraine a refuge^ in his kingdom till affairs have calmed 
riovvn here. He could do no more for him. As for the 
pension, I have great hopes of obtaining it if only Monsieur 
will put an end to the comedy which he still presents to the 
public gaze, but you will understand that I cannot ask for this, 
after the way in which he behaved, unless I can satisfy the 
King that oiu domestic peace will be restored, and that he will 
no longer hold me responsible for everything that happens in 
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Europe. I have said all this to him, expecting it would be well 
received, but since there is no prospect of the Chevalier’s 
immediate return, Monsieur declares that all the rest is useless, 
and says I am never to expect to be restored to his good 
graces until I have given him back his favourite. I am, 1 
must confess, very much surprised at this behaviour on In’s 
part. Monsieur wished for my brother’s friendship, and now 
I offer it to him, he accepts it as if he were doing the King a 
favour. He i;efuses to send the Chevalier to England, as if 
these things could blow over in a quarter of an hour, and 
scorns the offer of the pension. If he reflects at all, it is 
impossible for him to go on in this matter, and I can only 
suppose that he is bent on quarrelling with me. The King 
was good enough to assure him on his oath, that I had no 
part in the Chevalier s exile, and that his return did not depcnrl 
on me. Unfortunately for me he refused to believe the King, 
who has never been known to utter a falsehood, and it will be 
still more unfortunate if I cannot help him while it is yet 
possible. You see now, my dear cousin, the state of my affair 
Of the three things which Monsieu,'* desired, 1 can obtain tw-.* 
and a half, and he is angry because I cannot do more, and 
counts the King, m}’ brother’s friendship, and his own advantage 
all as nothing. As for me, I have done more than J roiikl 
have hoped. But if I am unhappy enough for Monsieur in 
go on treating me so unkindly, I declare, my dear cousin, rhat 
I shall give it all up, and take no more trouble as to his 
pension or his favourite’s return, or his hieiulship with, ihe 
King,*my brother. Two of the three things are hard to ( htaiti, 
and others might think them of great importance, but I h ivc 
only to drop the subject, and maintain the same silence as 
Monsieur, who refuses to speak when I desirft an explanation. 
As for the Chevalier’.s return, even if rny credit were as great 
as Monsieur believes it to be, I will never give way to blows 
[cotips de baton]. If Monsieur therefore refuses to accept the 
two things which he can have, and insists on getting the third, 
which must depend on the King’s pleasure, 1 can only await 
the knowledge of Monsieur’s will in silence. If he desires me 
to act I will do it Joyfully, for I have no greater wish than to 
be on good terms with him. If not, I will keep silence and 
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patiently bear all his iinkindness, without trying to defend 
myself. His hatred is unreasonable, but his esteem may be 
earned. I may say that I have neither deserved the first nor 
am I altogether unworthy of the last, and I still console myself 
with the hope it may some day be obtained. You can do 
more than any one else to help me, and I am so persuaded that 
you have my good and Monsieur’s at heart, that I hope you 
will endeavour to assist rne. I will only remind you of one 
thing. If you let a good chance slip by it does noj always return 
again. The present moment seems to be favourable for obtain- 
ing the pension, and the future is, to say the least, doubtful. 
After this, I must tell you that your pension from England 
will be paid shortly. The King, my brother, gave me his 
word for it, and those persons whose business it is to sec this 
done promised to afford the necessary facilities. If you were 
here we would take further steps to settle the business, for you 
know that 1 was not sufficiently acquainted with the particulars 
of your affairs to do more than repeat what you had told me. 
if 1 can give you any further proofs of my affection I will do 
so with all the pleasure in Jhe worid.’ 

Dinner was served in Monsieur's room, and after it was 
over Heniietta lay down on some cushions on the floor and 
Went to sleep ; Madame de La Fayette, who was sitting by her, 
noticed 'hat was looking very ill, arid drew Monsieur’s 
atteivt-ion 10 the fact. W hen slu: awoke she complained of a 
pain in In r side, but it seemed to get better, as when in a few 
minutes her old friend Madame de Mecklenbourg arrived, she 
talked with her and Monsieur till about five o’clock.* Then 
she asked for a glass of chicory water, a favourite beverage. 
Madame do Gamachc ^etched it and Madame de Gourdon 
offered it to Henrietta ; immediately after drinking it she was 
seized with violent .pain and cried out, ‘ Oh, what a pain ! 
W'hat shall^ I do ! I must be poisoned ! ’ Her ladies hastened 
to her assistance \nd put her to bed in the adjoining room. 
Doctors were sent for, but did not think the illness serious, and 
all were amazed when she assured them she was dying and 
asked for her confessor. Her sufferings were inconceivable, 
but wh»-:n Monsieui came to her bedside she embraced him, and 
said with a sweetnes.s of manner that might melt the hardest 
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heart : ‘ Alas ! Monsieur, you have long ceased to love me, but 
you have been unjust to me, I never wronged you.’ And 
Monsieur, touched by these words and the sight of her pain, 
burst into tears. 

The pain grew worse, and she still insisted that she had 
been poisoned ; Monsieur suggested that some of the chicory 
should be given to a dog. J^ut Madame Desbordcs, one of 
Henrietta’s faithful friends, said that she had prepared it her- 
self ; and to i^how Madame that it was quite harmless drank 
some, but Henrietta remained unconvinced. Remedies were 
given, and after a time she became quieter, but when asked if 
she suffered less said, ‘ The pain was as severe as ever, but 
she had not strength to cry, and that there was no remedy for 
her suffering.* 

The news of Ma( lame’s illness had reached I'aris, and the- 
King, Queen, and Mademoiselle, attended by Mesdames dc 
Soisson, La Vallicre, and de Montespan, hastened to her bedside^. 
Courtiers followed, and the room was soon filled l>y a mourning 
multitude. Although at first, as Madamc‘ de I-a J\a>x*tte says, 
nothing could be heard but the sounrl of uei;ping', Mademoiselk' 
tells us that ere long self-interest regained its accustomed 
prominence, and even those who shed tears of s\ tnpath}' for the 
suffering Triiicess wliispercd beneatli llieir breath surmises 
to the consequences of her death: ‘Who w(M.iId inherit her 
prestige ‘Whom \v(juld Monsieur many?’ and other similar 
c]ueries. Ifeiirietta felt the chill in the atmf;q)luTe. ‘She per- 
ceived,’ wrote Mademoiselle, ‘with pain the vranquillity of every 
one, aftd 1 have never seen any sight so |.)itiable as her stale 
when she realized the real attitude of those surrounding her bed.’ 

Many, however, were perfectly sincere, and heheved that witii 
Madame joy would go from the Court. Thai King, Tureniie, 
Treville were profoundly distressed, alscj Mademoiselles, who 
stood ‘ bathed in tears at the foot of her bed,’ and although 
Henrietta pressed her hand and said, ‘ You arc losing a good 
friend who was beginning to know and love you,’ had not the 
strength to approach her. Louis at first tried to cheer her, 
but when he realized that there was no more hope he could 
only embrace her, and with tears streaming down his face tell 
her to turn her thoughts to God. Madame returned the 
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embrace : ‘ Kiss me, Sire,’ she said, ‘ for the last time ; ah. Sire ! 
do not weep for me, do not weep for me, or you will make me 
weep too. You are losing a good servant, who has always 
feared the loss of your good graces more than death itself.* 
After the royal family had gone a message was despatched 
for Bossuet, for whom, some one remembered, Madame had a 
great regard ; but in the meantime Madame de La Fayette 
had sent for Feuillet, the austere Jansenist, Canon of Saint 
Cloud ; just as he was beginning his stern admonil^ions, however. 
Sir Ralph Montagu arrived, and Henrietta eagerly turned to 
him to give him her last message to Charles. She spoke of the 
Franco-British alliance, and added: ‘I beg you to tell my 
brother that I only urged him to do this, because I was con- 
vinced that it was for his own honour and advantage. I have 
always loved him better than life itself, and now my only 
regret in dying is to be leaving him ’ ; and when the ambassador 
asked if she believed she had been poisoned, she said : ‘ If this 
is true, you must never let the King, my brother, know it. 
Spare him that grief at all events, and, above all, do not let 
him take revenge on the® King here, for he at least is not 
guilty.’ But Madame de La Fayette said this last seiitence 
was spoken too faintly for Montagu to hear. 

The cur(5 from Saint Cloud now arrived with the Host, and 
Madame received the Viaticum with great dev^)tion. Afterwards 
she sent for Monsieur, who embraced her for the last time, and 
:hen she turned to Feuillet, who spoke of her sins and told her 
not to think she had been poisoned, but to offer her life as 
a sacrific(.' to God. Madame was humble and sweet, but a* gleam 
of Joy lit up her face when Bossuet entered with the cliccring 
words : ‘ Vespcrancc^ Madame^ TJespcrcmcc^ 

All present fell on their knees as the great Bishop prayed 
for the passing souk. Extreme unction was administered, and 
Henrietta made her confession of faith ; then remembering an 
emerald ring she had made for Bossuet, told one of her 
maids in English to give it to him when she was dead. 

A few minutes after the change came. Bossuet bent over 
her. ‘Madame,’ he said, ‘you believe in God, you hope in God, 
you love God.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ she answered with her 
dying breath. ‘ Thus,’ writes the Bishop of Valence, ‘ this great 
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and royal -hearted Princess passed away without even having 
shown the least sign of trouble or weakness in this awful sur- 
prise. All she said and did was perfectly natural and without 
effort, and they who both saw and heard her knew that she spoke 
from her heart. The whole of France, mourning as it docs for 
her, is edified by the sight of her piety and amazed at her great 
and heroic courage.’ 

The cause of Henrietta’s death has never been satisfactorily 
decided. Tlw majority of the doctors ascribe it to natural 
causes, but the Due de Saint Simon tells of a confession drawn 
by I.ouis from her 7naitre (rjwtcl to the effect that the Chevalier 
dc Lorraine sent the poison, that d’Kffiat administered it, and 
that a page had discovered him in the pantry where the chicory 
was kept, but that Monsieur was entirely ignorant of the whuk.* 
affair. The Duke also adds that a few days after Princess 
Elizabeth Charlotte Palatine married Monsieur. I.ouis told her 
the mattre (Vhdiers story, and assured her that had he not been 
convinced of his brother’s innocence he would not have per- 
mitted the marriage to take place. Some time afterwards th(-* 
])agc who had found d’l^ffiat tampering with the chicory water, 
gave the second Madame further details. D’Effiat had not pm. 
the poison in the water, but rubbed it on the edge of Madame’s 
cup. This accounted for the fact that others fharik with no ill 
effect. 

Charles was overcome with grief when h(^ heard of his sisters 
death, shed torrents of tears, and thundered imathemas against 
Monsieur. As soon as the English people g asped that Madame 
had been poisoned, a mob arose and demanclcfl the death of the 
PTench. The ambassador’s life was threatened, and his h<»iise 
had to be protected by the guards. The Duke of Buckingham 
advocated an instantaneous declaration of war. * 

But the excitement soon evaporated, and though Charles 
received Monsieur’s envoy coldly, refused to read his letters, and 
freely expressed his opinion on the way in which Henrietta had 
been treated by her husband and Lorraine, lie received Louis’s 
ambassador cordially and {)rofesscd himself content with the 
explanation offered, and continued on excellent terms with Louis, 
grief indeed was almo.st as great as his own. As Henri- 
etta had said, the ^ing of France at least was not guilty. 
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On 19 Aucjust, two days before Henrietta’s funeral, the 
King’s Master of the Ceremonies, followed by heralds and criers 
bearing her arms on their tabards, marched through the streets 
of Paris, knocked at the doors of the House of Parliament and 
other public places, and proclaimed Henrietta’s style and titles, 
asked ‘all noble and devout persons’ to pray for her soul, and 
announced that by command of the King ‘ Prayer would be 
offered for the repose of her soul and Mass celebrated in the 
Church of Saint Denis de France, where her bodj^now reposed, 
at which place . . . on Thursday at ten in the morning, her 
solemn funeral service would be held.’ 

All the great ones of PVance attended Madame’s funeral, 
cv'en the Queen was present in a tribune. The Archbishop of 
Rheims celebrated Mass, which was chanted by the King’s choir, 
accompanied by Lulle’s violins. 

Eossiiet pronounced the oration, anrl in one sentence syn- 
chronized her life : ‘ Princess Henrietta, born as it were on a 
throne, possessed a mind superior to her illustrious birth, a mind 
which the misfortunes of her family could not subdue. She grew 
up amidst the wishes, the applause, and the affection of a whole 
kingdom. P2vcry year added to her personal attractions, and 
brought with it an accession of mental accomplishments. . . . 
Neither interest, nor vanity, nor the enchantment of flattery, nor 
the persuasive \’oice of friendship could lure a confided secret 
from her bosom . . . Hy her mediation some controversial 
p- ‘nts which had lately existed between two great monarchs 
ere happily adjusted. No sooner had she erected this monu- 
ment to her fame than she was swept to the grave.’ * 
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Mission to England, 30. 

D(niglas, George, and James v.,55,60, 62, 
Douglas, Margaret, daughter of Margaret 
Tudor, 29, 66, 72. 

Dover, Treaty of, negotiations, 251-252, 
260-261. 

Drummond, Lady Margaret, 3, 8. 
Drummond, Lord, 23, 25. 

Drummond, Sybclla, 8. 

Drummond, Walter, Dean of Dunblane, 
23 - 

Dudley, Mistress Anne, 125. 

Dudley, Ivhnund, execution of, 78. 
Dunbar, William, tribute to Queen Mar- 
garet, 10- 1 1. 

Dunbar, battle of, 187. 

Dunkirk, sale by Cliarlcs ii., 245. 
Dunnoilar Castle, siege by i’arliament- 
arians, 194. 

Edwaki), Prince, son of the Queen of 
Bohemia, 160, 169. 

Efhat, d’, suspected of poisoning the 
Diich d'tJrlcans, 270. 

E!ba.ur, Due d^ reception of Henrietta, 
Dtichessc d’Orleans, 262. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Ikihcmia; — 
Ad’ection for her friends, 1 1 5. 
Betrothal anti marriage, 122, 1 23-125. 
Birth and early life, 113-115, 118- 
120. 

Bohemian crown offered and accept- 
ance urged, 137, 138-139. 
Bohemian journey and entry into 
Prague, 139-/42. 

Chnrlcs f.ouis i;‘)rn, 135. 
Cheerfulness, 152 153. 

ChihlrLii and thcii careers, 160-161. 
Coron.'ition at I'raguo, 142- 143. 
f'ustrin (ki'-'ie and birth of Maurice, 

•Lb 154- 155 - 

I'di/ai -.B' born, 136.^ 


Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia — contd. 

Empress’s invitation to Ratisbon, 

Establishment given to in 1608, 
120-121. 

Extravaganceand debts, 1 19-120,127. 

Flight from Prague, 150. 

Grief at death of her husband, 165. 

Hague, life at, 155-156, 15 ^ 159 . 

Heidelberg, journey to and life at, 
124-128, 129. 

I Icnry Fmleric, birtli, 132; death, 
161. 

Hopeful dis])osition, l.^S, 159. 

Illness and death, 174. 

Inconsi.Tienccs in her character, 
116-117. 

Literary abilities, 135. 

Loiii'-a Juliana's disagreements with, 
133 : 134 . . 

Love lor Prince Henry, 117-118. 

Maiy of Orange’s friendshij* with, 
170. 

Pensiim granted by English Parlia- 
ment, 173. 

Plot to seize and make Queen of 
Fngland, 120. 

Poverty, 167-168, 1 71. 

Precedence question and its results, 
126, 1 30- 1 32. 

proposed mairiage to the Dauphin 
117, 121. 

Quarrels of Paiglish adventurers at 
her Court, 130. 

‘Queen oflleaits,’ 153. 

Rcceptifjn of Miry uf t ’Irani;. ■ at 
the llagu ', ibi. 

Religious in.oierance at Prague, 
142, i.u- 

Return to fngland, 173-174. 

Rupert b ; •», i.:j 

Scandal 'X sjv.;,.iing the Marquis 
(PEpinay. 160-170. 

Unpo])ulaiity m Bohemia, causes, 
144 145. ^ 

Young men’s devoti.-n to her cause, 
146. 

Elizabeth, Queen njt England, godmothci 
to Eliza!. .:th, Queen of Bohemia, 114. 

Eliz.abQiii.h, dvughtcr of Chailes i., death 
in 1650, 223. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia : — 

As|iersions on her mother’s char- 
acter, 169-170. 

Birth, 136. 

Lutheran abbes^, 160, 169. 

Elizabeth, (Juecn, wife of Henry VII., 6-7. 

Elizabeth C.'harlotte, Princess I’aiatine:— 

Ancestress of I.ouis Philippe, 171* 

* 73 - 
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Elizabeth Charlotte, Princess Palatine — 

First visit to Mary, Princess of 
Orange, 210-211. 

Marriage to Philippe, Due d’Or- 
leans, 270. 

Elizabeth Woodville, hand offered to 
James III. of Scotland, 2. 

Elphinstone, Bisliop of Aberdeen, 24. 
Enipson, Richard, execution of, 78. 
Epinay, Marcpiis d’, and Elizabeth, 
t^)iiccn of Bohemia, 169-170. 

Ernest Augustus, of Brunswick, 172, 208. 
Ersklne, Lady Margaret, 6S. 

Erskiiu:, Loril, personal guardian of James 

V., 33- 

Erskine, Miss, biographer and lady- 
in-waiting of Elizabeth, (Jucen of 
Bohemia, 117, 118, I19. 

Essex, L.:rl of, 215, 216. 

* Evil May Day,’ origin of name, 105. 
Exeter, sieges of, 216-21S. 

Fairfax, Lord, siege of Exeter, 217. 
Falcoiibridge, Lord, English envoy, 
255 - 

Falkenbcrg, Count, Grand Chamberlain 
of jiohemia, 14 1. 

Ferdinand of Castile, opposed to English 
marriage for Charles v. , 81-82. 
lerdinand U., Emperor; — •% 

Death in 1637, 167. 

Dethroned by Bohemians, 135, 136. 
Elected emperor, 136-137. 

Elector I'rcflcric ]Hit under the ban 
of the Empire, 153. 

Inv.isiun of Ihihemia, 148-150. 
Ee-oinai. ill., Emperor, protest against 
election, 167. 

‘ ■ lillet, cin.ni of St. Cloud, 269. 

Fi-. id ol the Cloth nf (iold, 107-10S. 
Flemming, Lady, death by poison, 8. 
Fiodden, battle of, 17-19. 

Forbes, the Master of, execution, 71. 
Ford Castie, capture by James iv., 18, 
Forman, Bishop of Moray, conllict over 
the primacy, 24. 

Fox, Bishop, Englisji ambassador to 
^ James iv., 4. 

Francis i., King of France 
Accession, 25. 

Coronation of Mary Tudor, 91, 92. 
Defeated by Suffolk in the tourna- 
ment, 93. 

Field of th: Cloth of Gold, 107-108. 
James the Fifth’*- visit to, 68-69. 
Love for Ma’-y T ulor, 86, 95. 

Mare? ret Tudor’s coriespondence 

wi‘h, 3f>. 

Mary Tudor’s marriage to Suffolk 
aided, 90-98, 99. 


Frederic iv.. Count Palatine, leader of 

the Protestant League, 12 1, 123. 
Frederic V., Count Palatine:-- 

Betrothal and marriage, 122, 123- 
125. 

Birth and education, 122-123. 
Bohemian crown offered and 
accepted, 137-142. 

Bohemian War, conduct of, 147- 
150. 

Character of government, 132-133. 
Coronation at Prague, 142. 

Ciitici-ms of conduct, 1 51-152. 

Diet of Ileilbrum*, 133. 

Election of Eerdinand of Styiia as 
emperor, 137. 

Electorate tian.^lenod to the Duke 
of Bavaria, 158. 

Flight from I’rague, 150. 

Gu.-.lavus Adedphus’' treatment of, 
162-163. 

Illness and death, 164-165. 

Imperial ban on, 153. 

Journey to Amsterdam and death of 
son, 161. 

Life at the Httgue, 158-159. 
Palatinate campaign (1622), 156- 
158. 

Precedence of his wife and troubles 
caused by, 126, 131. 

Reception of Elizabeth at Heidel- 
berg, 128. 

Religious intoler.-u.ce at Prague, 
142,144. 

Unpopularity in Bohemia, causes, 
144. 

Frederic Henry of Orange, Stadt- 
huldcr : — 

Defeat by Spinola, 147. 

Elector Freileric v. and Elizabeth 
wel..v'mcd by, 127, 

Father of William ii. of Orange, 
i/S- ^ * 

Illness and death, 182. 

Matiiagc of his stm to Mai) Stuart, 

176-179. 

Visit to England (1612), 123. 

Fronde rebellion, 224-227. 

Fuller, Dr. Thomas, chaplain to Princess 
Henrietta, 217-218. 

G.^ston, Due d’Orleans, Fronde 
reb.cllion, 224-227. 

George William, Elector of Branden- 
burg, 153. 

Glammis, Lady, trial and death by 
burning, 71. 

Gloucester. Henry, Duke of. See 
Henry, Puke of Gloucester. 

Gordon, John, Lord, marriage with 
j Margaret, dai^hter of James iv., 8. 
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Grande Mademoiselle : — 

Banished for refusing lo marry the 
King of Portugal, 246. 

Birth and character, 220-221. 

Charles the Second’s offer of 
marriage, 223. 

Desire to marry Louis XIV., 22 1, 
225-226. 

’Fronde rebellion, 224-227. 

Henrietta, Duchesse d’Orleans, and, 
264, 268. 

Love affair with Count Lauzun, 
227-228. 

Mary, Princcs*§ of Orange’s visit to, 
206-207. 

Progress to Flanders with Louis 
XIV., 257-259. 

Gravelines, treaty signed at, 108. 

Great Michael^ warship, 13, 16. 

Grey, Lady F]lizabeth, mairiage contract 
with Charles Brandon, 80. 

Grey, Lady Jane, grand-daughter of Mary 
Tudor, 105. 

Groselles, French ambassador, 47. 

Guiche, Armand, Comte dc, love for the 
Duchesse d'Orleans, 238-244. 

Guildford, Lady, 5, 88-91. 

Guinegate, battle of, 79. 

Guines, Field of the Cloth of Gold at, 
107-108. 

Gunpowder T’lot, plan to carry off 
Princess Fliz.abeth, 120. 

Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, 122, 
162-164. 

Gustaviis A»lolphus, son of Elizabeth, 
()uecn of Bohemia, 160. 

IlAMiT/roN, Sir James, flight with 
(Jiiccn Margaret from Edinburgh, 38, 
39*. 

Hamilton, James, the Bastard of Arran, 
cxeculitm, 71. 

Hamilton, .Sir Patrick, slain by Angus, 38. 

Harniiton, Patrick, Al)bot of Feme, trial 
and death, 59-60. 

Ilaringtnn, Lord and Lndy, with 
J'dizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 118- 
121, 126, 135. 

Ileenvliet, Dutch minister, 178, 212. 

Heid(‘lberg, recei)lion of the Elcctress 
Fffizabeth at, 128. 

Heilbrunn, diet of (1651), 133. 

Henrietta, of Orange, Charles the 
Second’s offer of marriage, 211-212. 

Henrietta Anne, Duchesse d’Orleans: — 

Anne Marie b(;rn, 252. 

Dojnestic troiddes and insolence of 
l.orraine, 249-250, 253-256, 263- 
267. 

Due de Valois, birth, 246; death, 

2a8. . 


Henrietta Anne, Duchesse d’Orleans — 

co 7 ttinued. 

Early life, 217-220. 

Education and question of religion, 
219-220, 222-223. 

English visit (1660), 231-233; 

(1670), 256-260. 

Friendship with Louis XI v., 235- 

237- 

Illness and death, 267-271. 

Literary interests, 247-248. 

Love ^fair with the Comte dc 
Guiche, 23S-244. 

Marie Louise born, 245. 

Marriage to Philippe, Due d’Orleans, 
23 1 -234- 

Political importance as mediat(;r, 
245. 

Project to marry her to Louis xiv., 
22S-229. 

Proposals of m.arriage for, 233. 
Retirement to St. Cloud, 246-247, 
2S3» 263. 

Return to France in 1670, 261-263. 
Treaty of Dover negotiations, 251- 
252, 260-261. 

Waller’s ode to, 261-262. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen of England : — 
Birth ami education of llcnrietla, 
216, 219-220, 222-223. 
lEnglish visits (1660), 231-233 ; 

(1662), 245. 

Ksca})e from Exeter, 216-217. 

Grief at deatli of her husband, 222. 
[II ness and d oath, 2S2-253. 

Mary’s main'agc, 176-17(). 
Misunder-u'ud.ing with Mary, 202- 
203. 

Poverty ind . ssistaivo born Frei’ch 
G»)verr.:r,«-nt, 221-222. 

JTnjxjsai tu Tv.arry her to Ibrnry, 
Prince d’ V'ales, 1 17. 

Scheme to marry l^nuis Xiv. *0 her 
daughter ^l^cy, 203, 205. 

United Prcvv’inees, visit to, iSo-lSl, 
182. 

Henrietta Maria, Princes.s of Transyl- 
vania, 160. t. 

Henry V)t., King of F'ngland : — 

F'ianccilcs of his daughter Margaret, 

6-7. , 

Offer of marriage lo Margaret ot 
Savoy, 76. 

Policy and changes on his death, *]o. 
.‘Spanish alliance desired, 74, 76. 
Henry viif., King of England : - 

Accession and character, 13, 21 22, 

78-79. . . ^ 

Brand'd!, encouraged in siiit tor 
Margaret of Savoy, 81. 

Defender of the Faith, I09* 
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Henry viil., King of England — contd. 
Divorce of Katharine and marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, 109, iio-iii. 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, 107-108. 
Imp)erial crown, hoped for, io6. 
Janies the Fourth’s chivalry towards, 

^ 5 - 

James the Fifth’s relations with, 
46, 62, 65-66. 

Love of learning, 78-79. 

Margaret Tudor and his dealings 
with, I, 6, 14, 36, 39-41, 47.49, 
53, 60, 64-65, 69-70. 

Mary Tudor and his relations with, 
82-83, 83-84, 96, IOI-104, 108, 
no. 

Meeting at Lisle with the Emperor 
and Charles, 79. 

l ap." I jurisdiction disavowed and 
cause. III. 

Se<'trish policy, 22, 32. 

Scottish wars (1513), 15-19; (1522), 
4[-^2; (1542), 72. 

Spanish Alliance, 106-107, 108. 
Henry iv., King of France, the Protest- 
ant League joined, I2I. 

IIcMiry, Duke (»f Gloucester, son of 
Chailes I., 199, 200, 2io. 

TIcury, Prince of Wales, son of James i., 
113. 114, 117, iiS, 124. 
lienry Freddie, son of Eli7abcth, Ch'ipen 
ofHohcniia, 132, 144, 160, 161. 
Hepburn, Lady Margaret, and the Karl 
of Angns, 23, 57. 

ilepl urn, Prioi of St. Andrews, conflict 
c'ver the primacy, 24. 

Ilei.Uret. Jacob, loan to the Fleetrcss 
r.1i7abc*n, 127. 

IKron, Lady, of Ford Castle, influence 
/er Jati-es IV., 3, 1 8. 

Ih nerington, Will'am, 44, 47. 

Hi-chst, iiattle of, 15S. 

Hollis, Lord, English ambassador in 
France, 245. 

Holy League, 13, 79. 

Home, Lady Kli/abeth, lady-in- wailing 
to Princess I’.lizabeth, 118. 

Home, Lord, 16, 28, 3p, 34. 

Hupton, Ralph, volunteer in Bo.<emian 
cause, 145, 152. . , 

Howard, Lady, governess to A\illiam 
III., 197. 

Howard, Lord Thomas, ^8, 66- 
Iloward, Lord William, embassies to 
Scotland, 64, '6. 

Howard, of Eriinghain See Nottingham, 
Earl of. 

Hyde, Anne, 200-201, 202-203, 2I.|. 

James i.. King of England : — 

Acce ssion to English throne, 114. 
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James i., King of P’ngland — covtinued. 
Arbitration policy, 145, 154. 
Displeasure at Frederic’s acceptance 
of Bohemian crown and refusal to 
aid, 139, 140, 145, 157. 

Farewell to his daughter Elizabeth, 
126. 

Precedence of Elizabeth insisted on, 
126, 131. 

Protestant League joined, 121. 

Visit of Elizabeth to England 
objected to, 155-156. 

James iii., King of Scotland, 2. 

James iv., King of SciMand : — 

Accession and character, 2-3. 

Anne <;f France’s appeal, 15. 
Apparitions before Modden, 17-18. 
Chivalry of, 15. 

Defeat and death at Klodden, 18-19. 
Good slatcsmanshi}^, 13, 

(irief at death of Margaret Drum- 
mond, 8. 

Marriage with Margaret Tudor, 6- 
10. 

Matrimonl.il negotiations, 3-4, 5-6. 
Mistresses of, 3. 

'Pivatineiu of his body after Flodden, 

20 . 

James v., King of Scotland 
birth, 14. 

Char.icter, 62. 

( '(^ronation, 20-21. 

Couricd hy I'anopejn powers, 67. 
Di-.likc td Harry Sruarl, 56, 58. 

Div lice of Marearet from Harry 
Stuart Vi t'!i (!, 70. 

Erection in 1524, 45. 

Escape from pow’cr of Angus, 54-56, 
00-63. 

(iu.udianship, struggle over, 25-28. 
Henry iln' Eighlh's r.'tatiuns with, 
46, 65 06. 

Maigarei Erskinc, 68. • 

Maniage negotiations, 67-69. 

Mau age to Princess Ma-.dalen, 

6q. 

M.irriage to Mary of Lorraine, 70- 

Mary of lOngl.'inil s hand otlered to, 
4S, 64, 66, 67, 68. 

Mother’s iieachery and its re.sults, 

66. 72. 

fames VI., King of Scotland. Sec James 

I. of England, above. 

James, Duke of York, afterwanls James 

II. : — 

Quarrel with I'lnglisli ainba.ssador 
at the Hague, 193. 

Staies-( '(.neral reipiest to le.’ve 
Holland, 210. 

Visits to the Jlaguc, iS 4 -l 85 > 2il. 
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Jermyn, Henry, and Mary Stuart, Prin- 
cess of Orange, 194, 205, 208-209. 
Joanna, Queen of Spain, 74-76. 

John George, of Saxony, 122, 137, 146- 

147. 

Katharine of Aragon 

Divorce by Henry vin., 109. 
Entertained by Mary Tudor at Castle 
Rising, 105. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 107. 
James iv. of Scotland’s proposal to 
marry, 3. « 

Kindness to Mary Tudor, 74, no. 
Kennedy, Jane, 3, 12. 

Keroualle, Louise de. See Portsmouth, 
Duchess of. 

Kildare, Laily, governess to Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, 115. 

La Bastre, Sieur de. Warden of the 
Border and his murder, 34. 

La Fayette, Madame de, friend and 
biograplier of Henrietta, Duchesse 
d’Orleans, 235-236, 247, 253, 265, 
267-269. 

La Gruthuse, palace, Mary Tudor at, 87. 
Landrccics, visit of Louis xiv. to, 258- 
259- 

La Suzc, Madame de, 255. 

La Tour d’Auvergne, Henri de. See 
Bouillon, Due de. 

Lauzun, Count, 227-228, 257- 
La Vallicre, Louise de, and Louis XlV., 

236-237* 240, 249, 257-259. 

Lennox, Fail of: — 

Angus supported by, 50, 52. 

Quarrel with Angus, 54. 

Slain in attempt to rescue James v., 

Lincoln, Henry Brandon, Earl of, 105, 

Lindsay, Sir Da^id, 64. 

Linlithgow Bridge, battle of, 55. 
lasle, meeting of Henry viii. and tlic 
Emperor at, 79 So. 

Livingston, Lord and Lady, guardians 
of Princess Elizabeth, 114. 

Lnnd(jn apprentices, insurrection in 1517* 

Longueville, Louis d'Orlcans, Duke of, 

84. 

Longueville, Mrulamc dc, visit to the 
Hague, 167. 

Lorraim:, (dievalicr dc : — 

llciiriotta, Diicliesso d’Orleans, 
quarrels over, 263, 265-266. 
Infhu/.icc over Philippe d’Orlcans, 
>48-250, 253. 

Paii'shmtnt by Loyis XIV., 254, 255. 


Lorraine, Chevalier 

Suspected of poisoning the Duch -sse 
d’Orlcans, 270. 

Louis xii., King of France : 

IJanishmcnt of his wife's ladies 88 
91. 

Illness and death, 94-95. 

Marriage ttr Mary Tudor, 22, 83-87. 
Offer of marriage lo Marearcl 
Tudor, 22. 

Louis XIV., King of fiance : — 

Character and abilities, 237-2'58. 
Entry into Paris after the Fronde 
rebellion, 227. 

Grande Mademoiselle’s desire to 
marry, 221, 225-226. 

Henrietta, Duchesse d’Orleans, re- 
lations with, 235-237, 240, 262, 
268-269. 

Lorraine punished by, 254. 

Louise de la Valliere, 236-237, 240, 
249. 

Madame de Montespan, 249. 

Marie de Mancini, 220. 

Marringe to Marie Therese, 229-230. 
Orange principality acipiired, 212- 
213- 

Pilgrimage to Chartres and illness, 
246. 

Progress to Flanders in 1670, 257- 
« 259. 

Treaty of Dover negotiations, 251- 
252, 260-261. 

Louis, Prince, son of Elizabeth, (.’uup. 
of Bohemia, 160. 

Louis, d'Oriear.s, Duke of Longiu ' die, 

. . ... 

Louis Philip, Duke of /iinmein, 12S. 
Louisa lioii.audi: e, daughter o.' I'.iizn- 
beth, (Juc'i. of l?.ohemia, 160-lui, 
169, 172. 

Louisa Juliana of Nai-sau, Flcctrcss- 
Do wager, 123, 13 1, 133 134, 137, 169 
Louise, of Oiling-', Mary Stuart’.s refusal 
to attend v.’eddii.g, 183. 

Louise, of Savoy, 90, toi, 109. 

Liitzen , ba 1 1 1 e o f, 1 64 . 

MArnoNAT.D OF LocKALsir, rel)clli(a), 

34. • 

Magdalen, Princess, marriage to James v., 

69. 

Magnus, English ambassador, 47, 

49. 50* 52. . 

Mane.ini, Marie de, infatuation Loui^ 
XIV. for, 205, 207, 229. 

Mancini, Olympia, Comtc.sse do wSoi.sson.s, 
243- 

Man.sfcldt, Count, 158, 159-160. 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, marriage 
to Maximilian, ly"?- 
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Margaret, of Savoy 

jirandon, Duke of Suffolk s infatua- 
tion for, 8i. 

Charles the Fifth^s marriage to Mary 
Tudor advocated by, 75, 76, 82, 
S4-85. 

Gravclines, 100. 

Ifeni-y the Seventh’s offer of marriage 
to, 76. 

Meeting with Henry VIII. at Lisle, 

79- . , 

Negotiations for marriage to Louis 
XIV., 229. 

(^uarnd with her father and con- 
sequences, 81-82. 

Margaret Tudor, Queen of Sc«)tland : 
Accused of knowledge of plot against 
Henry viii., 48-49. 

Alb'.ny’s relations with and treat- 
in' lit of, 25- jO, 39-40- 
Ai.jeis lOarl fd, marriage to anfl 
quarrels with, 23, 31, 33, 35 
,3^, 4S, 50 54, 56-5^; 

Hiith and death of first-born 'in, 
12 13. 

Character compared with that of 
Henry vili., 21-22. 

Childhood and education, 5. 

Death, 72. 

Dislo>ahy, 43-45. 72. 

English visit, 31 33. ^ 

Erection of Janies V., 44, 45. 
blight frfHii Edinburgh (1521), 38. 
tiiiiir'li.inship of children, struggle 
nv(. » , 25 .18. 

Hairy Stuart, marriage to and le 
1 ’tions with, 4^-47, 58-59, 69 70. 
Hf'.ify the Eigh’li’s disIiUe to, i. 
illness aftei birth of Margarei 
.50 .51. 

Janji . the Fourth’s marriage to, 
5-10. 

Jealousy f.f Lord Surrey, ii. 

Legacy .md demands for, 5, i.;. 
Louis the Twelfth’s offer of marriage, 
22, 

l'( af;emalver between England and 
Scotland, 17, 41-43- 
Quarrel with hcr^.ou, 66. 
keconciliaiion witii Henry vill. 

(1534), b4 -65. • 

Regent, 20 21 ; deposed, 24. 
Remonstrance wi'h lleniy viii. for 
treatment of her daughter, 66. 
Revenue ., demands for, 32, 34- 55. 
Marpret of Valois. 90. 

Marie dc lunnbon, and Jaine.s v, of 
Scotland, 67, 68. 

Marie d'*’ Medici, visit to the Hague, ' 70. 

Marie Iwouisr d’Orleans, birth and career, 
245: 248. 
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Marie Therese, Queen of France 

Jealousy of Henrietta, Duchesse d’ 
Orleans, 236. 

Marriage to Louis xiv., 229-230. 

Royal progress to Flanders, 257-259. 

Mary, Queen of England, daughter of 
Henry vili. : 

F.elrothaI to the TXauphin, 105-106. 

Charles v. promises to many, I07, 
108. 

Hand offered to James v., 64, 66, 

67, 6S. 

Mary of Lorraine, marriage to James v., 
71* i 

Mary, Princess (;f Portugal, Innd offered 

to Jame.s V., 67. 

Mary Stuart, Princ.ss ot Oraugc: — 

Ihith and early life, 175-176. 

Dilhculties aii.-.ing toau character nf 
the Dutch, 175. 

!)i.->sensions citaie<i !jy, 1S2, 183. 

I'.ducation of Willi.mi 11 j., 212. 

1 I i /. a b c ' t h , Q u c t ‘ n o f 1 o b. c 1 n i a ’ :d r i c vu I - 
ship with, 170. 

English ntvibas.sadurs <ii.iCOurteously 
treatui, 105. 

bxecmi«>'i of ( 'harles i. and Dutch 
synq-aihy, 1S5, 186. 

i'rench .unha.isador’s complaint of, 
200. 

I xuardianship of lier ><>r, di.ssen.'^ion 
over, 191. 

Henrietta Maria'. .I-.splca.sur-.', i02- 
20 V 

lllno.^s and death, ri-p 

Mnrrlaig' w:l. P>ucUingharn ru- 
innurcd. I op 

Maniagi to William ir. of Orange, 
T76-1S1 . 

<.)lfers of null rlage, 207-20S. 

Oiho . for her ‘^on, dissensions over, 
191-102. 

Paris visit, 203- 2'OS. 

Protest against Cromwell’s '^crnis of 
I., ace, lot). 

Quarrel with Charles n., 104- 195. 

Qu.inels w itli Amelia de Sollies, iSt 
tS2, 100 192, 105. 

Uefi.'.al to receive Pviiicc.-s Sophia 
Palatine, 210. 

Kellgi'-n, ^[ue.'.tion of, 176. 

Scandal re.^p.ectiug Henry Jermyn, 
10 p 20“;, 2oS-2oo. 

Statvs's refu.'.al to allow C’narles ii. at 
Teyling, 199-200. 

Terms of nnriiage treaty, 176. 

Travels and visits to (.iliarlc.s ll., 
iqS-ioo, 201. 20S. 

Unpi oulai it V w ith the Dutch, 102. 

Visit 10 England ^1660), 213-214. 

William ill. boin. ion. 
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Mary Tudor, Queen of France and 
Duchess of Suffolk : — 

Birth, 74. 

Betrothal to Charles v. and annul- 
ment of, 74-78, 81-83. 

Charles v. received by at Canterbury, 
107. 

Coronation and festivities, 91-93. 

Death and burial, 112. 

Death of only son, no. 

Embassy to arrange return to Eng- 
land, 96-98. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 107-108. 

Ladies banish t.d by Louis xii., 88- 

91. 

Life in England, 104-106. 

Louis the Twelfth’s illness and death, 

94 - 95 - 

Love for the Duke of Suffolk, 83-87. 

Marriage to Louis xir., 22, 83-87. 

Marriage to Suffolk, 99-103. 

Papal confirmation of her marriage 
to Suffolk, no. 

Payment of dower, 108, 109. 

Payments exacted by Henry viii., 
no. 

Visit to London and la^t letter to 
Henry viii., Iii-H2. 

Matthias, Emperor, 136. 

Maurice, Prince, son of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, 155, 160. 

Maurice, Stadtholdcr: — 

Bequest to Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, 161. 

Election as Stadtlioldcr, 175. 

Elector and Electress Frederic 
welcomed by, 126-127. 

Frederic at! vised to accept Bohemian 
crown, 137. 

Vi-jit t(t England (1612), 123. 

Maximilian of Bavaria : — 

Catholic League formed, 121. 

Elcctoiale of Frederic of the Pala- 
tinate given to, 158. 

Opposition to Frederic and invasif»n 
of Bohemia, 147-150. 

Ui>per Palatinate ceded to, 160, 
170. 

Maximilian, I'mpcror : — 

Death in 1519, to6. 

Difliculties with the Dutch, 175. 

English alliance with Spain favoured, 



- 79. 

Quarrel witli his ilaughtcr and re- 
sults, Si -82. 

Mayerne, Sir Thomas, physician, 216. 
T'labven, Hany Stuart, Lord : — 
t. ', itcd Baron Methven, 63. 
Imprisonment by James V., 58. 


Methven, Harry Stuart, Lord — contd. 

James the Fifth’s dislike of, 56. 

Made Chancellor, 49. 

Margaret Tudor’s marriage to and 
relations with, 46-47, 58, 69-70. 

Sent to Stirling Castle, 52-53. 

Wounded, 55. 

Molicrc, appreciation of Henrietta, 
Duchesse d’Orleans, 247. 

Monmouth, Duke of, the Due d’OrIcan.s* 
jealousy of, 249. 

Montagu, Sir Ralph, 255, 262. 

Montalais, Mademoiselle de, 239-241. 

Montespan, Madame de, and Louis xiv., 
249, 257-259. 

Montpensier, Duchess of. See Grande 
Mademoiselle. 

Moray, James Stuart, lOarl of, parentage, 

68 . 

More, Sir Thomas, admiration for Mary 
Tudor, 74. 

Morpeth Castle, Margaret Tudor’s visit 
to, 30. 

Mortimer, Lady Margarol, marriage to 
Charles Brandon and claims respecting, 
80, no. 

Morton, Counlc.ss of, guardian of Henri- 
etta, afterwards Duchesse d’Orlcan:., 
216-219. 

Morton, Lord, reception of Margaret 
Tudor, 8r 

Nrttbrrg, Doke or, 199, 207-208. 

Neville, Margaret. S^e ^^ortimcr, Pjdy 
Margaret. 

Newbattle Castle, Margaret TudorC viril 
to, 9-10. 

Nicholas, Sir Efivvard, imnistcr of Charli*-- 
II., 194-19S. 

Ninian,St., pi’.j rim.iges of James iv. and 
Margaret i s’.rir*;, 1:!. 

Norfolk, iJul.e of 51, 89. 

Nottingham, lEiwar l of Kffirigham, Karl 
of, 126. 

OCHILTRF.R, LAi'Y, IM- 

O’Neil, l^anicl, Engli-di Mlni.ster, 203, 
204, 205. 

Orange, •"'rincq^aluy, loss of by Mary 
Stuart, 212-213. 

Orleans, Ariiic Marie Louise de Iloviiboti. 
See Giande Mademoiselle. 

Orleans, Gaston, Due d’. See Gaston. 

Orleans, Philippe, Due d’. See Philippic- 

Orleans, city of, theGraiule Mademoiselle 
goes to relief of, 224-226. 

Pepys, Sam tel, on Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, 172. 

Percy, Lady Dorothy, lady-in-wading to 
Princess Elizabeth, 118. 
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Percy, Lady Lucy, 118, 119. j Saint Chaumont, Madame 

Peter, Don, the Pope’s Orator, 6. ! Disgrace and exile, 250. 

Philip III., King of Spain, offer of hand i Placed in charge of Marie Louise 

to Princess Pilizabeth, 122. j of Orleans, 245. 

Philip, Archduke, titular king of Spain, ; St. Cloud, retirement of Henrietta, 
74 “ 75 > 75-76. ; Duchesse d’Orleans to, 247, 253, 263. 

Philip, son of Elizabeth, Queen of Bo- St. John, Oliver, discourtesy shown to, 
hernia : — 193. 

Death, 160. Sauchieburn, battle of, 2. 

Murder of d’Epinay, 170. Schomberg, Count, 126, 129-130, 134. 

Philippe, Due d’Orleans : — Scott, Walter, of Buccleuch, 55. 

Character and early training, 231. Scott, Sir Walter, description of James 
Discovery of dc Guiche’s visit to his iv., 9. 

wife, 241-242. Scultetus, Minister o^ Frederic v,, 137, 

Tlcnrictla’s death, 267-271. 138, 142, 144. 

Ill-treatment of his wife, 255, 256, Seymour, Jane, left in France on return 
263-267. I of Mary Tudor, 102. 

Lorraine’s influence, 248-250, 253 ! Sheen Monastery, burial of James iv. 

254. at, 20. 

Marriage to Elizabeth Charlotte of Soissons, Olympia Mancini, Comtesse 
the* Palatinate, 171. dc, 243. 

Marriage to Henrietta Anne of Eng- Solms, Count, Minister of Elector 

land, 231-234. Frederic, 132, 141. 

Royal progress to Flanders with Solway Moss, battle of, 72. 

Louis, 257-259. Sophia, of Brunswick, daughter of Eli/a- 

I’omponne, French envoy at the Hague, both, Queen (>f Bohemia : — 

259. Birth and career, 160, 169, 173, 210, 

Portsmouth, Duchess of (Louise dc Marriage to Ernest Augustus, 172. 

Kcroualle), 259, 261. . Spinola, conquest r^f the Palatinate, 147. 

Prague, reception of p'rcderic and Eli/a- j Stanhope, Lady, marriage to Hecnvliet, 
beth, 141-142. ,, I 178. 

Protestant League, formation, 121. j Star Chamber, erttablnlicd l)y Henry 

Pyrenres, Peace of, 229. ; vii., 78. 

! Stirling Castle 

Racine, and Henrietta, Duchesne j Escape of Jainr^s v. to, 61. 

d'Orlcans 247. i Margaret Twd 'r's flight to and sur- 

Rafisbo" Council of (1623), 15S. | render, 27. 

/Vri;//? origin*of term, 95. j Strickland, English ambassador, 186. 

Ret7, C'.Tr linal dc. assistance to Hen ! Stua-'t, Lady Arabella, 1 15. 

.ietl.i 221-222. Stu.irt, Harry. Scf. Methven, Lord, 

kaenen, lountry house at, of Elizabeth, Stuar’, James, son of Jann s v., 68. 

b'Mieen of Bohemia, 160. . Stuart, James, Primate of .Scotland, 3. 

l\icliclieu. Due de, arrest of f’hailes Stuart, I.ady Jane, and the Earl otWVngus, 
Louis PaUiine, 16S. • 23, 57. 

Richmond, Margaret, Countess of, 5, S. Stuart, j .ady Janet, liaison wuh Harry 
Roe, Sir Thomas, devotion to Hohemian \ Stuart, 69. 

caiiic, 146. I Stuart, John, Margaret Tudor’s infatua- 

Ross, Alexander, Duke of, 22, 26, 30. ; tion for, 69. 

Rupert, Prince, son ot^ Klizaheth, (iucen | Stuart, House of, pieseiU representative, 
of Bohemia ; — ^ ^ I 252. 

Birth and Education, 144, 160. i Suffolk, Charle.s Brandon, Duke of: — 
Capture of Bristol, 215. Appearance and character, 80. 

Prisoner of war, ■ Embassy to arrange Mary Tudor’s 

Reception in England by Charles 1.. ! return, 96-9S. 

168. Hero of French tournament, 93. 

' Margaret of Savoy, 81. 

Sadekr, embassy to Scotland, 69-70. Marriages of, So. 

Saint Chnamont, Madame dc Mary Tudor's love for and marriage 

Correspondence with Ilcnricit.i, witi., S3, 99 103. 

l>uchc . .e d’Orleans, 256, 263- Trial of Henry’s divorce case, 1 1 1. 

264. ; Surrey, Karl of,^, 18-19, 43 ' 45 * 
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Taborites, reception of Elector 
Frederic and Elizabeth, I41>I42. 

Tantallon Castle : — 

Defence by Angus, 63. 

Queen Margaret’s flight to, 28. 

Thou, De, French ambassador, 209. 

Thurn, Count von, 136, 144. 

Thurn, the young Count von, defence of 
Prague bridge, 152. 

Tilly, Count, 147150* 157-158, 159, 162. 

Turenne, Viscount of, Fronde rebellion 
suppressed, 224, 226. 

Ulm, Treaty of, ♦147. 

Valois, Due de, son of Henrietta, 
Duchesse d ’Orleans, 246, 248. 

Varcles, Marquis de, 240-243. 

Vendomc, Duchesse dc, 222. 

Vere, Sir Horace, 157. 

Victor Amadeus ii. of Savoy, marriage 
to Anne Marie de Valois, 252, 

Villiers, Sir Edward, English ambas 
sailor, 154. 

Wat.lenstein, Albert von, 159-160, 
162, 164. 

Waller, Edmund, ode to Henrietta, 
Duchesse d’Orleans, 261-262. 

Wark Castle, repulse of the Scots, 44-45. 

West, Dr., English ambassador, 14, 96. 

Weston, Sir Richard, English ambas- 
sador, 157. 

Westphalia, Peace of, 170. 

Wiesloch, battle of, 157. 

William of Nassau, Count, attack on 
Amsterdam, 188-189. 

William of Orange, the Silent, founder of 
the Republic, 175. 


William ii. of Orange : — 

Ambitious designs and character, 184, 
187, 190. 

Illness and death, 190. 

Marriage with Mary Stuart, 176- 
181. 

Quarrel with the States, 187-189. 
Succession as Stadtholdcr, 182-183. 
William ill. of Holland and England 
Birth and dissensions as to dignities 
and gi^rdianship, 190- 192. 

Called to the English throne, 214. 
Education at Leyden, 212. 
Exclusion from the Stadtholdership 

(1654), 196-197. 

Triumphal progress through llol 
land (1660), 213. 

Wimpfen, battle of, 1 58. 

Wolsey, Cardinal : — 

Balance of power policy, 83, 106. 
Correspondence with Suffolk, 97 
98. 99, 101-102. 

Insulting letter to Margaret ludor, 
48-49. 

Papal ligate in divorce case o' 
Henry viii., 1 11. 

F'apal throne, aspirations to, rob. 
Representations to respecting Mar 
garet and Angus, 51. 

Wood, Sir Andrew, 3, 16. 

Wov-cster, Lord, ambassador, 84, 8'. 
90. 

Worcester, battle of, 223. 

Wotton, Sir Ilcniy, II3, 131. 

Young, Ioun, Sninerset herald, 6 7. 
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troduciion by Lalrenck Binvon. Illus- 
trated, Quarto, ats. net. 

Body (George), D.D. T H E S O U 1 / S 
PIl.GU 1 M.\( JE : Devolion.'il Readings from 
the I'uMished and L'npiibliKhcd writing.s of 
Cc'^rge Body, D.D. Sclci ted .and arranged 
by J. II. Horn, D.D., K.R.S.E. Denty 
\6mo. as. 6d. 

Boulting (W.). TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
IiluG^i .iij.i. DemyZz'o. ios.6d.net. 

BovIII (W. B. Forster). HUNGAR\ 
AND THE HUNCrARIANS. Illustrated, 
Demy 8z>o. js. 6J. net. 

Bowden (E. M. ). THE IMITATION OF 
ii U n D II A : Being (Quotations from 
Buddhist l.iteralute Im each D.iy in the 
V'ear. Sixth Edition. Cr. i6mo. ^ 

Brabant (F. G.), M.A. RAMBLES IN 
SUS.SKX. Illustrated. Cr. Bz'o. 6s. 

Bradley (A. G.). ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
.SHIRE. lIlu.str.Tted. Second Edition. Cr. 

TUK romance of NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, lliusirated. Second Edition. Demy 
%vo. js. f>d. net. 
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Braid (James). Open Champion, X901, 1905 
and 1906. ADVANCED GOLF. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

Braid (James) and Others. CREA'r 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by Henry Lralii. Illustrated. Second 
Eldition. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. net. 

Brailsford (H. N.). M.ACEDONIA: It.s 
Racks and»'THKik Futukk. Illustrated. 
Demy St-o. xas. f>d. net. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (A. Ander- 
SOr). A CONCISE DltmONAKY OF 
EtiVB'l'lAN AKCIIiEOLOGV. A Ifan.l- 
bouk for Students and Travellers. Illus- 
trated. Cr. S7/0. 3f. 6d. 

Brown (J. Wood), M.A. THE BUII .DERS 
OF FLORENCE. Illustrated. Demy ^to. 
i8j. net. 

Browning (Robert). PARACELSUS. 
Edited with Introdm iion, Notes, .md Biblio- 
graphy by M.McGARKr L. Lkp: :ind K.v. ma- 
rine B. Locucic. Ecap. 8vo. 3f. 6d. net. 

Buckton (A. M.). EAGER HEART: A 
My^tery I’lay. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8iv. 

IX. ttfi. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 
'HIE KGVBIIANS. Illustrated. '/V.-j 
Volumes. K^yal 8vo. £3 is. net. 

Bull (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD A\’D 
Ol‘*R SOLDIERS. Second Edition, t r 

I 8: -0. fjS. 

I Bullcy (Miss). Sec Diike (Lady). 

Burns (RoberO, I'HE POEMS. Edited by 
Anorka' Lano and A. trK,\tf;rK. V it i 
Pol trait. Thi*d I'diticn. Wide Deni'’ ' *, 
^iit top. fvx. 

Bussell (F. W.), n n. CHRIS T ! N 

TI I EOLO( . Y A N J ) SO( d A L PF'. m , Ic . .0 

('I'he Ba'iiptoi; Lcctui*^® ol 1905}. L\my 

Bz'O. xos. 6. . tet. 

Butler (S> WilHam\ T iic’t. -Cpii^rai, 
(i.C.li. iriE L»‘H('l'OF THE WEST. 
With .sorm- ctlirt Thoughts, i6‘'S' 

1908. Cr Sz'o. net. 

Butlln (F. M ). AM 0 !:G THE DANES. 

illu.-.trated. Demy Br». 7X. 6d. net. 

Cain (Georges'', Cur.Ttor c' tin* Camavala 
Mmscu:!-. Paris. WALKS IN PARIS. 
'I'ranshiir.d by A. R. Ai.linson, M.A. 
Illust.aled. , Demy 800. 7s. 6d. net. 

Co moron (Mary Lovett), old ETRURIA 
AND MODERN TUSCANY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Carden (Robert W.). THE cnY OF 
GKf: 0 .\. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. v s. 6d. 
net. 
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Carlylo (Thomas). THE french 
revolution. Edited by C. K. L. 
l''i.K'rcnER, Fellow of Ma;zdjilen College, 
(H'ford. Three Volumes. Cr. 8/'o. i8x. 
THE LF.TTKRS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With an In- 
in^luctioii by C. II. Firtit, M.A., and 
Not^’.sand Appendices by Mrs. S. C. f.oMAS. 
Three Volumes. Demy 8vj, i8s. nel. 

Celano (Brother Thomas of). THE 
lives of FRANCIS OF ASSLSI. 

'i’ranslated by A. O. Fkkkfrs Hu’.vell. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 55. tut. 

Chambers (Mrs. Lambert). ^I-iwa Tennk 
I'lu- Ladies, lllublraled. Crovm Sz'<7. us. Oil. 
net. 

Chandler (Arthur), Llslicp of Rlocmfonrcin. 
AR.A CtELl: An* Essay in Mymu ai. 
TiiEf 1 .>c;y. Fourth Edition. Cr. h.-o. 
KS. (vr net. 

Chcstei-neld (Lord^ THE LETTERS OF 
'I IIK EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO 
HIS SON. F^dited, with, in lulK.ductiuu by 
C. S i K with Nf lcs by A. CalthkoI'. 

'J'iro Volumes. Cr. Bvo. jus. 

Chesterton (G.K.). CHARLES OICRENS. 
With two Portr.'iits in Piuit 'gra*. ni « . Seernth 
ICo'itioti. Cr. ^v. 

ALL JHlNthS CONSIDIRED. .Sm;’* 
Editltm. }'t\tl*.)rvo. C.. 

TRLMENDtMlS 'V R I F LE S. Fourt'i 
Edition. Fea/>, Zvo. \s. 

Clausen (Gcorgc\ A.R. A., R.W.M> SIX 
LKCl'CLLS ON PAIM’INO. HhiUr.ued. 
'1 ri'\i V>ittu'*!. l.itriie Post. t,. o. -^s. 6.:. ne.^. 
AIMS A\i* IDL.VLS IN AR'I’. Light 
L^eliiips deiiwied to the of the 

Roy.al Ai ademy of .At is. llluNttatc<l. lii\ond 
Edition. Post 5.1. net. 

Cluttoii Jrook (A.) SHELLEY: THE 
M\N AM.' THE POET. lUustiaied. 
Demy 0. -js. id. net. 

• obb iW, F.), M.A. THE ROOK OV 
I’.'^.AI.M S ; with an Introduction and Notes. 
Demy Zvo. los. id. net. 

Ccckshott ( Winifred), St. Hild.i’s Hail, 
OxLid. THE PILOKIM FA ITIERS, 
'I'll, -Ik Chuki n ANH CoLONV. lliustraicd. 
Ihmy o-fv. yj. Cat. net. 

CollinKwood iW. G.), M.A. mK I.IFE 
()F j(H!.\ Kl’v,KliN. With I’.t trait. 
Sixth J',(t/':o t. Ct. Zzo. us, 6d. rut. 

Colvill (Helen 11 . >. .ST. TF.RK.nA OF 
SP.AIN. l!!n>tia:cil. Sef.'nd ^Elditwn. 

Ih my tvo. .JS, ( 

•Condamino (Robert de la). THE 

UPl’luR G.ARDEN. . '.1/. S? sj, net. 
Conrad TJoseph). THE M l RROR OF 

‘ M‘*nu'ri<:s and Impression.^. 
i htrd Edition. Cr. "vo. 6s. 


Coolidge (W. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS 
Illustralcd. Demy Zvo. -js. id. net. 

Cooper (C. S.),F.R.H.S. Se-i Vi’c.-te!l (W. P.) 

CouUon (C. G.). CHAUCER AND HLS 
E.XCiLAND. llliiMratcd. Second Edition. 
Demy otv. lor. Cd. net. 

Cowpcp (William). THE POEAts. 

Edited with an Introduclhjri .'iiid Notes by 
J. C. U.sii.KY, M.A. Illu 5 .irated. Demy 
8vo. JOS. 6d. net. 

Crane fWalter). R.\*..S. AN ARTISTS 
REMINISCLNCES. Ilh, nM. S,umd 
Edition. Pemv 8 rv>. ret. 

INDIA IMPRE.sSK Ii!u- tr.'ited. 
SeiOTtii Edition. Demy rero. js. t,d. net. 

I Crlspc (T. E.). REM I NTSC KN CKS OF A 
j K.( '. With i Po'tr.iiis. '^'tc- rid Ed.iPn. 
Demy Zoo. io5. id. vet. 

Crowley (R.alph H.). THE HVGIE.NE 
OK S« lIODi. LU<K. llln^tiated. Cr. 
Z’Z'o. f) i. rti t. 

: Da nfc (Alighieri). LA Co M MEDIA D1 
■ D.\NT‘I,. i j,-j Itali.in Text edit-.d by 

pAt.1,1 i.'VM’SK, M..A., 1 C>. C7^-. ti'. 

Da vew Richard) 1‘HE paceanI' or 

I ()ND<)N. Ilbistuitet!. In t'o • Velwr .*•. 
l>tn:yZz'0. 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.\.. Fe’d .-v .md Tutor 
' oi r...lliol CTc ..*• ENA.L.VNl) I NDl K 
i 'I HE NOR.M.VNS ANC' .\Nv’.EVI.\s ■ 

j X272 Ih’istiatCil. 

I «t t. 

i Deans (R. StorryN 'Hi'.' 'i RIALS OF 
I'lVK 1 ; If L X .- 1 1 Iv ' • A:'\r,(i*;, 

j An\k 1 ‘oi.i-vv. M *i . t) Its It- S oTs, 

! jM-vkiii: Ani.' ‘ ! . ii a:.' C Ak ' ’.sk m-' 

IVa N''Wi< K. I •lu'-iiat.id. Se end Edition. 
De*>.ji Zoo. loj. t /. net. 

Dearmct* i. M.abel ). A C H I M ) ' S LIFE 
l_»F s K 1 ’ I s' L'. llluitralcd. I.tn^e Cr. 
Z-00. 6s. 

D’Estc .Margaret'. IN '! HE CANARIES 
WI TH A CAMLL.\. llm.stf.'itcd. Sz'O. 
"J. i.l. t. 

Dickins;.n (G. L.\ M.A., Fel’.jw .1 King’s 
CV'.’ib ^e, t '.viubi idge. THE ORl^I. K 
VlEW OF LIFE. N.-rv'..'-; .iv.r Ptoi.^.d 
l.diti.'n. Cro:vn Zc'O. ' d. net. 

Ditchfleld iP. H.). M.\. i'.S.A. THE 
I’.XKISH CLERK. I.Iusti.it-d. 'Ih./d 
Fd.tion. Ptn.vZoo. 7 ‘. - I- mf. 

Till. OLD ri.ME PARSON. Hiu-dnicd. 

S:\i'-:d Edition. Pemy '. 7s. id net. 

Dougins (Hugh A.). YEN ICE O N 1- 00 J\ 
With the lunciaiy ot the Ciaiid C.iii:il. 
Illiustrutcd. Second Edict on. J'co/. Zvo, 

5J. net. 
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Doufflas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
i’ULPIT. Cr. 8w. «. Gd. net. 

Dowden (J.)f D.D., Late Lord Bishop of 
Edinburgh, FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Driver (S. R.)f D.D.^ D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECT'S 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

Duff (Nora). MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 

Illustrated. Demy Zvo. tea. 6d. net. 

Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OT 11 ER.S. With 
an Introduction by R. S. Garnett. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIERAND OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr. 
8z>e. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLTERS AND OTHERS. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bva. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr. Zva. 6s. 

MY MEMOIRS. I'ranslated by K. M. 
Waller. With an Introduction by Andrew 
Lang. With Frontispieces in Photogravure. 
In six Volume.s. Cr. Hv/>. 6s. each volume. 
VoL. I. 1802-1821, Vor.. IV. 1830-1831. 
VoL. 11 . 1822-1825. VoL. V. 1831-1832. 
VoL. III. 1826-1830. VoL. VI, 1832-1833. 
MV PETS. Newly translated by A. R. 
Allinson, M.A. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Duncan (David), D.Sc., LL.D. THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 15^. 

Dunn-Pattlson (R. P.), NAPOLEON’S 
MARSHALS. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE BLACK PRINCE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy Zvo. fr. 6d. net. 

Dutt(W.A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WILD 1.1 FE IN EAST ANGLIA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition* Demy Zvo. ^s.6d. 
net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E ), R.E. ; D. A. 
Q.-M, G. See Wood (W. birltbeck). 

Edwardes (Tiekner). THE LORE OF 
THE HONEY BEE. Illustrated. Cr. 

LIFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6e, 


Efirerton (H. E ), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Third 
Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net, 

Everett-Green cMary Anne). ELIZA- 
BETH ; ELECTRESS PALATINE AND 
QUEEV OF BOHEMIA. Revised by 
her Niece S. C. Loma.s. With a Prefatory 
Note by A. W. Ward, Lttt.D. Demy Zvo. 
lor. 6d. net. 

FalrbrotherJW. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY; OF T. II. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 3s. 6d. 

Fea (Allan?. THE FI.IGHT OF THE 
KING. Illustrated. Neiv and Revised 
Edition. Demy Rz'O. •js. 6d. net. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. Illustrated. New and Keuhed 
Edition. Demy Zvo. ns. 6d. net. 

JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. loj. 6d. net. 

Fell (E. F. B.). THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr.Zvo. ^.net. 

Firth (C. H-), M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History at O.vford. CROM- 
WELL'S ARMY : A History of the Engli-fi 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Common, 
we.'ilth, and the Protectorate. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAI V A r 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the ^iflh and last Edition. With a Com- 
men^ry by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and i 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

•Fletcher (R. F. and H. P.). Till-: 
ENGLISH HOME. llluMraled. Seceva 
Edition. Demy Zvo. lis. 6J. net. 

Fletcher (J. S.) A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. •js. 6d. 
net. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy -n M'Gill Univeisi'y, 
Montreal. Iv .GNOMIC PRINCIPJJCS. 
Demy Zvo. js. td. net. 

r Foot (Constance M ). INSECT WON- 
DERLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 3J. 61/. net. 

Forel (A.). THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
Tran.slated by Macleod Yeauslet. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. ^os. 6d. net. 

Fouque^(La Motte). SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Translated by A. 
C. Farquharsdn. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
IS. 6d. net. Half White Vellum^ lor. 6d. 
net. 

Fraser (J. F.J. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. lUttitcated. F<ftk 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6t. 
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Galton (Sir Francis). F.R.S. ; D.C.L., 
Oxf. ; Hon. Sc.l)., Camb. ; Hon. Fellow 
Trinity CollcKc, Cambridge. MEMORIES 
OF MY LIFE. Illustratod. Third Edition. 
Demy Zvo. ioj. 6 d. net. 

Garnett (LucyM. J.). THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE ; Thkir Social Liki;, Religious 
P iiLiEFS ANiJ Institution!*, anu Domestic 
Life. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. xos. 6d. 
net. 

Gibblns (H. de B ), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fifth 
Edition. Demy Svo. los. 6d. * 

THE INDUSTRIAL H 4 STORY OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated. Sixteenth 
Edition. Ci\ Svo, 31, 

ENGLISH SOCIAI. REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. ar. 6 d. 

See also Hadfield, R.A. 

Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE OF EDWARD (JTHIiON. Edited 
by G. UiRKBECK Hill, LL.D. Cr . Zzto . 6 s. 
•THE DECLINE AND FA LI. OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., Litl.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
llLtory at Cambridge. Illustrated. In 
Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo. Gilt Tof. 
Each xos. 6d. net. 

Gibbs (Philip.) THE ROMANCE OF 

<;eor(;e villi ers: first duke 

OF HUCKINGIIAM, AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo, xjf. net. 

Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kato M.b A 

HOOK OF EN(;LISH gardens. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 

Glover T, R,), M.ii\., Fellow and Classical 
Le» turer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Fourth Edition. Demy Evo. js. 6d. net. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being Lyrical Selections 
for every day in the Year. Arranged by 
E. Godfrey. Second Edition. Fcaf. Zco. 
os. 6d, net. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
Zvo. js. 6d. net, 

Godley (A. D.), M.X., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. OXFORD IN THE 
EIGHTEEN I’ll CENTUAY. nlustrateJ. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. is. 6d. net. 
LYRA FRIVOLA. Fourth Edition. Fcaf. 
Zvo. 2f. 6 d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second EdiHon. 
Fcaf. Zvo. a«. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcaf. Zvo. u. 6d. 


Goll (Aiigrust). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
SHAKESPEARE. Authorised Transla- 
tion from the Danish by Mrs. Charles 
Weekes. Cr. Zvo. 5s. net. 

Gordon (Lina Duff) (Mrs. Aubrey Water- 
field). HOME LIFE IN ITALY : Letters 
FROM the .Apennines, llliastrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 

Gostling (Frances M.). THE BRETONS 
AT HOME. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zt'O. xos. 6d. net. 

Graham (Harry). /jiGROUP OF SCOT- 
TLSH WOMEN. Illusir.'itcd. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. net. 

Grahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. Illustrated. Ei/th 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Gwynn (Stephenb M.P. A HOLIDAY 
IN CONNEMARA. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. tor 6d. fiet. 

Hall (Cyril). THE YOUNG CARPEN- 
T ER. Illustrated. Cr. Evo. 5s. 

Hall (Hammond). THE YOUNG EN- 
GINEER : or Modern Enofnes and thkik 
Models. Hlaslratcd. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. $s. 

Hall JvTary). A wo.MAN’s trek from 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO, lllustniled. 
Secofid Edition. Demy Svo. x6s. net. 

Hannay ID.). A SHORT HlsrOUY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. 1 ., 1217 
V'jI. II., 1689-1815. Demy Svo. Each 
7^. 6d. net. 

Hannay (James O.b M.A. THE .SPIRIT 
And ork;in of Christian 

MONA.STlCJSM. Cr. Evo. ts. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Feap. 
Svo. 3J. 6d. net. 

Harper (Charles G,). THE AUTOCAR 
RUAD-liOOK. Four Volumes with Maps. 
Cr. Zvo. Each -js. Cd. net. 

Vol. I.— South of tub Thames. 

Vol. II. North and South aWales 
AND West Midlands. 

Headley -.F. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Evo. 5s. net. 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellow' of Exeter, 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. S'eiv and cheaper 
issue. Demy Zvo. "js. 6d. net. 

Henderson (M. Sturge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH ; NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 61. 
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Hendopson F.) and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Honley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO POE; *340-1849. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. a*. 6d. net. 

Hoy wood (W.). A HISTORY OF PE- 
RUGIA. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 12 s. 6d. 
net. 

Hin (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTEKPlECKSr. OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xor. 6d. net. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hobhouse (L. T.), late Fellow of C.C.C., 
Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Hodgetts (E. A. Brayley). THE COURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Illustrated. Two volumes. 
Demy Zvo. 24 *. net. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Post Zvo. 6s. 

Hoidlch (Sir T. H.), K.C.T.E., C.B.. F.S.A. 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, 1880 - 
igoo. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
Zvo. xox. 6d. net. 

Holdsworth (W. S.l, D.C.I.. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Four Volumes. 
Voh. /., //., HI, Demy Zvo. Each los. 6d. 
net. 

Holland (Clive). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE, illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. 
net. 

Horsburgh (K. L. S.), M.A. LORENZO 
IHK MAGNIFICENT; and Flokknck 
IN HER Golden Agk. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. xsj. net. 
WATERLOO; with Flans. Second Edition. 
Cr. Z^. 5 J. 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Ulus- , 
trated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 
net. I 

Hulton (Samuel F.). the clerk OF 

OXFORD IN FICTION. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 


•Humphreys (John H). PROPOR- 
llONAL REPRESENTATION. Cr.Zvo. 
3*. 6d. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.), THE NEW 
F0R]^T. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 


FOREST. 1 
Cr. 6vo. 6s. 
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Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

I Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition* Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

ENGT.ISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fca/i. Zvo. 3 *. 6d. net. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 

Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. <s. net, 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY With an 
Appendix by William Heywood. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. ns. 6d. 
net. • 

ROME. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
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Illustrated. Demy Zvo, its, net. 
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Illustrated. E'i/th Edition, Cr. Zvo. ts. 
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•Sykes (Ella C.). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE, Illustrated. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. 
net. 

Svmes (J E.). M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 
as. 6d. 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 

ART. Illustiated. Fcap. Svo. 35. 6 d. net. 

Taylor V E ). THE ELEMENTS OF 
.METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 
Svo. tos. 6d, net. 

Trtylor {John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
^s. 6d. net. 

Thibaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortescue, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. Demy Svo. sos. 6d. net. 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographivl Note by ''’^•lkrid 
Meynkll. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Seventh Edition. E'eap. Svp. 5^ net. 

TllestonCMary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
for DAILY NEEDS. Eighteenth Edi- 
iio^l Medium x 6 mo. a * 6 d. net. Also an 
edition in superior bmdiagi 6 s. 

Toynbee ‘(Pageti. M.A., D. Litt. DANTE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE; FROM 


CHAUCER TO CARY. Two Volumes. 
Demy Svo. ais. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Tozer (Basil). THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRK WEDDED, 

AND OTHER PoEMS. Second and Revised 
Edition. Large Post Szfo. 6s. 

NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large 
Post Sz'O. 6s. 

APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Large 
Post Svo. Paper ^ xs.ypid. net; cloth^ as. 6d. 
net. 

Trevelyan (G.M.), Fellow of Trinity Col’ege, 
C.'imbiidge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
SlUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Svo. \os. 6d. net. 

TrlggfS (Inigo H.), A.R.I.B.A. TOWN 

PL A N N 1 NCI: Past. I’kr.sKNT, and 
PossTBi.E. lllustrateil. Second Edition. 
Wide Royal Sz/o. xsj. net. 

Vaughan (Herbert M.), B.A.(Ovon), F.S.A. 
TH E J .AST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY SrUART, CARDINAL. DUKE 
OF YORK. liUistratcd. Second Edition. 
Demy Sz^’O. sos. 6d. net. 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. and CLE- 
MENT VII.). Illustrated. Demy Svo. t^s. 
net. 

THE NAPT.RS RIVIERA. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Sz'o. 6s. 

•FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES- 
Illustrated. Leap. Svo. ss. net. 

Vernon (Hon- W. Warren), M.A. RK.vn. ^ 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DAN IE. 
With an Intiodiiction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moork. Tzvo Volumes. Second Edition. 
Cr. Sz'O. 15s. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF D.ANTE, With an Tn*roduction by 
the late Dka.n Church. Two Volumes. 
Thi*'d Edition. Cr. 8r'<7. iqj. net. 
READ.NGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the ^ 
Bishop OF R: PON. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 15^. net. 

Vincent (J- E.). T II R 0 U G H A S T 
ANGELA IN A MOTOR CAR. Illus- 
trated. ( 87’^. 6s. 

Waddell .Col. L. A.\ LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Exj-ciUtion of 1903-1904. lllusinated. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium Svo. 
ys. (ul. net. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleather 
and Basil Crump. In Three Volumes. 
Fcap. Svo. as. 6d. each. 

YoL. I.— The Ring or the Nibeluho. 
Third Edition. 

VoL. III.— Tristan and Isolde. 
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Walneman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN FINLAND. Illustrated. Demy Sva. 
tos. hd. net, 

Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. 7 'hird Edition. 
Small Pott 8 vo. 2S. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabsth 
I Waterhouse. Large Cr. 8vo. ss. net. 

! THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Second 
I Edition. Small Fott Bvo. is. net. 

Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 

Welfirall (Arthur E. P ). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
I E(»YPT : From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. Sva. js. 6d. net. 

! Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. IIIu.trated. Cr.ina. 6j. 


! Wells (J.). M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
! ham College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. -^s.td. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Tenth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

Westell (W. Percival). THE YOUNG 

I NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Westell (W. PercivaP. F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 
and Cooper IC. s.', F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. Illustrated. Cr. 
iz'o. 3J. 6d. net. 

•Wheeler (Ethel R ). FAMOUS BLUE 
S'l'OC KINGS. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
105 . 6d. net. 

Whibiey (C. ). See Henley (W. E.). 

White (George F.), Lient.-Col. A CEN- 
J'URY OF .SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
i788-x8;;8. Demy Bvo. 12s. 6<l. net. 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilkc (I.ady). 

Wilde (Oscar). D E P R O F U N D I S. 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 5X. net. 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
7 'welve Volumes. Etop. Bvo, 5J. net each 
volume. 

1. Lord Arthur Savilb’s Crimr and 
THB Portrait of Mr. W. H. xi. Thb 


Duchess or Padua, hi. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. v. A Woman 
OF No Imi’Orta.ncr. VI. An Ideal Hus- 
band. VII. The Importance of being 
Earnest. viii. A House of Pome- 
granates. IX. Intentions, x. Dr Pro- 

FUNDIS AND PkISON LETTERS. XI. KSSAYS. 
XII. Salome, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saints Courtisanb. 


Williams (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 

P.ON.\PAkTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. IllustLited. /n Two 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. 24s. net. 

A ROSE OF*§AVOY I Marie AdeiAide ok 
Savoy, Duchessr de Bourgogne, Mother 
OK Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 15J. net, 

•THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU ; Louis Francois Armand du 
Plkssis, Mar^chal Due de Richelieu. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 15s. net. 


Wood (Sir Evelyn\ F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.lL FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. Fi/tk 
and Cheaper Edition. Demy Bvo. •js. ^d. 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1857- 
59. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. os. 


WoodF(W. Birkbeck), M. A., late SMas of , 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds ■ 
(Major J. E.), R.K., D.A.Q.-M.G. A I 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 1 
THE UNITED STATES. With un 
Introduction by H. Skenskk Wii.KiN'«iov. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Third Edition 
Demy Bvo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth (W.). THE POKM.S. Wirh 
an Introduction .ind Noleh by Nowim.l 
C. Smith, l.at«!^ Fellow of New Collige, 
Oxford. In 7 "' see Volumes. J.^rmy Bvo. 
iSS. net. 

POEMS BY WILT,* AM WORD-^WTiRTll. 

' Selected with an Inlrod-tcuon by Stopford 
A. Brooke. Illustrated. Cr. Ev.k js. ui. 
net. 


Wyatt (Kate M.). Sec Gloag (M. R.). 

Wylllo (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORI^. Hlubtrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6d. , ^ 

Young (Fllson). See The Complete Scries. 
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Ancient Cities. 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Cr. %vo, 4 J. (id. net* 

With Illustrations by E. 11. New, and other Artists. 


Fkistol. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Chfster. By B. C. A. Windle. D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Dublin. By S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. * 


Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Lincoln. By L. Mansel Sympson, M.A. 
Shrewsbury. ByT. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Wells and Glastondu iv. By T. S. Holmes. 


^Ae Antiquary’s Books. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A 
Demy %vo, yj. (id. net. 

With Numerous Illustrations. 


Akcm.vology and False Antiquities. 

By K. Muiiro. 

Bells ok England, The. By Canon J. J. 

Raven. Second Edition. 

Brasses op^ England, The. By Herbert 
W. Macklin. Second Edition. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. By J. Roinilly Allen. 

Domesday Inquest, The. By Adolphus 
Ballard. 

Lngllsh Church Furniture. By J.C. Cox ' 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. ^ i 

Knollsii Costume. From Prcliistoric*Tim'“; j 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By j 
Gcoigc Clinch. j 

Englisu Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. ; 

Abbot Gasquet. Fourth Edition. 
jCnglish Seals. By J, H.arvey Bloom. 
Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. By 
•SI. G. I Gomme. 


Gilds and Companies ok London, The- 
By George Unwin. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. 

Mkdiasval Hospitals ok England, The. 

By Rotha Mary Clay. 

Old Service Books ok the Enih.ish 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlchalcs. Second 
Edition. 

Parish Like in Medieval Enijland. By 
the Right Rev. Abbot Ga.squct. Second j 
Edition, ; 

•Parish Registers ok England, 'Bhe. By.^ 

J. C. Cox. 

Remains ok the Prehistoric At;r. in | 
England. By B. C. A. Windle. Second 
Edition. 

Royal Forests of Lsgland, The. By 

J. C. Cox, LL.D. j 

Shrines of British Sainti. By J. C Wall. I 


The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy 8z^<7. zs. (id. net each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, 
I’cxlual Notes, and a Commentaiy at the foot of the page. 


All’s Weil That Ends Well. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Cymbklink. 

Comedy of Errors, The. 

Ham let. Second Edition, 

i ui.ius Caesar. a 

jiNG Henry v. 

King Henry vi. Pt. i. , « 

King Henry vi. Pt. ix. 

King Henry vi. Pt. hi. 

King Lear. 

King Richard hi. 

Like and Death ok King John, The. 
Love's Labour’s Lost. 

j wACBKTHa 


Measure / or Measure. 
Merchant ok Venice, The. 
Mkkky Wives of W’jnd.sor, The. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, A. 

O r hello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Tamin/; ok the Shrew, The. 
'I'E-MrEST, The. 

Timon ok Athens. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen ok Verona, The 
Twelfth Night. 
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Glassies 


Edited by Dr. J. 
fVi/h numerous Illustrations. 


The Art of thr Greeks. By H. B. Walters. 

X7S, 6tt. net. ^ 

Florentink Sculptors of the Renais- 
sance.^ Wilhelm Bode. Ph.D. Translated 
by Jessie Haynes. lax. td. net. 

*Oborgb Romney. By Arthur B. Chamber* 
lain. ns. 6 d. nti. 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition, zor. td. 


of Art. 

H, W. LAING. 

Wide Royal Svo, Gilt top, 

Michelangelo. By Gerald S. Davies, 
J2S. td: net, 

Runsws. By Edward Dillon, M. A. 2ss. net, 
Raphael. "Bj A. P. Oppi. laz. td. net. 
Titian. By Charles Ricketts, ns. td. net. 
Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. Bv 
A. J. Finiierg. i2s. td. net. Second 
Edition. 

Vklazqvkz. By A. de Beruete. loi. td. net. 


The “Complete” Series. 

Fully Illustrated, Demy %vo. 


The Com pi ete Cook. By Lilian Whitling. 
7j. td. net. 

The. CoMpr.KTB Cricketer. By Albert E. 
Knight, is, td. net. 

The Complete Foxhunter. By Charles 
Richardson. 12s. td. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. By TLarry Vardon. 
xoj. td. net. Eleventh Edition. 

The Complete Hockey- Player. By Eustace 
E. White, sr. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. By 
A. Wallis Myers, lor. td, net. Second 
Edition. 


The Complete Motorist. By Filson 
Voiing:. laj, td. net. Few Edition 
iJSevenih'). 

The Complete Mountaineer. By G. P. 
Abnyham. xss. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Oar.sman. By R. C. Leh- 
mann. M.P. loj. td. net. 

The Complete Photographer. By R. 
Child Bayley. loj. td. net. Eour, > 
Edition, 

The Complete Rugly Foot rai.lkr, i n 
New Zealand Systl'm. By D. 0 ill.ihcr 
and W. J. Stead. lOJ. td ne*. 

Edition, 

The Complete Shot. By G. T. 'r^'.^^dalo 
Buckell. X2S. (J. net, Ti.irc Edit on. 


The Connoisseur’s Library. 

With numerous Illustrations, Wide Royal 8 w, Gilt top 25 j. net. 


English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

Engitsh Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. 

E'.’Ropean Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. 

Gla-ss. By Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths* and .SiLVBkSMiTifS* Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 


•Illuminated Manuscripts. By J. A. 
Herbert. 

Ivories, A'ifred Maskell. 

Jf.weli.kry. By H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition, 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. • 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. 

Seals. By Walter de G’-ay Birch. 
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Handbooks of English Church History. 


Edited J. H. BURN, B, 


Tub Foundations of tkb Engush Church. 
By J. H. Maude. 

Thk Saxon Church and thr Norman Con- 
(.UTE-ST. By C. T. Cruttwell. 

Tub Medieval Church and THEgFArACY. 
By A. C. Jennings. , 


.D. Crown %vo, 2s, 6d. net. 

The Reformation Period. By Henry Gee. 
The Si rugglk with Puritanism. By Bruce 
Blaxland. 

Thf. Church op Engtand in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By Alfred Plummer. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

Fcap, Svo, 3^. 6f/, mt each volume, 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Old Cot.oured Books. By George Pa.ston. 
2f. net, 

Tim Life and Death of John Mytton, 
Ks(j. By Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

JIandley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Third 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. By R. S, 
Surtees. 

JoRRocKs’ Jaunts and Joli ities. R. 
S. Suitees. Third Edition. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surtees. 

'J'hk To"r ok Dr. Syntax in Search of 
1 HF. Pi\_ ruRESQu^ By William Combe. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. By William Combe. 

'1 HE Tihri* Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
OF A Wife. By William Combe. 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus. By 
the Author of * The Three Tours.' 

Tiik Knglish Dance of Death, from the 
I.^cMgns of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.* Two Volu/nes. 


With plain 

The Grave: A Poem. By lloberl BUir. 
Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by •Villiam Blake. 
Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ain> 
worth. • 

The Tower op London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


The Dan’cf. of Life: A Poem. By the 
Author of ‘ Dr. Syntax.* 

Life j.n London. By Pierce Ej;an. 

Real Life in London. By an Amateur 
(Pierce Egan). I'rvo Voluffies. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Pigan. 

! The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 
Gold.smith. 

I The Military Adventures of Johnny j 
NhwcoMr.K. By an Officer. M 

; The National Sports OF Gkf AT Britain, i 
! With Desciiptions and 50 Coloured Platej by 
' Henry Aiken. 

■ Tiif Advfntukes of a Post Captain. By 
a Naval Officer. 

Gamonia. By Lawrence Raw’stone, Esq. 

An ArADFMY for Grown Horsemen. By 
j Gcofi.cy Gambado, Esq. 

I Real Lh e in Ireland. By a Real Paddy. 

1 The Adventures of Johnny N.-;wcomwe in 
! the Navy. By Alfred Burton. 

The Or.ij English Squire. By Jo^ Care- 
less, Esq. 

The Exci. h Spy. By Bernard Blackmantlc. 
Two V’oiumes. js. net. 


illustrations. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

The Complkat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dick- 
ens. 

i 
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Leaders of Beligion. 

Edited by H. C, BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. mtA Petit aits. 
Crown Svo, 2s, net. 


Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Ovciion, M.A. 
Bishop Wilderkokce. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. I 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. 

Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Knox. By F. MacCunu. Second 
Edition, 

John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Thomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fo.x, the Quaker. By T. Hodg- 
kin, D.C.Lm Thifd Edition. 


The Library 

With Introductions and 


John Keblb. Qy Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes. By R. L. Oltley, 
D.D. ' Second Edition. 

AucukriNB OF Canterbury. By E. L. 
Cuttii, D.Dl- 

William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 

John Donne. By Augustus Je.«op, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and 
A. jf. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


of Devotion. | 

j 

(where necessary) Notes. j 


Small Poit SvOf gilt top^ cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


^^'Thb Confessions of St. Augustine. 

Sct'cnth Edition. 

The Imitation of Christ. Sixth Edition. 
The Christian Year. Fourth Edition. 
Lyra Innocbntium. Second Edition. 

The Temple. Second Edition. 

A Book of Devotions. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Fourth Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

The IiAtBR Way. Second Edition. 

On the Love of God. 

The P.salms of David. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The Song of Songs. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edititm. 

A Manual of Consolation from the 
Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 

The Devotions of Sr. An.sblm. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 


Gk.ace Abounding to the Chief of Kin’ 

NEKS. 

Lyra Sachk ; A Book of S.icrcd Ver>'-. 
Second Edition. 

A Day Book from thk Saint» akd 
Fathers. *' 

A Little Book of Heavf.ni. / Wisdo.m A 

Selection from th* English .^'y5tics. 

Light, Life, anJ T.cve. A SclecliL'a from 
the German Mysiii:s. 

♦An Introduction to the DuvriuT Ltff. 
The Little Flowf.ks of ti.b Gloricus 
Mksser St. Francis a id of his Kkiaks. 

Death and Immortality. 

The Spiritual Guide! Second Edition. 

Dkvotioms fou Every Day in the Week 
and the Great Festivals. 

Pkbces Pkivatac. 

Hokac Mysticac : A Day Book ^froin the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Natrons. 
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Little Books on Art. 

With many Illustrations. Demy t 6 mo. Gilt top. is. (ul. net. 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a I'rontispiccc in Photogravure. 


Albrecht Durrr. J. Allen. 

Arts or Japan, The. E. Dillon. 
BooifPLATES. E. Almack. 

Rotticelli. Mary L. Bloomer. • 
Rurne-Jones. F. dc Lisle. * 

•Christian Symbolism. Mra.^. Jcniier. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jcnner. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

Const ABT.E. H. W. Tompkins. 

Corot. A. Pollard and K. iVirnstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. 

Frederic T.eighton. A. Corkran. 
George Romi'.’ey. G. Paston. 

Greek Art. II. B. Walters. 

Greuze and Boucher. E. F. Pollard. 


Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 
Jewellery. C. Davenport. 

John Hoppnrr. H. P. Skipton.- 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jcnner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. Srcond Editien . 
Rembrandt. Mre. E. A. Sharp. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velasquez. W. Wilberforcc and A. P.. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 


The Little Galleries. 


Demy i 6 mo. 2s, 6 d. net. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a .<;hort outline o( 
the life and work of thf master to whom the book is devoted. 




! A Little Gallery of Reynolds. 
1 A Litti.e Gallery or Romney. 
A Lii'tlb Gallery or Hoppner. 


A Little Gallery or Miliats. 

A I.ittlb Gallery or English Poets. 


The Little Guides. 


I 


W ith many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. • 


Small Pott 8w, gilt top^ cloth, 2 s, 6<f. net; leather, 3J. 6i/. neU 

The main features of these Guides arc (i) a handy md charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by YV'cll-known arli^>ts ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact j)re.‘='.‘ntation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archieology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


Cambridge and rrli Coi.leges. A. H. 

Thompson. Third Ediiicn^ Revised. 
Kngi.ish Lakes, The. F. (F. Urdftaut. 

Isle op Wight, The. G. Clinch. 

Malvern Country, The. B, C. A. Windlc. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 

Oxford -and its Colleges. J. Wells. 
Ninth Edition, 


Shakespeare's Country. B. C. A. Windle. 
Third Edition. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. G. £. Troutbcck. 
Second Edition, 

Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. W. M. Gallichan. 
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Thr Littlb Guides— < oniMUfd, 


CoRNVtTAix. A. L. Salmon. 

Dbkbyshirb. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition, 
Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Edition, 
Essex. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. 

Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. J. B. firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. Wade and J. H. 
Wade. 

Norpolx. W. a. Dutt. Second EditioH^ 
Revised, 

Northamptonshire. W. Dry. 
^Northumberland. J. E. Morris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 


Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant 
Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
^Staffordshire. C. £. Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. F. A. II. Lambert. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Third Edition, 
•Wiltshire, f. R. Heath. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E. 
Morri^. 

YoRifsHiRB, The North Riding. J. K. 
Morris. ^ 

Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 

Normandy. C. Scud.imorc. 

Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library. 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Sma/i Pott %vo. Gilt top. Each Volume^ clothe is, 6d. net; leather^ 2s. 6d. net. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition, 

Austen (Jane). T’RIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volu fftes. 

'NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis), THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumfs. 

Barnet (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Bcckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borr<w^ (George}. LAVENGRO. Two 

I'otumes, 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SEL?:CTIONS 
FKOiM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI- JACOB IN : with George 
Ca.nning’s additional Poems. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE C^BBE. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes, 


Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW, 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OK 
D^n’K. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
THE PURGA rORlO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANl'E. Tran-- 
latcd by H. F. Cary. 

j Darley (George). SKLFXTTONS FROM 
1 THE POEMS ?F GEORGE DARLLV. 

Deane (A. C,). A LCTVLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens(Chaples). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrler (Susan). MARPIAGE. Two 
Volumes. 

,THE INHERITANCE, iwo Volumes. 
Gaskoll (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson 'T. F.). A UTTLK BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John). POE^IS. 

KInfflake (A. W.). EOTHEN. 

Edition, 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAVS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 
Longfellow (H. W,). SELECTIONS 
FW)M LONGFELLOW. 


. General Literature 

Thb Little 'LmAKr-~-cofttmued, 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
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Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Molr CD. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITILE BOOK 
OF ENliLLSn SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith (Horace and James). RE jECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEV. 

Tennyson (Alfiped, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 


MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Three Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. Three Volumes, 

ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

VauRhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


THE COMPLEAT 


Walton (Izaak). 

ANGLER. ^ 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth), A LITTT.E 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Thirteenth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.>. SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Colerldfire (S. T.) 
LYRICAL BALLVDS. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by \V. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Pott id mo. In 40 Volumes, Gilt top. Leather^ price is. net each volume* 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, los, net* 

Miniature Library. 

Gilt top. 


Eupiiranor : A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Demy y^mo. Leather^ 
a;, net. 

The Lifk op Edward, Lord Herbert of 
C iiEKBURV. Writteii by himself. Demy 
\ xmo . Leather ^ 9S. net. 


Poi.o.Nius: or Wise Sjw^ and Modern In* 
stances. By Edivaiil FitzGcr.ild. Demy 
yimo. Leather^ ”v. uft. 

The RubAiyAt ok Omar KhayyAm. By 
Kd'vaid Fit/Gerald. Fourth Edition. 
Lea* ier, is. net. 


The New Library of Medicine, 

Edited by C, W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Demy iz't. , 


Care of the Body, The. By F. Cavanagh. 

Second Edition, is. 6,/. net. 

Children- of thk Natio.v, The. By the 
Right Hon. Sir JohnGcrst. Second Edition, 
js. 6d. net. 

Control of a ScSurge, The ; or. How 
Cancer is Curable. By Cbas. P. Childe. 
7 X. (ui. net. • • 

Diseases of Occupation. By Sir Thomas 
Oliver. los. 6d. net. 

Drink Problem, The, ii, its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by '1'. N . Kelynn k. 
^7^. 6d.net* 

Drugs and the Drug Habit. By H. 
Saiosbiiry. 


Functio.val Nkrve Diseases. By A. T. 
Scholicld. js. 6d. net. 

•Heredity, The Laws of. By Archdall 
Keid. 2 i.r net. 

IIygiknr of Mind, The. By T. S. Clouston. 

Ftyth Edition, js. 6d. net. 

INF.^NT Mortality. By Sir George New* 
man. js. 6d. net. 

pRIVKNTION OF TUBERCULOSIS (CONSUMP" 
tion), The. By Arthur Newsholmc* 
lor. 6d. net. 

Air and Health. By Ronald C. Macfie. 
js. td. net. Second Edition. 
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The New Library of Musio. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated, Deniy %vo, ^s, 6d, net, 

Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Newman. Ulus- I Handku By RwA. StrcatfeilJ. Illustrated, 
irated. ] Second Edition, 


Oxford Biographies.* 


Illustrated, Fcap. %vo. Gilt top, 

3r. (id, net. 


Dantb Ar.iGiiiBRi. By Paget Tonybcc, 
M.A., D. Litt. Third Edition. 

GiRoiJ^Mo Savonaroi.a By K. l^. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A. Second Edition. 

John Howarij. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Alfred Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. 
Second Edition, 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A Taylor. 
Erasmus. By E. E. H. Capey* 


Each volume^ cloth ^ 2s. 6d. net ; leather^ 


The Young Pretbndrr. By C. S. Teiry. 
Robkkt Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Uowall. 

Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. SiodJart. 
Can.ving. By W. Alison Phillips. 
Beaconskikld. By Walter Sichel, 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. By II. G. 
Atkins. 

Franvois Fknblon. By Viscount St. Cyres. 




Romantic History. 


Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. Illustratid. Da-iyUo. 

A series of attractive volumes in which the peiiods and pc..sona'ilie- stlocic'i aiv 
such as afford ronianlic human interest, in addition to thvir bisiorical 
importance. 


The First Governess of the Nkthkr- 
• LANDS, Margaret of Austria, Eleanor 
E. 'rremayne. xor. Ctd. net. 

Two L.nglisii Queens and Philip. Martin 


Handbooks 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 
L. Otiley, D.D. Fifth Edition, Rex>ised. 
Demy Zvo. tax. 6d. 

A Hlstoryof Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M./. DemyZvo. 
lot. fid. 

An I.niuoduction to the History or 
Krlk.ion. By F. B. Jevons, M.A. 
Litt. D. Fifth Editiom, Demy 8ff. lor. (Sdf. 


Hume, M.A. net. j 

The Nine Days' Ci fhn. Kir .ard D'vt'y. I 
With a Prefare by Marlin Hvur.^, M.A. j 
Second Edition, xur. *id -v./. ! 


of Theology. 

An Introduction , to the History of ihk 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
Hvo. lot. 6d. * 

The Philosophy of Rei igion in Engi.and 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Bvo. los. td. 

The XXXIX. Akticlfs of the Church of 
1 England. Edited by K. C. S. Gibson, i 

1 D.D. Seventh Edition Demy %vo. vis. od, ^ 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


Tub Acts of the Atostles. Edited by R. 
li. Kackliam, M.A, Demy 8va. Fifth 
Edition, \os. td. 

The First Epistle op Paul the %posti.r 
TO the Corinthians. E dited by jfl. 1 .^ 
Gcudge, M.A. Third Ed, WFhty 8vo. 6 j. 
The Book op Exonus. Edited by A. II. 
M'Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans. 
Demy 8 0, los. 6d, 

The Book op Ezkkikl. Edited by H. A. 
Kedpatb, M.A.| D.Litt. J)etny%vo, los.td. 


The Rook of Genksis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. K. Driver, D.D. 
Eighth Edition, Demy 8vo, \os, 6*/. 

Additions andCorrkci^ns in the Seventh 
Edition op The Rook op Genesis. By 
S. R. Driver, D.D. Demy 8z-o. is. 

The Book op Job. Pklitcd by K. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vj. 6s. 

The Episti.k of St. James. E-litcd with In- 
troduction and Notes bj' R. J. Knowlitig, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


j Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 


; Albanesi (B. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
1 ONE O'lHER. Fourth Edition. C>. 

I 8?'o. 6s, 

i LOVE AND LOU IS \. Second Edition. 

! Cr. Svo. Cs. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
I Edition. (Jr. Sw. U. (> 

' I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. ^vo. i^s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, The 
Poi iTE Adven ruKK.ss. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 -.v<7 . 3f, td. 

' THE GI .AD HEART. Fifth Edition. 

J Cr. 8vo. os. 

0 

i Al-erton iMarlcN SUCH AND SUCH 

j ‘ MlN(iS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Annesley (Maudo). THIS DAY’S MAD- 
N ESS. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bagot JRichard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth E.*ition. Cr. 

8/v. 6 j. 

ANTHONY CUl HBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

LOVE'S PROXY. Cr.Bvo. Cs. 

! DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 
j 8vo, 6s. • 

i CASTING OF NETS. I'vrJfthn Edition. 
j Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

\ Bailey(H. C.). STORM AN ai TREASURE, 
j Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

H.) t Barbara Bdrke). THEIR 
YEAR. Illustrated. Cr. Bz’o. ts. 


B^l (Ooda 

OXFORD 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr.Sio. 6s. 
Baring'Gould (S.b ARM I NELL. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. 8ro. 6s. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sezrn/h 
Edition. Cr. 8rv. 6s. 

MARGERY OK QUETHl-.R. ThhJ 
Edition. Cr. Sro. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

( V. 800. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third f'.xliiion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Ftji'i Edition. Cr.Svo. bs. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
8 ’ 0. 6s. 

THE ..>ROOM - SQUIRE. Illu:,trated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Sz’O. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. IlluslratcJ. 

Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6f. 

BLADYS OF THE SPEWPONEY. Ilbis- 
trated. Serotui Edition. Cr. Svo. -is. 

P ABO THE PRIEST. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

ROY.ALGEORCIE. TlUisirated. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

THE FROBISHERS. C>. Sr* 6s. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr, Svo- 6s. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Cr. Soo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6f. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Eifth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. TAini Edithn. 
Cr. Iva, 6s. 

Begble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; or, Thk Progkiess 
OF AN Open Mind. Stcsnd Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN. 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. TAjrd 
Edition. Cr. 8zv. 6s. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO: A Detail of the 
Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Birmingham (George A.). THE BAD 
TIMES. Second Edition. Cr. 87/0. 6s. 
SPANISH GOLD. Sixth Edition. Cr. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Bretherton(Ralph Harold). AN HONEST 
MAN. Second Ediiioft. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Capes (Bernard'. WHY DID HE DO 
IT? Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton). FLOWER 
O* THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Corelli (Mario). A ROMANCE of TWO 
WORl/l^S. Thirtieth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
VENDETTA. Twenty-eighth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

THELMA. Forty-first Ed. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

! ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
I SELF. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. ts. 

, THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8ro. fix. 

WORMWOOD. Seventeenth Ed. Cr. 8vo. fix. 
BARABBAS; A DRK.AM OF THE 
wdRI.D’S TRAGEDY. Forty-fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 
Edition, xinih Thousand. Cr. 8vo. fix. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition, x^oth 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN ; A SIMPLE LOVE 
! STORY. Fourteenth Edition. x^^ndThou- 
, sand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
i HOLY ORDERS: thb Tragedy of a 
oiBT Life. Second Edition. XQoth 
'housand. Crown 3 vo. fix. 

I the MIGHTY ATOM. Tiventy-ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. fir. 


BOY : a Sketch. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

CAMEOS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. ivo. fix. 

Cotes (Mrs. Bverard). See Duncan (Sara 
Jeannette). 

Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 
THE STANIiARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TON’xvlENT. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

JOH.\NNA. Second Edition. Cr. 8zto. fix. 
THE HAIPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. fix. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bz'tf. fix. 

ANCxEL. Fijih Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Sicth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 31. 6*/. 

Daw.son (Warrington). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

THE SCOURGE. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

Douglas ^ (Theo.)., COUSIN HUGH. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUxVD THE RED 
L/^vlP. Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Ev^raid 

Cotes). 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOL.MTON. Illui- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. fix. 

CO USIN Cl N D J-; RELL A. Second Editu .n. 
Cr. 8vo. fix. 

THE BURNT OIAFERING. AVmV 
Ediiioti, Cr. 8i’0. 6x. ' 

Elliot (Robert). THF. tmmori'M. 
CHARIAT.VN. Second edition. 

8 vo. fix. 

, Fenn (G. Manvllle). SVD BEl/rCN: or. 
The Boy who wMnld not y,o to Sea. IHut 
trated. Second Ed. Cr. fapo. 3*-. 6 d. 

Findlater{J.H.). THF GKEKN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIK. Fi/th Edition. Cr, 
8 vo. fix. 

THE LAUDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8 vo, 

Flndlattp Wary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr, 8vo. 6 s. 

OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. Lr. 

8 vo. fix. . . 

THK ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr, 8 vo. fix. 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. flluitrawJ. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. fix. 
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Francis (M. E.)* (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
MARGERY (? THE MILL. Third Edi- 


tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
Cr. ivo, 6s. 


Third Edition. 


GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 
Second Edition, Cr. %vo. dr. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hufirh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

G I ANN ELLA. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Fry (B. and C. B ). A MOTHER’S SON. 

Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Gerard (Loulsel. THE GofBEN CEN- 
TIPEDE. Third Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 


Gibbs (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLT. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Gissingr (George). THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Glendon (George). THE EMPEROR OF 
THE AIK. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hamilton (Cosmoi. MRS. SKEFFING- 
TON. St'cewd Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 

Harraden (Beatrice'. IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Zr'O. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR S D.AUGHTKR. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HILDA S'rRAFFORD and THE REMIT- i 
'I'ANCEMAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
INTERPLAY. Fifth Fdition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Hlchcns (Robert). THE PROPHE'iV)F j 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

. Cr. 6 r. I 

I JNGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third \ 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. i 

FELIX. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. I 
THE WOiMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth , 
Edition. 1 >. 8 rv. 6 f. j 

BV’^EWAYS. Cr. Zvop 6s. | 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 'Nineteenth 
E<':tion. CV. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BLACK. SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 1 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 6j. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Hilliers (Asbton). THE MASTER -GIRL. 

illustrated. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Hope (Anthonyl. THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr. 


^vo. Cf. 

A MAN OF MARK. SwentE Ed. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
^HE CHRONICLES OF COLOT AN- 
Sixth Edition. CP.ZvoT 6s. 
^HROSO. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

the KING’S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. df. 


QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALO(;UKS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC, lllus- 
trateil. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. 'Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hueffer (Ford Maddox). AN ENGI JSH 
GIRL: A RoMANCtt. Second /edition. Cr. 
Z 7 / 0 . 6s. 

MR. APOLI.O: A Just Possible Story. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hutten (Baroness voiJ). THE HAT.O. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 6j. 

Hyno (C. J. Cutcliffe). MR. HOR- 
ROCKS, PURSER. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6 .r. 

PRINCE RUPERT. THE BUCCANEER. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

'Thirty-second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 . 1 . 6J. 
SEA URCHINS. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. y. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Ninth Ediiien. Cr. Zvo, y. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. 1 1 Insisted. Eighth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 3 .r. 6d. 

I’HE SKIPPER’S wool NCL Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

AT SUNWICH PORT, lllu.irated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Bt'o. y. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Jllustratctl. Sevent/i 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

/Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 J. 6d. 
SALTH.WKN. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. St'o. 7 T. 6d. 

SAILORS* KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 J. 6 r/. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. 

Second Editicn Cr. Svo. 6 r. 

THE BETTER tjORT. Cr. 8:v?. Cs. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCH irAcK 
OF WK.ST' IINSTER. 'Third Editio n. 
Cr. Zvo. bs. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE VAT.LEV OF THE SHADOW. 

liliisintted. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BKH I N D T H E THRON E. Third Edi tion. 

Cr. Zvo. 6 r. . . 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lindsey (William). THE SEVERED 
MANTLE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6t. 
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Lubbock (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR- 
RIORS. Illustrated. Third EdUion, Cr. 
%vo. 6s. 

Lucas (St John). THE FIRST ROUND. 

Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIST. 44ih Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 
3S. 6d. 

Maartens (Maarton). THE NEW REI J- 
GION : A MonKRN Nuvbl,. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

BROTHERS ALL; More Stories of 
Dutch PEASA^^f■ Life. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MTarthy (Justin H.). THE DUKE’S 
MOTTO. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Macnaugfhtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M’NAB. Ftyth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Second 
Edition. Cr. 67^0. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition 

THE c!!VrISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE IliS'l'ORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). THE PARISH 
NURSE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8?'^?. 65. 

THE HKART-SMITER. Second Edition. 
Cr. %vo. 6s. 

AVENGING CHILDREN. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). THE COWARD BE- 
HIND 'J HE CURTAIN. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 
Edition. Cr. B7>o. 6s. 

A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6jr. 

I.IVE MEN’S SHOES. Second Edition. 
CK Zvo. 6s. 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. * 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA, 
lllustraied. .Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 2S, 
net. 

Maud (Constance). A DAUGHTER OF 
FKAnCE. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edu 
tion. Cr. Z7>o. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. ZThf. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 


THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6x. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY; Bii- 
TWEEM You AND 1. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

RES U KG AM. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

HEPSV GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 

6d. » 

THE HQKOURABLE MISS: A Story 
OF AN Ot.d-fasiiioneo Town. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 35. 6d. 

Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Se7>rnth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d, 

Molosworth(Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

3J. 6d. 

Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET 
LOO>E. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6j. 

Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL KATE. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MF:an 
STKEK l'S. Seventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6x. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
ti^^n. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Nesbit{E.), (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Eifth Edition I 
Cr. Stv. 6j. ] 

Noble (Edward). I,ORI)S OF THE SEA. j 

Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred). - OWD BOB, 'fllE 
GREY DOG OF KF.NMUIR. With a I 
Frontispiece. EUventh Ed, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustiated. Fifth Fd. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE GATE Of THE J>ESERT. .Sixth 
and Cheaper Edition. Cr.Zvj. 2S.net. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. i 
8t»o. 6j. ! 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND I 
OTHER STORIES. Second Edition. 

Cr. Z^’o. 6s. ' 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). THE EXILES OF FALOO. 
Second Edition. Cro7vn Zvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE ,AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
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MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.lvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 8w 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.* 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Sva. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Serenteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 
THE liATTI.E OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms .^Slustrated. 
Seventh Edition^ Cr. Zsjo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition. Cr. ?jVo. v* ^d. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6x. 

Patterson (J. E.). WATCHERS BY THE 
SHORE. Third Edition. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OK A THRONE. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 1 

LOVE THE H.ARVESTER: A .St.'ky of 
THK SiiiKF.*?. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. k. 

Phnipotts(Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

7 hint Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth EdE 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THK HUMAN BOY. With a Fronti.spiecc. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. 8r'<?. 6 j. 

SONS OK THE JNIORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8r-c7. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Editifn. Cr. Bs/o. 6s. 

TH 1 -: SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

K NOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Til E POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition, 
i >. Bvo. 6s. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Pickthall (Marmadukc). SAID THK 
1' I S H K RM AN. £i£hth Ed^ion. s Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 

•Q’ (A. T. Qulller Couchh THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Til E MAYOR OF I ROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo.. 6s. 

MEKKY-6 ARDEN AND OTHER Stories. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Querldo (Israel). TOIL OF MEN. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Arnold. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). THlC EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE EASY GO lAJCKIES : or, One Way 
OF Living. Second Edition. Cr. Bsjo. 6f . 
HAPPINESS. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE BRIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF I>AWS. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
MRS. GALKR’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE WICK HAM SES. Fourth Edition. 

NAME*'''6f garland. Third Edition. 

SPI.ENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Roberts (C.G- D.). THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Cr.Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Roscnkrantz (Baron Palle). THE 
MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. Cr. 


Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
S W E E T H E A R T. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6^. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

.Second Edition. Cr, Sr'n. 6j. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
MASTER ROCKAKKLT.AR’S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bzfo. 3s. 6d. 

Sandys (Sydney). lACK CARSTAIRS 
OF THE POWER HOUSE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSIO.l OF 
PAUL MAR ILLIER. Cr. 87-t;. 6s. 
•Shakespear (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 

Slcigwicic (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr, 
Bvo. 6s, 

THE SEVERINS. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. as. net, 

Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR : Being Pa.ssagks from the 
Life of Enzio, Kino of Sardinia and 
Corsica. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Swayne (Martin Lutrell). THE BISHOP 
AND THE LADY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Second Edition. 
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Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 

Edition, Cr. 8ve\ 6s. 

Underhill (Evelyn). THE COLUMN OF 
DUST. CV. 8z/o. 6s. 

Vorst (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

IN AMBUSH. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 
6s, 

Waineman (Paul). THE WIFE OF 
NICHOLAS F/ EMING. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott^ TWISTED 
EGLANTINE. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 87'<». 6s. 

THE HIGH 'J'OIJY. Third Edition. Cr, 

A MIDSUMMER DAYS DREAM. Third 
Edition. Cr. 6s. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. TJurd 
Edition. Cr. 8ro. 6s. 

THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Sz'O. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW : Bring Divers and 
Divi:k‘;p; Talks. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Webllnfif (Pefirgy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. 7Viird Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Cr.^Bvo. 6s. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
Bvo. 6r. Also Medium 6d, 


Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 


White (Edmund). THE HEART OF 
HINDUSTAN. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 
6 s. 


White (Percy). LOVE AND THE WISE 
MEN. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 


WilliamsoA (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LlGHTi>y^"G CONDUCTOR: The 
Strani'e Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. Also Cr. 87/0. ts. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr B7>o. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bjfo. 6s. 
LADY BETTY ACRO.SS THE WATER. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN, lllustr.atcd. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustr-itcd. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
XfM ERICA. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Txventy-third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 


Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Auiics). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 


I 


Books for Boys and Girls. 

Illustrated, Crown Zvo, 3j. t></. 


The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 

OaVly a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By W. 

Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 

Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not 
go to Sea. By G. Manvillc Fenn. Second 
Edition, 

The Red Grange. By Mrs. Moleswortb. 
Second Edition, 


A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 
Fourth Edition, 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, aj. 6d. 

w P 

The Honourable Miss. By I.. T. Meade 
Second Edition. 

There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. r 

When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E 
Mann. 
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The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium iva. Price 6d. Deuile Valunus, it. 


Acts. 

Thb Adventures or Captain Pamphilb. 
Amaurv. ^ 

The Bird of Fate. a 

The Black Tulip. 4 :.^ 

The Castle op Efpstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecils. 

The Chatelet. 

The Chevalier D'Harmental. (Double 
volume.) 

Chicot tub Jester. 

The Comte de Montgomery. 

Conscience. 

The Convict's Son. 

The Corsican Brothers; and Otho the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. 

Dom Gorenflot. 

The Fatal Combat. 

The Fencing Master. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Georges. 

The Great Massacre. 

Henri de Navarre. 

HEl&nb de Chaveknt. 


The Horoscope. 

Louise de la Valli^rb. (Double volume.) 

Tub Man in the Ircin Mask. (Double 
volume.) ^ 

MaItre Adam. 

The Mouth op Hell. 

Nanon. (Double volume.) 

Olympia. ,, 

Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontekob. 
PiuRE LA Ruins. 

The Prince op Thieves. 

The Reminiscences op Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

The Snowball and the Sultanbtta. 
Sylvandirb. 

The Taking op Calais. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

Tales of Strange Adventure. 

Tales op Terror. 

The Three Musketeers. (Double volume.) ' 
The Tragedy op Nantes. 

Twenty Years After. (Double volume.) 
The Wild-Duck Shooter, 

The Wolf-Leader. 


Hethuen’s Sixpenny Books. 

Medium 


AlbanesI (B. Marla). LOVE AND 

LOUISA. 

I KNOW A MAIDIffN.^ 

Anstey (F.). A BAYARD QF BENGAL. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PRETUDICE 

Baffot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY.' 
CASTING OF NETS. 

DONNA DIANA. 

Balfour •(Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 


Barina-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE. SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 
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ARMINELL. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 

Bapp (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 

THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. U). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundolle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 

Caffyn (Mrs.). ANNE MAULEVERER. 
CapM^ (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian) A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Crokor (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 

A STA'PE SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (Allffhlerl). THE DIVINE 
COMEDY (Cary). 

Doylo (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater (Jane H,). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallcn(Tom). RTCKERBY’S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Gissing (G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE INCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 


Glelg (Charles), bunter’s CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S ■ 
FAIRY TALES. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALKS. 

Ingr^^arS'vj. H.). THE THRONE OF 

Le Qucux (W.L THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. 

Lovett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S 
WAY. 

ORRAIN. 

Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malot (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. | 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. | 

Mann (Mrs. M. E,). MRS. PETER 
I HOWARD. 

A l^yST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 1 

I A WINTER’S TAl.E. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD* 

LP:Y'S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat (Cap.aln). PPH'ER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

March (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKP^NHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDE SS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E, W,). CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

THE FEURYMAN. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

Hitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. 
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Horrlson (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nesblt (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE.. , 

THE PROD1GAT.S. 

THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenhelm (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTIOS. 

WHEN \ AT.MOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemborton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. 

THE RIVER. 

•Q* (A. T. QuIIIer Couch), t;’E 
WHITE WOLF. 

Rldgo (W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST’ PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL, 


ERB. 

Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
JiKlCCHWOOD. 

BALBARA'S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OV'">RCAME. 

Sldgwlek (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. * 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew), BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H.B. Marriott), THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

♦CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 

White (Percy), A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM. 
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